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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE BASE REALIGNMENT AND 
CLOSURE 2005 DECISIONS 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Readiness Subcommittee, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, December 12, 2007. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Solomon Ortiz (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, READINESS SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Ortiz. Good morning. This subcommittee will come to order. 

We want to welcome all of you to the first hearing that will look 
critically at the way base closure decisions are being implemented 
across the nation. The critical look is long overdue by the United 
States Congress. 

We are not doing anything today that could or would reverse the 
2005 Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG) decisions, although I 
wish we could do that. We are here to talk about the BRAG process 
and to better understand how the Department is implementing the 
BRAC’s 2005 decision. 

The BRAG 2005 planning process, in my opinion, was flawed. It 
did not obtain realistic data upon which to base sound business de- 
cisions, and it was tainted, again, in my personal opinion, by poli- 
tics that were supposed to be removed by the authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

But most importantly, the 2005 BRAG round was carried out at 
a time when base closure was a profoundly bad idea. We were and 
at the same time were prosecuting a war on two fronts and unsure 
of what infrastructure would be needed for involving homeland se- 
curity needs. 

At the end, the BRAC commission kept all their bases open and 
closed newer bases that were specifically positioned for the defense 
of our country. A prime example is Naval Station Ingleside in 
south Texas. Naval Station Ingleside is a new base, 9 years old 
now, with tremendous, extraordinary double-decker piers and 
buildings and facilities located on the Gulf of Mexico with over 
1,000 acres of land and a future to expand. 

By closing Naval Station Pascagoula in Mississippi and Naval 
Station Ingleside, the Nation will be left without a single naval 
base on the entire Gulf Coast of Mexico. The gulf is a very strategic 
trade corridor and our energy pipeline. And in the aftermath of 
BRAC, it is now our soft underbelly. 

( 1 ) 
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To underscore that point, just days after BRAC ordered the clo- 
sure of naval bases on the Gulf of Mexico, Hurricane Katrina blew 
her deadly destruction straight into Pascagoula. It was assets from 
Naval Station Pascagoula — wounded, but not down — and Naval 
Station Ingleside that responded first and immediately, while East 
Coast assets, steaming as quickly as they could, arrived several 
days later. 

So today we are focusing on a more limited agenda to review how 
the Pentagon is implementing the BRAC law. I have always under- 
stood that costs are up and savings are down, but I had no idea 
how much BRAC 2005 execution has changed since the BRAC com- 
mission completed its review. 

After reading the Government Accountability Office (GAO) re- 
port, I was initially pleased to see that, over 20 years, the Depart- 
ment expects to save something like $15 billion. However, I was 
surprised to find that this is a 58 percent decrease from what 
BRAC commission estimated. 

Also, this committee was left to believe that BRAC was about re- 
ducing infrastructure, but we did not reduce any infrastructure in 
2005. We just moved it to other locations. And I was equally con- 
cerned to learn that the Department hasn’t figured out how to im- 
plement some of its own BRAC recommendations. 

Again, this subcommittee is not here today to overturn any deci- 
sion already made. Communities with bases closing should con- 
tinue planning, and communities with new bases assets coming 
should continue to prepare for that event to happen when it is due. 
We will look today only at how the Department of Defense (DOD) 
is or is now complying with the law. 

Before I move forward with the normal order of business, I want- 
ed to welcome our new ranking member. Congressman Randy 
Forbes. Randy, I am so happy that you are with us as a ranking 
member. And he has been a valiant supporter of the military. He 
has individually worked to ensure that servicemembers and their 
families receive the training and support necessary to best com- 
plete their mission. 

I look forward to working with you on improving the readiness 
of our servicemembers. And now the chair recognizes my good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, Ranking Mem- 
ber Mr. Forbes, for any statement that he would like to make. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J. RANDY FORBES, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM VIRGINIA, RANKING MEMBER, READINESS SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank the chairman just to say that I am honored 
to serve as his ranking member on this important and influential 
subcommittee. There is no chairman with whom I would rather 
serve than the honorable gentleman from Texas, who has a long 
and distinguished record of leadership as both chairman and rank- 
ing member of the Readiness Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to working with you. 

Since we have two panels of witnesses and many members 
present who wish to speak, I will keep my remarks brief. Even so, 
I must say at the outset that I am disappointed at the great in- 
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crease in costs associated with this BRAC round, and particularly 
concerned about the lengthy payback period reported by the GAO 
in its testimony. 

I was one of 40 members who voted against BRAC when it was 
first voted upon several years ago, and it is particularly disappoint- 
ing because many of the concerns cited there and here today could 
have been predicted and were predicted ahead of time. I wrote 
about many of them in a USA Today op-ed as far back as July 30, 
2001. 

And I understand that the authors of the implementing legisla- 
tion, suspicious of the fleeting nature of BRAC savings, deliberately 
required that the Secretary of Defense certify that this 2005 BRAC 
round would generate savings in six years in each military depart- 
ment as a prerequisite for conducting the round. In fact, the Sec- 
retary of Defense did certify that the Departments of the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force would be each into the black by 2011, not 
2017, a full six years later, as reported today by the GAO. 

Let me be clear that this subcommittee is quite concerned that 
the department failed to achieve a legally required Secretary of De- 
fense-certified objective by six years. 

I understand that, in the conduct of the BRAC round, military 
value, not cost, was the primary criterion prescribed by the imple- 
menting legislation. I realize that the costs of construction have in- 
creased dramatically due to worldwide competition for materials, 
that the Army and Marine Corps are leveraging the BRAC process 
to reset their forces, and that the whole department used the 
BRAC round as a transformation enabler. 

While I support these transformational efforts and the increases 
in the Army and Marine Corps, it is still disappointing that more 
savings will not be realized. Nonetheless, the BRAC process was 
approved in 2005, and so this is a hearing on the implementation 
of BRAC. 

And as the chairman has emphasized, there is no intent to 
change or undue the BRAC recommendations. The communities af- 
fected by BRAC deserve to know that Congress is committed to see- 
ing the BRAC process through. The worst thing we could do would 
be to change course in midstream. However, we should take this 
opportunity to learn how to more effectively manage this process 
in future rounds. According to the GAO, BRAC is still expected to 
save $15 billion. Since the savings are coming late in the process, 
we will be watching closely to be sure the much-touted military 
value of this BRAC round materializes. 

Mr. Grone’s testimony reinforces the complexity of executing this 
round, which I can appreciate. Even today, the Army has not an- 
nounced the final locations of additional brigade combat teams, the 
Army’s major combat unit. Without that knowledge, military con- 
struction costs cannot be budgeted, nor can local communities ac- 
complish the necessary planning for schools, roads and other amen- 
ities needed by an expanding population. 

I want to once again thank the chairman for scheduling this 
hearing and for selecting a broad cross-section of witnesses who 
can address all important aspects of this process from the point of 
view of the Department of Defense to both gaining and losing com- 
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munities. And I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. And, 
Mr. Chairman, thank you, and I yield back the balance my time. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

I know that we have received a few inquiries from Members out- 
side the subcommittee to address the witnesses. And after con- 
sultation with the minority, I now ask unanimous consent that 
Members outside the House Armed Services Committee be author- 
ized to question the panel members at today’s hearing. These Mem- 
bers will be recognized at the conclusion of questioning by the 
members of the House Armed Services Committee. 

No objection? We will just do that. Okay. 

Now, today we have two panels of distinguished witnesses rep- 
resenting the Department of Defense, the Government Accountabil- 
ity Office, and other organizations that have been affected by 
BRAC. 

And without objection, the witnesses’ prepared testimony will be 
accepted for the record. 

On the first panel, we have the principal architect of the BRAC’s 
2005 implementation process. Secretary Phil Grone, and the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office, Mr. Brian Lepore. 

Secretary Grone, it is so good to see you. You and I have had a 
great relationship. We appreciate the loyalty not only to the serv- 
ices, but to this country, and your outstanding work. And we have 
known each other for a long time, and we are just happy that you 
are here. 

And I understand that you are leaving us. And I know that your 
expertise and your experience will be missed, but I hope that we 
can continue to consult with you. 

Secretary Grone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ortiz. We can begin by — Mr. Secretary, you can come up 
with an opening statement. And just feel free to make your state- 
ment this morning. Good to see you, Phil. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP W. GRONE, DEPUTY UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE (INSTALLATIONS AND ENVIRONMENT) 

Secretary Grone. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Forbes, members of the subcommittee, other distinguished mem- 
bers of the House. 

I am privileged to be here in my last week of service to the De- 
partment to discuss the 2005 round of base closure and realign- 
ment and the implementation thereof 

As the chairman and the ranking member have indicated, the 
size of this round is extraordinary by any means compared to prior 
rounds of base closure and realignment. This effort touches over 
800 separate locations across the Nation, with 24 major closures, 
24 major realignments, and 765 other actions. 

Those decisions resulted from a laborious, legally mandated proc- 
ess that took us from 1,200 candidate recommendations within the 
Department of Defense to 222 recommendations that the Secretary 
ultimately made to the independent commission. 

The commission then, considering all evidence before it, both pro- 
vided by the Department and provided in field hearings and other 
sources of information, which the Department did not have access 
or could not provide under the terms of the statute, made changes 
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to the Department’s recommendations, supported, in the case of — 
35 percent of the department’s recommendations were changed in 
some way, large or small, by the commission, which is a greater 
change rate than in all prior rounds of BRAG combined, where the 
change rate was 15 percent. 

So the commission very actively considered the Department’s rec- 
ommendations, considered all of the evidence, and made a signifi- 
cant number of changes. 

Forty percent of what resulted from that process resulted from 
the Joint Cross-Service Group process, including some of the rec- 
ommendations that are of interest to Members in this room today. 
The Department had been criticized over four rounds of base clo- 
sure and realignment for things that we did not do. 

The Department was criticized for its inability to adequately get 
at joint processes and joint arrangements. And as part of that proc- 
ess, the criticism, including from some of the criticism from our 
friends in the Government Accountability Office, was that those ef- 
forts were too narrow. 

The Department responded to those criticisms by doing two 
things. First, it created Joint Cross-Service Groups with broad 
mandates. Rather than looking merely at military medical treat- 
ment facilities, we looked at the medical functions of the depart- 
ment broadly. 

Rather than looking merely at depots, we looked at industrial ca- 
pability. Rather than merely looking at laboratories, we looked at 
technical capability, as well as examining other what we called 
back-office functions, headquarters and support activities among 
them, that had never been addressed on a joint cross-service basis 
before. 

And we gave those groups real authority to make recommenda- 
tions to the senior leadership. These were not Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (OSD)-mandated requirements. They were jointly 
arrived at decisions that worked their way through the senior lead- 
ership, exercising their military judgment based on the data and 
the strategies that were available at the time. 

I understand the comments made by my friend that I have 
worked with so many years, the chairman, gentleman from Texas, 
on the complexity of this managing BRAG in the context of the 
global war on terror and broader force transformation. 

But as the Secretary said at the time and as the Administration 
continued to assert, this was precisely the time and the moment for 
us to re-look at the national military infrastructure because of the 
nature of the missions that we are being asked to undertake and 
the nature of force transformation ongoing within the Department 
of Defense. 

The Army is the principal exemplar of that. The Army is cur- 
rently involved in the broadest force transformation, broadest reset, 
most complex installations transformation since 1942. 

Our ability to establish maneuver centers of excellence, fires cen- 
ters of excellence, and other things that are necessary to support 
the force, even in advance of decisions to grow the Army, could not 
have been accomplished without a Base Realignment and Closure 
round. And in that sense, they were necessary to the mission of 
today and the mission of tomorrow. 
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I am also very sensitive to the questions of the increasing costs 
that have appeared in the round. As we extensively discussed with 
all four oversight subcommittees earlier this year, the budget jus- 
tification documents in February provided the detail for the in- 
creases in those costs. 

As I said then and I will say again today, those costs basically 
fell into three broad baskets: $2 billion of the $8 billion, $8 billion- 
plus of increase is derived from taking then-year dollars that the 
Cost of Base Realignment Actions (COBRA) model provided and 
putting it into an implementation plan over a six-year spread. Nat- 
ural inflation causes $2 billion of increase. 

An additional $2 billion was caused by other changes that re- 
sulted from site survey work. At certain locations. Fort Knox being 
among them for the human resources center of excellence, when we 
actually got people on the ground beyond COBRA to do siting work, 
the notion of renovating disconnected facilities with a very sparse 
Information Technology (IT) backbone and infrastructure was very 
difficult, so we substituted new construction for mere renovation to 
give us the transformational capability that the recommendation 
intended. 

And $4 billion, nearly half, approximately half of the increase, 
was due to an Army package of enhancements that was brought 
forward in that particular program review. Some of those items 
were items that had been omitted in earlier parts of the planning; 
some of them were enhancements for additional training ranges at 
places like Fort Benning; and others were enhancements for qual- 
ity of life. 

Some of those may serve a dual purpose. Some of those may sup- 
port parts of the force beyond the question of BRAC. But all of 
them support aspects of the BRAC realignment. And the decision 
of the leadership was to provide full cost visibility on all aspects 
directly and materially affected by BRAC. And they were included 
in the package. 

The question of savings is an important one. We and the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office have had a longstanding disagreement 
on the question on personnel savings and what they mean, in 
terms of savings in this process. Our view is that, to the extent 
that you are realigning manpower and forces or taking force struc- 
ture out, that is the cleanest. 

But to the extent that you are avoiding having to pay for addi- 
tional recruitment of military or civilian personnel or contractors in 
an inefficiently aligned system, those cost avoidances need to be 
counted as savings, and we have. 

Even after implementation, we are still expecting $4 billion in 
annual recurring savings on an annual basis beginning in 2012. 
Implementation is complex. And one of the ways in which this com- 
mittee and this Congress can help us in implementation is by ad- 
dressing what has been one of the more disruptive aspects of im- 
plementation than in any prior round of BRAC. 

We are now in the 27th month of implementation. Fourteen of 
those 27 months have been constricted, constrained in some way by 
the inability of the Department to either access funds, through no- 
tice and wait or other limiting provisions, or through the inability 
to have full appropriation as requested by the President. 
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For the last two years, we have been operating under continuing 
resolutions which have affected the management of this account. 
The budget request for the current fiscal year to implement the 
round — we are in a third of six years of implementation — is $8.2 
billion. We are operating in the continuing resolution environment 
that gives us a piece of last year’s appropriation of $5.6 billion. 

The department cannot effectively implement the round unless it 
has access to the resources that are necessary to implement it. So, 
Mr. Chairman, we urge you — and we have always had your strong 
support and the support of the gentleman from Virginia and oth- 
ers — to work with us and with the Appropriations Committee to 
ensure that we can access the funds that are necessary to imple- 
ment the round. 

I know there is always a question of whether or not we can make 
their legally mandated deadline of September 15, 2011. I am not 
yet prepared to concede that that is not achievable, but time is rap- 
idly working against us, and our inability to secure the necessary 
funds works against us. 

Oversight is important. The dialogue with the committees has 
been very, very critical to us in helping shape aspects of the imple- 
mentation plan. But our ability to work together and our ability to 
complete the mission on time — for the good of the Army, the good 
of the forces, the good of the department, good of the country — is 
dependent on our ability to effectively implement in a timely way. 
And for that, we urgently need your support. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Grone can be found in the 
Appendix on page 81.] 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. As always, you have al- 
ways been very eloquent, and we certainly appreciate your testi- 
mony this morning. 

And now we will go to Mr. Lepore. Thank you so much, sir, for 
joining with us. And you can begin with your testimony, sir. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN J. LEPORE, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE CAPA- 
BILITIES AND MANAGEMENT, U.S. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Lepore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, and invited Mem- 
bers, I am delighted to be here today to testify on implementation 
of BRAC 2005. This is the largest, most complex, and costliest 
BRAC ever. Unlike previous rounds, the Secretary of Defense saw 
this round as an opportunity to transform DOD, promote jointness, 
and save money. Thus, BRAC 2005 focuses more on business proc- 
ess reengineering and base realignments, rather than closures. 

Today in my testimony, I will address GAO’s role in BRAC and 
how the estimated costs and savings have changed since 2005. My 
testimony is based on our reviews of DOD’s process for developing 
its recommendations and our reports on its implementation. 

Now I will turn to my first topic: our role in BRAC. We were re- 
quired by law to monitor the process that DOD uses and did use 
in developing its recommendations. We issued our report on July 
1, 2005, and concluded that DOD’s process was generally logical, 
reasoned, and well-documented, but we also raised an important 
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caution. That is the extent to which DOD achieved the savings it 
estimated was uncertain because of, one, the way in which military 
personnel reductions are counted; and, two, the fact that many of 
the recommendations focused on business process reengineering on 
transformation and, as a result, many of the savings were not vali- 
dated and much would depend on how the recommendations were 
implemented. 

We also pointed out that DOD and the commission used the cost 
of base realignment actions, or COBRA model, to evaluate the rec- 
ommendations. But we reported in both 1995 and in 2005 that, 
while COBRA is a useful tool for developing data to compare 
against candidate recommendations, it is not intended to and con- 
sequently does not produce budget-quality numbers. 

Thus, DOD’s budget request is likely to be different than the 
COBRA numbers. Once the recommendations become binding, we 
evaluate the efficiency and effectiveness of implementation just as 
we do other Federal programs, which brings me to my second topic. 

Yesterday, we issued our latest report on BRAC implementation 
and concluded that the costs have gone up from the 2005 commis- 
sion estimates of about $21 billion to the President’s fiscal year 
2008 budget submission number of about $31 billion. 

Here is why: Construction and operations and maintenance is ex- 
pected to be higher. In addition, inflation and environmental res- 
toration costs are not included in COBRA but, in fact, are included, 
of course, in the President’s budget submission. 

Conversely, net annual recurring savings are likely to be lower. 
In 2005, the commission projected net annual recurring savings of 
about $4.2 billion. As you know, it is now about $4 billion. DOD 
attributes much of the savings to no longer operating closed bases 
and from military personnel reductions. 

These reductions generally consist of disestablishing organiza- 
tions and transferring military personnel from one location to an- 
other, but maintaining the current end strength. So DOD still pays 
the salary and benefits while also claiming this as a savings. 

We do not believe this generates funds that can be spent on 
other defense priorities, since the individuals are still getting paid. 
Without these savings, projected net annual recurring savings falls 
to about $2.2 billion, still substantial. 

This is a longstanding point of disagreement between us and 
DOD, as Secretary Grone indicated. We talked about it in 1995; we 
talked about it in 2005. But we also felt that the Congress would 
not have adequate transparency over the savings estimated from 
BRAC. That is why yesterday we recommended that DOD explain 
its savings from personnel reductions versus other savings, and 
DOD agreed. 

One other measure for evaluating BRAC is 20-year net present 
value, which calculates the future value of costs and savings from 
BRAC. The overall payback period is expected to be less than 20 
years, but the number of recommendations that do not pay back in 
20 years has increased from 30 in the commission’s 2005 report to 
73, based on estimates in DOD’s fiscal year 2008 budget submis- 
sion. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are to monitor BRAC implementation 
and report annually with a post-implementation report within one 
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year of the end of implementation. We look forward to continuing 
to assist you in evaluating the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
implementation of BRAG 2005. 

This concludes my prepared statement, and I would be happy to 
answer any questions that you or the other members may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lepore can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 92.] 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you so much for your testimony. And this is 
exactly what we need, a check-and-balance system, so that we as 
Members of Congress can do what is right now. 

I am going to start with a question, and I am going to — we have 
many Members who are with us today. And I am going to be sure 
that we allow them to ask questions this morning. As soon as all 
the Members of the committee have asked questions, we will allow 
them to do that. 

Mr. Grone, and I know you do support a compliance of the BRAG 
recommendations. And as to Naval Station Ingleside closure rec- 
ommendations, I have become aware that the Department would 
like to bend the interpretation and place barracks and other sup- 
porting facilities at other locations besides Naval Station San 
Diego. 

And I was just wondering, will you support something like that? 
And I know that your days are short here. But sometimes, you 
know, they come and propose to us with a Plan A, and then some- 
body comes to us and presents a Plan B, and then we see that they 
are carrying out Plan C. This is why there is a little confusion, and 
maybe you can enlighten me on what we are hearing from several 
sides on this issue. 

Secretary Grone. Mr. Chairman, I will do the best I can. It is 
a question that affects most directly the Navy. 

The ships that are part of the recommendation will realign di- 
rectly to the intended location. Naval Station San Diego, pursuant 
to the recommendation. I know there had been some discussion 
about whether or not those ships might relocate to another location 
in the vicinity of San Diego. 

There is no touch-and-go provision; there is no other appropriate 
provision for implementing the recommendation. Those ships will 
be at Naval Station San Diego. 

The support facilities — and as the BRAG process was moving 
along, the Navy was also further enhancing its regionalization con- 
cept. The Navy has a number of assets at Point Loma, very near 
Naval Station San Diego, that support various aspects of the fleet 
throughout the region. 

It is perfectly within the understanding of the recommendation, 
as well as the management of manpower building for the Navy, to 
have queues, quarters in the Point Loma area. They are a part of 
Naval Station San Diego from a management perspective. They do 
not need to be directly at the ship. 

So we have some flexibility, in terms of the best siting for quar- 
ters. But the stationing of the ships and their operational employ- 
ment will be out of Naval Station San Diego. 

Mr. Ortiz. But, you know, I attended most of the BRAG hear- 
ings, and I never heard that they would be moving some place else. 
The testimony was always that they were moving to San Diego, 
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and that they had also fishing facilities, and that that had every- 
thing. 

And all of a sudden, they said, “No, we don’t have facilities. We 
are going to have to probably build facilities.” And what I am try- 
ing to get to is, you don’t think that the base closure commission 
was misled when they said that they were moving to San Diego, 
and that they were going to be there, and that the facilities were 
ready, and they have adequate facilities and adequate berthing? 

Secretary Grone. I would have to go back and look at the spe- 
cific testimony of what was meant by facilities, whether that was 
for the direct support of the ships or whether that was also in sup- 
port of personnel and where they would be quartered. 

But the issue has been looked at with the Office of General 
Counsel in light of the record, and I am confident that as the Navy 
has designed the program is legally sufficient. 

Mr. Ortiz. I wish I knew who was going to replace you. Do you 
know who is going to replace you? 

Secretary Grone. That announcement has not been made yet, 
sir. 

Mr. Ortiz. And this is the concern, of course, when we are being 
told one thing and DOD does something else. And this concerns us. 
And this is why I am very, very interested. 

You know, one of the things that we have been trying to get from 
the Navy is their implementation program. We have been asking 
the Navy to give us a copy as to how they are going to make their 
plan work, their implementation. And up to this date, we haven’t 
received anything. 

Do you think that, before you leave, you might be able to help 
us get the Navy to give us this plan? 

Secretary Grone. I don’t see any obvious reason why the Navy 
couldn’t detail how the plan would be implemented to members. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 209.] 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, and I have a lot of other questions that 
I would like to ask, but I want to be fair to all the Members who 
have an interest in this hearing today. So I am going to cut it 
short, and then I will come back with some other questions. 

Now, I would like to yield to my good friend, Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, will be brief so we 
can get as many questions in as possible. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you for being here and for your service. And 
I just have two questions for you. 

The first one is, we know military value is so important, and we 
know that, you know, one of the key things for the BRAG process 
is making sure about the readiness of our troops. And the question 
I would ask you this morning, is the BRAG process negatively im- 
pacting our soldiers’ operational readiness or ability to prosecute 
the global war on terror, in your opinion? 

Secretary Grone. In my opinion, no. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay, second question is this. One of the concerns 
to those of us on the committee is whether the Army can meet the 
September 2011 statutoiy deadline, and you talked about that, too. 
In fact, I have checked in with the base in my district affected by 
BRAG, which is Fort Lee, and see how they are doing. 
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Now, they asked them, “Can you do it? Can you complete the 
construction on time?” And they said, “Absolutely, if we get the 
money.” And then the question comes back to something you al- 
luded to a little bit, and that is, can you explain to us on the com- 
mittee the impact, if any, the delay in funding for fiscal year 2007, 
which I believe arrived just this past May, had to the schedule and 
cost of your construction plans? 

And can you also address the process as it relates to the fiscal 
year 2008 Military Construction (MILCON) bill that still hasn’t 
passed yet? 

Secretary Grone. Well, sir, it is difficult to say with specificity 
what any particular delay in funding means, in terms of the cost 
of a given project at a given location. What I can tell you is how 
we go about managing those delays or the partial funding that we 
receive. 

One of the difficulties inside the department — I mean, in a com- 
plex management exercise like this — is the amount of time it takes 
with the components to realign how the plans are going to be done, 
because as we present the President’s budget, there is an assump- 
tion of how the year will execute. 

Now, those execution plans can always change in implementa- 
tion, but when we have partial funding and are uncertain as to 
when funding will come — the first two years of implementation 
were a bit easier. We could generally on a pro rata basis apportion 
those funds, and the components could execute what they could. 

As we are approaching this year, the third year, we are finding 
that a little bit more difficult to just do the peanut butter spread 
across the enterprise. So we are having to make discrete choices 
about what missions are to be or should be more effectively pro- 
tected or enhanced in the distribution of limited funds. And that 
is causing, certainly, some things to slip to the right. 

And our hope is that we can get the full funding and then bring 
that program back, but it causes us to have to continue to adjust 
and readjust the program, and that provides for a lack of surety 
at the base level, and it does, to some degree, affect our ability to 
effectively engage with communities about when certain things are 
going to happen. 

That particularly is difficult when we are dealing with not just 
receiver sites in BRAG, but any site that it might also be affected 
be Army modularity or other initiatives. The inability to sort of be 
precise with regard to schedule makes it harder to work with com- 
munities to accommodate that growth in time. 

So we are looking at the question of costs very carefully. I want 
to try to have a better way of demonstrating how things are going 
to happen. But unless we already have a contract out that we then 
can’t award, and then we have to go to an award later, it is going 
to be hard on a specific basis to say what that change order would 
be. 

Mr. Forbes. And thank you. 

Mr. Lepore, just a quick question for you. And if you can answer 
today, fine. If you need to submit it in writing, that is okay. But 
I know your report indicates an increase of about $10 billion in the 
BRAG implementation, and it indicates about $7 billion of that, as 
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I understand, military construction, about $3 billion that stems 
from inflation, environmental cleanup, and other factors. 

And can you describe for us which of those costs you believe 
could have been accounted for ahead of time or in the assessment 
process? And it may be more generically — now with greater trans- 
parency in the BRAC implementation, costs have increased. In ret- 
rospect, should the BRAC process have built in additional methods 
to increase cost accuracy? 

Mr. Before. One of the challenges that the Department has, I 
think, in producing those numbers is they are, in effect, a forecast. 
What DOD is trying to do is to look forward over the 6-year imple- 
mentation period and try to determine, what will I need to do, 
what will DOD need to do to implement, in this case, 182 rec- 
ommendations, over 800 individual BRAC actions, to implement 
those recommendations? So the challenge is an important one and 
I think should not be missed. 

The COBRA model does not account for inflation. It works with 
standards and averages. It uses constant dollars. And as a result, 
by definition, inflation is not built in. 

The reason in our report we compared the 2005 dollars with the 
2008 dollars and actually presents the inflation, if you will, is that 
the Congress ultimately appropriates in current dollars, not con- 
stant dollars, and DOD requests funds in current dollars and not 
constant dollars. 

So certainly the question, is there something that could have 
been foreseen? Certainly, inflation was a factor. Estimating how 
much it is, is certainly particularly challenging. 

And the other point I would make is that the COBRA model also 
does not include environmental restoration costs by design. And the 
theory behind that is that cleaning up environmental contamina- 
tion on an installation is a liability to DOD, regardless of whether 
a base is to be closed or not, to protect human life, health and safe- 
ty. And so those two items — in this case, totaling on the order of 
$3.5 billion, were not included in COBRA and were not designed 
to be included. 

And so one can certainly recognize it is not there, but one would 
have to estimate how much that is going to be over the six-year pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you both. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Ortiz. We will try our best to stay within the five-minute 
rule, because we have a lot of Members, and we want to be fair to 
give everybody an opportunity to ask a question. And so be sure 
that you stay within the five minutes. 

And now let me yield to my good friend, Ms. Boyda. 

Mrs. Boyda. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have the honor — I am Nancy Boyda from Kansas. I have the 
honor and the responsibility of representing Fort Leavenworth, 
Fort Riley, Parsons Army Ammunition Plant, which is big, so I 
have three points that I would like to — if I can’t get an answer, I 
would like to get on the record that are deeply, deeply concerning 
to us. 

Clearly, the two combat brigade teams that are going to stay in 
Europe, one of those was scheduled to come back, a heavy brigade 
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team coming back to Fort Riley. How do you intend to comply with 
the BRAG and keep those there? Is it temporary? Can you just ex- 
pand on — give us the information there? 

Secretary Grone. Ma’am, I will. I know some of these questions 
arise from some reports that appeared in the New York Times. And 
there is a good deal about that article that was incorrect. 

The incorrect part starts with the Secretary has not yet made a 
decision on that question and it is a matter still under consider- 
ation by the senior leadership. 

The other aspect of the story that got maybe a little garbled is 
that words like “defer” and “delay” create the opportunity for mis- 
interpretation, because individuals like yourself understandably at- 
tach that to the units that are there now. 

The issue is, and before the leadership, is whether or not there 
would be an American military presence larger than was previously 
contemplated in those locations for a longer, slightly longer period 
of time than was otherwise in the original plan. 

A question of whether 1st Armor Ilivision (AD), 1st Infantry Di- 
vision (ID) come back to the United States and the capabilities rep- 
resented by 1 AD and 1 ID by the statutory deadline is not at 
issue. The department will comply with its obligations under BRAG 
for that capability to be in place by the deadline. 

Mrs. Boyda. All right, thank you very much. 

The Parsons Army Ammunition Plant, which was one of the clos- 
ing sites, I had a question about equipment that is left there. We 
have been having several conversations with your shop about the 
equipment. And their question is, what savings are we trying to re- 
alize by not moving equipment around and storing it? What sav- 
ings — are we looking at what we can save, our BRAG dollars, and 
use them for something else, if equipment is merely going to be 
moved and stored to just leave it? Do you have any thoughts that 
you could share with us on that? 

Secretary Grone. That is an implementation detail that I am not 
that close to, as it is an Army action. 

Mrs. Boyda. Do you understand basically the purpose — it is very 
difficult 

Secretary Grone. I do. 

Mrs. Boyda [continuing]. To see why we are sending very 
limited 

Secretary Grone. I do. 

Mrs. Boyda [continuing]. Precious dollars. And it is very difficult 
to see what actual benefit is coming from that. 

Secretary Grone. What I would like to do is take that back, and 
in light of not just written for the record, but in light of my depar- 
ture on Friday, I will try to come back to you with an answer be- 
fore the end of the day on Friday, if I can. 

Mrs. Boyda. Thank you so much. It would mean a great deal. 

Secretary Grone. And if I can’t, I will tell you why not and who 
is going to get back to you, if I could. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 223.] 

Mrs. Boyda. The third question has to do with commissaries and 
appropriated funds versus the nonappropriated funds and having 
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the site. Do you have any — and, again, are you familiar with that 
issue, if I could shortcut the 

Secretary Grone. In a generic way, in terms of whether items 
that we 

Mrs. Boyda. Yes, with BRAG, we are being asked to provide 
funds from the users for commissaries when, in fact, this is real- 
ly — we are building a commissary because of the increased — be- 
cause we were a gaining facility. 

Secretary Grone. So to make sure that I understand you, it is 
that the question of whether or not MILCON, BRAG or the sur- 
charge ought to fund the requirement. 

Mrs. Boyda. Yes. And obviously the surcharge is the least desir- 
able of those. 

Secretary Grone. That is understood. This has been a subject of 
some correspondence and discussion between Members in both 
chambers with my colleagues and the undersecretary for personnel 
and readiness, as they run the lion’s share of those programs. 
The 

Mrs. Boyda. Well, let me just say, as my time is going, let me 
say for the record that clearly that surcharge is by far the least 
preferable. 

Secretary Grone. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Boyda. You know, the need for these extra facilities results 
from our — and we are very happy in Kansas to have these extra 
brigades there. 

Secretary Grone. What my colleagues in Personnel and Readi- 
ness (PNR) are doing right now is looking very clearly at those var- 
ious requirements and bending them, what ought to be MILCON, 
what ought to be surcharged, what ought to be attached to BRAG 
as a result of BRAG actions. And then they will come back to the 
Congress with, I assume, all the necessary proposals in that regard 
and will do what is necessary to support those quality of life facili- 
ties. 

Mrs. Boyda. Okay, thank you so much. And good luck in your 
new life. 

Secretary Grone. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Boyda. Thank you. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think my questions will be like most people’s questions today, 
parochial. I have Fort Benning, which straddles the Georgia-Ala- 
bama line, as you know. And I am wondering if you can tell me 
how many soldiers are going to be relocated to Fort Benning as a 
part of BRAG? 

Secretary Grone. Sir, the last information I had from the Army 
on that was just shy of 1,000 permanent party. 

Mr. Rogers. How many families, total individuals? 

Secretary Grone. I don’t have a specific number of families. 
What I have is what I think are the number of students that may 
be there longer than three months, under three months. And the 
military students staying at Benning longer than 3 months, I have 
it just nearly 1,200 students. 
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I could try to break that back down to how many personnel with 
family, but I don’t know that we specifically know that yet until 
we get through all the Permanent Change of Station (PCS) process. 

Mr. Rogers. But the figure I have heard 

Secretary Grone [continuing]. Right now for how many students. 

Mr. Rogers. And the figure that I have heard from the military 
is they are expecting a total of 35,000 people to be coming to the 
Benning area, both on-post and off-post, as a result of this BRAC. 

Secretary Grone. Well, that may be. There are a combination of 
factors there. One is the military and civilian personnel and their 
family members, the estimates right now are somewhere around 
13,000 folks. Layered into that, particularly from a local perspec- 
tive as you are trying to do planning, are people trying to do esti- 
mates for what kind of contractor support base might also come 
with that. 

And so the Army will make representations as to the personnel 
that they control, military and civilian personnel and related fam- 
ily members, and then there will be a larger discussion about the 
contractor base. And that is occasionally where we have some folks 
occasionally maybe talking past each other, not willfully, but just 
understanding the base line is important. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, my understanding is Benning is one of eight 
facilities around the country that is going to experience dramatic 
growth as a result of the relocating of missions in the BRAC. And 
they have the same concerns I think that the other seven commu- 
nities have, and that is, how do we absorb from an infrastructure 
standpoint off-post these new folks, in schools, in hospitals? 

The superintendents of the school systems on both the Georgia 
side and the Alabama side have talked with me about if there is 
going to be any one-time funding to help them expand their facili- 
ties to accommodate the new students. 

Can you tell me if you have any plans to do that in any of these 
communities? 

Secretary Grone. Well, the department traditionally has not pro- 
vided appropriated funds for that purpose beyond the Department 
of Defense Education Activity (DODEA) school system. We are 
working — we have provided planning grants to communities and 
the states, local education authorities. 

There are discussions ongoing about how to think about the Im- 
pact Aid question, maybe in a different form. That is very prelimi- 
nary. No decisions are made. But we don’t have a program, other 
than some programs that the Department of Education has, grant 
programs that provide brick-and-mortar construction. 

This week in St. Louis, we have the Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment with the Eederal interagency, agencies represented under the 
Economic Adjustment Committee, which I chair in the interagency 
on behalf of the Secretary, are meeting with the growth commu- 
nities. And a principal part of that discussion is education. There 
is also a track on transportation and other associated infrastruc- 
ture issues, as we all continue to work together to have the infra- 
structure in the communities where we are going to have growth 
be able to support that as it comes online. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I know that, in previous BRAC, when we lost 
Eort McClellan in my congressional district, it had a huge economic 
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impact on the district. But to their credit, the Army was very help- 
ful in helping that community transition. I think that there should 
be a little bit more sensitivity to these communities who are going 
to have to absorb all these new people. 

And I would like to know, do you have an individual in your of- 
fice that these local officials can make contact with, talk about 
their concerns? 

Secretary Grone. The director of the Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, is the principal leader on that from an 
economic adjustment perspective. We have a team of folks. I know 
some of those folks are working with folks in the Fort Benning 
area. 

I know he would be pleased to come up and have a conversation 
about issues that are of concern to you. 

Mr. Rogers. Great. I would like to do that. 

Secretary Grone. It is a pretty important part of what we do 
from a planning perspective. 

Mr. Rogers. And my last question is, do you know the timeline 
for the Armor Center moving to Benning from Fort Knox? 

Secretary Grone. I am sorry, sir? 

Mr. Rogers. Do you know what the timeline is for the Armor 
Center to move from Fort Knox to Benning? 

Secretary Grone. I don’t have that specifically in front of me 
today, but I can get that to you this afternoon. That is not a 

Mr. Rogers. I would appreciate that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Grone. That is a short question and answer. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 227.] 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is probably unfair to ask you about every single change in the 
2005 BRAG law. And if it would be okay, there is a couple Con- 
necticut-specific items which we will just submit in writing, and 
any help your office can give in terms of some questions we have 
about implementation. 

And the only question I really wanted to ask about was just the 
consolidation of the Reserve Centers, which, again, GAO looked at 
that issue and determined that the costs are higher, the savings 
are less, but nonetheless it still seems like a good plan, something 
that I know the guard and reserve units in New England, at least, 
are very excited about. 

But there does seem to be implementation problems in terms of 
just, again, the costs that this is going to result in and also some 
of the siting that the statute specifically mandated. Newtown, Con- 
necticut, was identified as a place where there is a Reserve Center 
that would be built. Unfortunately, there does not appear, because 
Newtown, Connecticut, is pretty good real estate, a location where 
this can happen. 

And I guess GAO stated that there needs to be sort of a better 
system for stakeholders to really understand how this is all going 
to sort of place itself out. And we are seeing that in Connecticut, 
is that there is a lot of confusion, again, from people who don’t — 
who support the concept and want to see it happen. And I am just 
wondering whether that is something that is happening across the 
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country, whether or not the Department of Defense is trying to 
come up with a strategy to help implement whether it is a good 
idea. 

Secretary Grone. Well, sir, I appreciate your comments there, 
because the effort to — particularly for the Army, for this to be a 
total force BRAG process and to do those consolidations, is critically 
important to the future of the reserve components and their role 
with the active force as part of the total force to execute the mis- 
sion. 

The adjutants general were very deeply involved in that process. 
They will continue to be deeply involved in that process. I am a bit 
concerned that you say that there may be some issues of stakehold- 
ers in the state of Connecticut that may need some addressing, and 
I am happy to go back, and talk to the Army about that, and have 
some folks come talk to you about that, because I think it is impor- 
tant to keep that all on track. 

The question that is not the implementation challenge in relation 
to cost — and it is a point I want to stress again — is that when we 
brought the fiscal year 2006 budget to Congress, there were con- 
cerns — or 2007 budget to Congress — there were concerns that 
whether or not we were going to fully fund the program. 

And the questions at the time were, “We know the program is 
not fully loaded, in terms of the funds against the requirements. 
How can you assure us that every action will be undertaken?” 

The commitment of the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary was 
that, after we went through all the implementation planning, we 
would have a fully funded program. And that is the program we 
brought forward this year. So the reserve force component trans- 
formation pieces are fully funded in the program. 

Issues of implementation planning and some of those specific de- 
tails about a specific reference to a specific town, which may not 
have an available real estate asset, is one we are going to have to 
continue to work through. There are a limited number of those 
across the country, but there are ones we are going to have to con- 
tinue to work very hard, because the Reserve Center trans- 
formation is a critically important part of the total force concept. 

So I would like to have some folks with the Army come talk to 
you about that to make sure that we have got the right people talk- 
ing to each other in this process to make that go as smoothly as 
possible. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, when you say that the program is fully 
loaded, is this including the quality of life facilities, as well? 

Secretary Grone. The quality of life? What kind of quality of life 
facilities, because we have — in terms of — I am not quite sure what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Ortiz. See, when we talk about quality of life, we go from 
health facilities. Post Exchanges (PXs), Naval Exchanges, all that 
kind of stuff. 

Secretary Grone. I mean, some of the major additions, particu- 
larly to the Army package, the $4 billion package, was in the qual- 
ity of life arena. In answer to the question of the gentlelady from 
Kansas, I suggested that there are some aspects of the commissary 
and exchange system and some of the things that would be funded, 
either MILCON, BRAG or through the surcharge, that needed to 
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be looked at, because there was apparently some uncertainty with- 
in the system about where these go. 

As those requirements are identified and specified for what ought 
to fund them, then they will be funded in that way. And if we 
make an adjustment in the next budget request to accommodate 
those that are BRAC-specific, we will make that adjustment. 

But every requirement that we know today that is a quality of 
life requirement, pertinent to the BRAG recommendations that 
have been identified by the services, and they are part of the pro- 
gram. 

The full funding requirements that the Secretary and the Deputy 
Secretary made one year-plus ago pertain not just to that program, 
but to the program and to the process. There will be requirements 
that come off the table for things that are no longer required, just 
as, as we do some further planning and examination, there may be 
a BRAC-related child development center or a commissary that 
may be needed. And that may come into the program. 

But based on the requirements we know today that are specific 
to BRAG, they are in the program. And then, as I indicated, my 
colleagues in personnel and readiness are looking at that very 
question, particularly on the commissary and exchange system, to 
understand which of the three lanes those ought to be funded in. 
And I would expect we would make the appropriate adjustment at 
that time. 

Mr. Ortiz. I would like, before I move to Mr. McHugh from New 
York, do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Before. As you know, Mr. Ghairman, we took a look in our 
report that we call the Growth Bases Report at the preparedness 
of the installations that were growing, such as Fort Benning, to ac- 
commodate everybody coming in. 

That report was broader than BRAG. It did talk about BRAG, 
but it also was discussing Army modularity, the establishment of 
the brigade combat teams, to a lesser extent, growth of force could 
be involved that, as well. 

And the point we were making in that report, which is what I 
believe you are asking me about, was, what it clear to the local in- 
stallation commander at the installations that we visited, that all 
of the childcare and other quality of life kinds of facilities would 
be there when the forces arrived? And there was some concern that 
some may be there, some may not be. 

But it is important to note that that report talked about more 
than BRAG. And I believe Secretary Grone’s comment dealt with 
BRAG specific. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

Mr. McHugh. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Ghairman. 

Let me begin by adding my words of congratulations to our new 
ranking member. I know, Mr. Ghairman, you and he will work very 
well together, and I certainly look forward to working with our new 
leader. 

Also, to Secretary Grone, Phil, best wishes to you in the future. 
You still have many, many friends here, more than most of us have 
on this panel. So I wish you all the best, and we appreciate all the 
great service that you provided this committee and, of course, in re- 
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cent years to the Department and to the men and women in uni- 
form. 

Having said that, I want to make sure — I have heard your dia- 
logue with Ms. Boyda. I just heard the exchange with the chair- 
man. And that was really going to he the one area of inquiry that 
I had. 

More generically, we have got a pattern through nonappropriated 
fund projects that is disconcerting to me and concerning, as well. 
And as you look at years 2005 through 2008, when you have got 
commissary and Navy construction requests that total about $2.2 
billion, $929 million of those dollars, or over 40 percent, resulted 
because DOD requested waivers to allow Navy funding, non- 
appropriated funding, to be used to pay for projects that, by stated 
DOD policy, ought to be built with appropriated funds. 

We all understand there comes a time when waivers are re- 
quired, when you have projects that are unable to be accounted for 
in an appropriate way. In fact, that is the quote from the DOD pol- 
icy from time to time. But over 40 percent is a pretty big number 
through a three-year period. 

And as we look at 2008, of the total funds that you have re- 
quested, we are really concerned again about this use of waiver, 
particularly in the BRAG and the re-stationing accounts, because 
those are projects that, by policy — and I heard you say that your 
personnel folks are looking at it, but we have looked at it — and, by 
policy, certainly should not be Navy funding. I guess we can talk 
about other possible ways, but shouldn’t be Navy funding, except 
on time-to-time basis. 

So I wanted to weigh in my two cents’ worth. I don’t know if you 
want to respond to my comments any differently than you did in 
the dialogue that you had with my two colleagues. But this is a 
concern, and I don’t need to lecture you or even discuss with you, 
because I know you fully understand, when we divert those Navy 
funds, those are dollars that are unable to go to very important 
projects that benefit quality of life of every solder, sailor, airman, 
and Marine out there. 

So that is an unpaid editorial comment on my part. If you would 
like to comment, I would be appreciative. 

Secretary Grone. Mr. McHugh, thank you for your kind re- 
marks. I will take the concerns expressed by Ms. Boyda, the chair- 
man, and yourself back to Mr. Dominguez and raise them with 
him. And we will see where that sort of process goes. 

I understand and appreciate the dynamic that you have laid out. 
I understand it. I will make sure that I will raise it with the appro- 
priate folks. Dr. Chu and Mr. Dominguez, and see how that will 
be addressed in the coming weeks and months. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Loebsack. 

Mr. Loebsack. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I just want to follow up a little bit on what Congressman 
Courtney was talking about. I am from Iowa, from the Second Dis- 
trict of Iowa, and folks don’t think about military facilities in Iowa 
very often. In fact, when I mentioned this prior to the hearing 
today, Mr. Lepore thought I had Rock Island, but I don’t. That is 
in Congressman Braley’s district. There are four Iowa National 
Guard facilities included in the 2005 BRAG, and of these three of 
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them, all of which are in my district, have yet to be funded. The 
Cedar Rapids and Middletown sites include Armed Forces readi- 
ness centers and field maintenance shops. The Muscatine site is a 
readiness center. 

The facilities were built in 1916, 1950, and 1973 respectively. 
They are too small to support current operations. They contain as- 
bestos and are prone to flooding, yet the Iowa National Guard has 
not received funding to improve the sites in over 15 years. 

The Iowa National Guard, like National Guard units across the 
country — I don’t think this is necessarily a district-specific concern; 
we already heard from Congressman Courtney, as well — the Iowa 
National Guard faces increasing recruiting and retention shortfalls. 
You mentioned sort of part of the overall force requirements. 

Rundown, unhealthy facilities weigh heavily on recruitment and 
retention. I think that probably shouldn’t go without saying. But 
the readiness centers are therefore absolutely vital to the health of 
the guard. 

Secretary Grone, in your testimony, you state that BRAG 2005 
is based upon, in part, “the impact on operational readiness of the 
total force of the Department of Defense, including the impact on 
joint warfighting, training and readiness.” The Army approved de- 
signs for all three BRAC sites, and my district will not only mod- 
ernize infrastructure and maximize funding, but will also allow for 
increased joint operations and training between the Iowa National 
Guard and reserve forces. 

Such infrastructure will improve, “joint warfighting, training and 
readiness.” Yet this week, I was informed that the Army informed 
the Iowa National Guard they do not intend to fund construction 
of field maintenance facilities that are meant to support multiple 
armories, despite having previously approved designs that are in- 
tended to do just that. 

I am, of course, deeply concerned that cost overruns and delays 
in the BRAC process have led the Army to prioritize funding in 
such a way that the National Guard is being left behind with the 
possible result that the Cedar Rapids, Muscatine and Middletown 
sites will have to be scaled back and the effectiveness of BRAC 
2005 reduced. 

Can you just speak to some of those concerns that I have raised. 
Secretary Grone? I really appreciate that very much. 

And I guess one of the major questions is, are the cost overruns 
and construction delays resulting in scaled-back goals for the 
BRAC 2005 process? 

Secretary Grone. I am not aware that that is the case. And I 
would have to go back and consult with the Army on what the force 
transformation, reserve component transformation plan in Iowa 
looks like and whether or not there are projects that are being ad- 
justed. I mean, I just don’t know the detail, obviously, as well as 
you do, sir, and I would like to go back and do that and get back 
to you by Friday, if I could. 

Mr. Loebsack. That would be great. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

Secretary Grone. I mean, it is not the case that we are going to 
comply with every recommendation. And the program and the re- 
sources in the program are designed to allow us to comply with 
every recommendation. So I would like to go back and look at the 
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specifics on that one and then get back to you, because it 
doesn’t 

Mr. Loebsack. Well, the timelines have been pushed back out. 

Secretary Grone. I mean, I certainly understand that, in some 
cases, given the state of appropriations and planning, how projects 
and plans can shift within the implementation period. That is one 
thing we have to do. That is materially different from saying we 
are not going to do something. 

And the implication in your question that we are not going to do 
something, then I want to go back and take a look at it. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 223.] 

Mr. Loebsack. Okay. Yes, thank you, and I guess I just want to 
reiterate again, you know, sort of the importance, the increased im- 
portance that we have seen in recent years with the war in Iraq, 
obviously, and Afghanistan, as well, the increased importance of 
the guard and the reserves. 

These facilities, you know, they clearly have to be upgraded. 
There is no doubt about it, because it will have certainly an impact 
on recruitment in the future, as well. 

So thank you very much to both of you. I yield back the rest of 
my time. 

Secretary Grone. And, Mr. Chairman, if I might, just to make 
sure that 

Mr. Ortiz. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Grone [continuing]. Particularly the staff sort of un- 
derstands. In the intervening 72 hours, if I indicate to them that 
I am going to get back to them directly, we will also provide mate- 
rial in writing for the record so that the record is clear, so that 
what is told to a member verbally is going to be told in writing on 
the record. So I would just make sure that 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

My good friend, Mr. Robin Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Phil and Brian, thank you for coming today. You are on 
your home field here, Phil. 

I want you to both speak to me. Phil, begin first. Talk about 
planning and implementation as it relates to BRAG on Impact Aid. 
My focus is pretty much on BRAG and Polk, and the number of 
students added to the school system. 

If you would just update the committee on plans for implementa- 
tion, execution, particularly of Impact Aid and assimilating these 
students as the moves are made. 

Secretary Grone. Well, Mr. Hayes, as you know, one of the chal- 
lenges of the Impact Aid program is that it is a trailing indicator. 
The districts don’t receive the funds until after they know how 
many students are there, and they have been working with them 
for a year, and then they get the funds. 

One of the issues is when Impact Aid money comes. And it tends 
to be in a trailing indicator. If you have a stable population, stable 
student environment, no significant increase in force structure, 
that generally tends to work and work well. 

Schools apply for the money after they know how many students 
are there. We can do the Impact Aid categorization. One of the 
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challenges in implementation is that a number of school districts 
are saying, based on the plans that a given component, the Army, 
may have, we have an infrastructure challenge and we have an Im- 
pact Aid challenge, in terms of being able to support the students 
when they arrive, even if we have the infrastructure. 

And that is one of the issues that has been discussed between 
the Army and the Department of Education, is to how to make that 
process work a little bit better for local education authorities. I just 
don’t know that we have an answer yet, a specific answer yet, in 
terms of what any changes we may choose to make. 

And that is just something — folks are still talking about working 
with local folks about how this process is going to work. 

Mr. Hayes. Obviously, this issue is very familiar to a — and this 
is my fault — a fairly small group within DOD. Can you speculate 
on how active this small, knowledgeable group will be in putting 
forward what you just expressed is an essential idea, that rather 
than following, if there is any way we can turn this into a lead in 
preparation process, as opposed to trying to play catch-up? 

Secretary Grone. Well, I can’t speculate on how active or inac- 
tive any one individual is going to be for organization. And there 
are still just a number of proposals on the table for how we deal 
with the education question. And so there is no — I can’t be specific 
in terms of what the answer will be, because we don’t know what 
the answer is going to be yet. 

And that is part of what results from the discussions we are hav- 
ing in St. Louis this week, the work that we are doing with local 
education agencies, other interested parties. I mean, I think it is 
just too early for me to be able to say that there is an answer. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, Dr. Deegan will be in the next panel, and I am 
sure he will speak to the specifics. But in the meantime, those of 
you who are here and listening and those back across the river, 
this is an absolutely family support issue. It is a crucial education 
issue. 

And I hope the number of people that are actively involved in ad- 
vocating for increased Impact Aid will be listening and expanding 
their participation and horizons, because it is so important for fam- 
ily support for our troops and education in general. 

Brian, would you have any additional thoughts? 

Mr. Before. Yes, I appreciate the opportunity to jump in here. 
As you may know, we are taking a look at the Impact Aid that is 
available from the Federal Government more generally, not just 
from DOD, but also Department of Transportation, Department of 
Education, and so forth. 

That particular engagement is well underway. We are in the 
process of collecting data right now, visiting local communities, as 
well as the installations that are surrounded by the communities, 
and the Federal agencies that actually have some level of Impact 
Aid available. 

We expect to release that report later, in late-winter, mid-spring 
time frame, something like that. We are still collecting the data 
right now, have not begun to write yet. But I suspect that report 
will answer many of the questions that you are raising. And as I 
said, that study is well underway, and we expect to be done early 
next year. 
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Secretary Grone. And, Mr. Chairman, if I may add to Mr. 
Hayes, this is not just — we are not proceeding with this as solely 
just a DOD issue. There are a number of team and field visits that 
are being conducted jointly between DOD and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. 

So we are leveraging every part of the Federal interagency that 
is concerned about the education of the children of servicemen and 
women, to make sure that we understand the problem well, that 
we are designing the right programs, that we are going to have the 
right answers, and working collaboratively with folks. 

So it is not just DOD. We are working actively with the Depart- 
ment of Education, and folks are out there working it very hard. 

Mr. Hayes. Appreciate the interest and the comments, Mr. 
Chairman. And I am sure it is something that you all will stay 
after. 

Dr. Harrison is our public school superintendent — wonderful in- 
dividual and office to work through. And a few other little small 
pieces in closing, we need some additional parking. They are not 
listed in the material here today, but just a couple little pieces to 
make BRAG work smoother. And MILCON is very important. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, sir. 

My good friend, Mr. Cummings from Maryland. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lepore, in 20 years, how much do you believe the overall 
BRAG process will save the DOD and, specifically, the movement 
of Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen’s Proving Ground? Do you have that 
information? 

Mr. Lepore. Yes, I sure do. We have that, as well, in the report 
that we issued yesterday. The 20-year net present value is running 
on the order of $25 billion, give or take, and there is a savings, 20- 
year net present value savings, according to the DOD data, from 
closure of Fort Monmouth and the realignment of Aberdeen, and 
the military preparatory school going to West Point, on the order 
of $450 million, give or take. 

The key point, though. Representative Cummings, is both of 
them still do show a savings. 

Mr. Cummings. I am sorry, say that again? 

Mr. Lepore. Both do — the bulk analysis continued to show a sav- 
ings from the Fort Monmouth recommendation. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Secretary, thank you for your service. And 
BRAG is about far more than cost savings, is it not? 

Secretary Grone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cummings. It is about maximizing military value and creat- 
ing synergy and efficiency within the Department of Defense, a 
task that is critical for us to adequately provide support to our 
troops overseas and ensure that we succeed in our mission to pro- 
tect our families from terrorist attacks, is that correct? 

Secretary Grone. That is correct. 

Mr. Cummings. No, Mr. Secretary, beyond the cost and saving 
value of the move of Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
what are the exact benefits that his consolidation will provide the 
DOD and our troops on the ground, particularly in combating ter- 
rorists? Do you have that information? 
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Secretary Grone. Well, Mr. Cummings, the underlying question 
of how to deal with Command, Control, Communications, Comput- 
ers, Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (C4ISR) and 
other mission sets that the Army needs and where to do that and 
how to do that was a principal part of and a key aspect of this rec- 
ommendation. 

This recommendation is not about merely replicating the capa- 
bilities at Fort Monmouth at Aberdeen Proving Ground with no 
other mission capability brought to bear. And I know there is con- 
cern about the cost of the closure and the realignment of those 
functions. 

But what is being created at Aberdeen is something we do not 
have today. And as the Army details the report later this month 
on how that plan will come forward and the capability that will be 
built, pursuant to the recommendation, and the mitigation plan 
that they have in place to mitigate for any loss of intellectual cap- 
ital and how we will continue to proceed with the military mission, 
it will be something that we will be able to demonstrate, I think 
fairly effectively. 

But the notion of the integration of a number of different proto- 
typing facilities from a number of different aspects of a mission is 
critically important. And I know there was disagreement at the 
commission from folks who supported keeping missions at Fort 
Monmouth. 

But the Army’s view, the Department’s view, the commission’s 
view that Fort Monmouth didn’t have the expansion capacity and 
the capability to take these additional co-located missions that are 
not just coming from Fort Monmouth, but that are coming from 
two other Army installations to Aberdeen Proving Ground, was a 
key part of what we are trying to do. 

So the military value that is part of the underlying of the mis- 
sion, ability to look at current and future missions in a very sort 
of detailed way, is going to give the Army and the Army Materiel 
Command and the C4ISR and other related missions the capability 
that it needs for today and for the future. 

The Secretary of the Army committed, the Department commit- 
ted that we would realign and manage those missions and that 
transition in a way that did not disrupt our ability to conduct ongo- 
ing operations. 

It is in many ways not a dissimilar commitment from the com- 
mitment that was made in the realignment of military medical 
mission inside the national capital region, but as we transitioned 
to a new Walter Reed National Military Medical Center that the 
capability to support forces and support our people will be in place 
before the mission transitions. 

And so those commitments are there. The Army will, I think, be 
able to demonstrate a very effective plan for that. But the underly- 
ing military justification, absent the question, just divorced from 
the question of cost and savings, the inherent military value that 
was demonstrated to the commission by the department remains 
military value for a new capability we do not have today. 

And it is critically important to the future of the Army and the 
nation, and we need to proceed with it. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much. 
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And I understand that the DOD will he submitting a report cer- 
tifying that the movement of Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground will not harm our fight against terrorists? Is that correct? 

Secretary Grone. The commitment was that we would submit 
that report by the end of the year, that is correct. And we are on 
track for that. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. LoBiondo from New Jersey. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much for holding 
this hearing. I, as many of my colleagues, have some very serious 
concerns about the BRAG process, and in particular as it regards 
to Fort Monmouth. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent to submit a statement for 
the record and, in so doing, expressing my serious concern about 
Fort Monmouth, yield my time to our Republican expert from New 
Jersey, and really in the whole Congress, Congressman Jim 
Saxton, to carry on with this issue. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 170.] 

Mr. Ortiz. No objections. 

Mr. Saxton. I thank Mr. LoBiondo for yielding. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are actually here today to review the BRAC process. And I 
think it would be interesting to put it into context in this way. I 
remember 20 years ago when Congressman Dick Armey had intro- 
duced the first legislation to create Base Realignment and Closure. 

In trying to get enough votes, there was a general from the Pen- 
tagon who came to visit. And he said, “We really need a BRAC 
process.” And he said, “My job in the Pentagon has been to close 
bases.” And he said, “Since I have been in that job now for three 
years, we have closed none and opened two.” 

So he said we need a process, because many bases were opened 
during World War I and World War II and established and have 
grown under circumstances that were then important cir- 
cumstances for the military at the time, but today’s military is dif- 
ferent. So we need different bases, and we need to realign some. 

And he said, won’t you please vote for what I call BRAC 1989? 
I forget what the official name of it was then. And then the BRAC 
process actually evolved from BRAC 1989 to BRAC 1991 and BRAC 
1993 and BRAC 1995. And the process changed. And now we are 
talking about BRAC 2005, and the process has changed yet again. 

So keeping all that in mind and keeping in mind that the mem- 
bers of the Base Realignment and Closure commission are human, 
keeping in mind that people who testified before the Base Realign- 
ment and Closure commission are also human, keeping in mind 
that human beings from time to time do things that they wish they 
could change later if they had the opportunity, and keeping in 
mind that, when Congress as part of the BRAC 2005 process said, 
“Yes, these recommendations are acceptable,” and they became 
law, and the only way to change them is by creating a new law, 
and since Congress has historically declined to change BRAC, in 
my view, as far as I know, ever, that means that the BRAC process 
reaches a dead-end when Congress adopts the recommendations or 
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fails to reject the recommendations of the Base Realignment and 
Closure commission. The process comes to a dead-end. 

And I have always thought that it would he something that 
would he healthy to explore, as to whether or not we really want 
it to he a dead-end. Congress won’t deal with it. There is no process 
in place through BRAC that I am aware of to deal with it. 

And so, as part of this look that we are doing today regarding 
the BRAC process, from your experiences — hoth of you have exten- 
sive experience, both in writing BRAC laws and in evaluating 
BRAC laws, and in carrying out BRAC laws, I am wondering if 
there ought to be a way that a Fort Monmouth or a whatever base 
is — if there has been an egregious mistake made. 

Is there room in the evolutionary process to plug in that would 
address this dead-end problem that I am talking about? 

Secretary Grone. Mr. Saxton, I don’t know how one would do 
that without reopening the entirety of the process. And the reason 
I say that — and Fort Monmouth is an example, but it is not the 
only example — is that there are fairly significant and very deep 
daisy chains that affect each of these recommendations. And to be 
able to say — which I do not concede — that a mistake was made in 
this case affects at least four other installations and disrupts the 
organic planning for how we would address the new mission and 
the new capability. 

There is always the thought that, once a BRAC commission 
makes a recommendation and it is accepted and it becomes law, 
that basing that force lay-down, whatever it is, is forever in stone, 
the reality is that new mission requirements 10 or 15 years from 
now — and it is slightly easier to do with smaller size military units 
who can reposition forces, move a ship, move a squadron — the only 
way to really get at the comprehensive question is through a com- 
prehensive examination. 

The recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, sustained by 
the commission with some changes and then ratified by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, arose out of a comprehensive examination 
of the technical capability and capacity of the Department of De- 
fense. The only way to do anything like that would be to reopen 
the entirety of the technical functions of the Department of De- 
fense. 

At that point, you have what is a rough equivalent of a mini- 
BRAC. And future rounds of Base Realignment and Closure, as the 
Secretary of Defense and the chairman of the commission indicated 
at the appropriate point in time, their view was that Congress 
should provide for a periodic, time-to-time — I believe it was at 
every ten years — ability to go in and re-examine missions, re-exam- 
ine deployment of forces and mission sets, and particularly as it af- 
fects things that involve civilian personnel, because the organic 
statute makes it very, very difficult to realign or adjust missions 
in any way, shape, manner or form, as it affects civilian personnel. 

So the only way in which to do that would be along the lines that 
Secretary Rumsfeld and Chairman Principi recommended, which is 
a periodic, comprehensive examination. That does not mean that 
every round would be as large as this one. This one occurred in the 
middle of significant force transformation. 
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But the ability for a process to comprehensively look at all of the 
available missions and make changes as necessary is the only way 
that I know of that would be fair and reasonable and actually be 
comprehensive enough so that we would have surety in the out- 
come. 

Mr. Before. As you know, we have been directed by the House 
Armed Services Committee to do an ongoing monitoring, if you will, 
of the implementation of BRAG 2005 with a post-implementation 
report within one year of the end of implementation or, said dif- 
ferently, we will have a report out on or before September 14, 2012. 

Essentially we expect that report will be a kind of lessons 
learned report, what worked well, what didn’t, what was different 
about BRAC 2005 versus the prior four BRAC rounds. And I am 
hopeful that that report, when it comes out, may provide some as- 
sistance as the Members of Congress think about whether or not 
there ever will be a future BRAC and, if there is going to be one, 
regardless of its size or complexity or the estimated cost, that the 
lessons learned from this BRAC, as well as the prior four BRACs, 
are helpful in designing what the statute would look like to imple- 
ment that future BRAC, if there ever is one. 

So I am hopeful that that report will provide some of the kinds 
of information that I think would be helpful at that point. 

Secretary Grone. And, Mr. Chairman, and just to quickly add 
one aspect to the question that Mr. Saxton raised, I am reminded 
that, when the Administration sought authority, it requested two 
rounds. Congress, in its judgment, authorized one. 

So the ability to have had, I think for lack of a better term, a 
self-corrective mechanism or a re-examination would have been 
provided, but the national decision — the national decision was one 
round. Our original proposal was for two. 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Chairman, if I could just — so the answer is that 
the only way to have a re-examination would be to have another 
round of BRAC, where a base that had been closed could be recon- 
sidered in that BRAC round, is that what you are saying? 

Secretary Grone. In my personal opinion, yes. It is the only way 
to have a comprehensive examination of the question. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. Now I yield to my good friend from Guam, Mrs. 
Bordallo. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank 
you for calling this meeting today. 

Mr. Grone, thank you for testifying. And I also want to thank 
you for your service and wish you the best of luck in your future 
endeavors. Mr. Lepore, I appreciate all the work that the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office, especially your team, and for matters 
of the interest of Guam that you have rendered. 

My question has to do with cost savings. The skepticism of the 
cost savings with the BRAC process has been well-known, and I 
have long been skeptical about the cost saving benefits of the 
BRAC process. 

In the 1990’s, Guam was the crosshairs of BRAC, with the clos- 
ing of several critical installations on our island, namely the Naval 
Air Station and the U.S. Ship Repair Facility. At the time, I was 
the lieutenant governor and the chair of the BRAC commission do- 
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sures, and I traveled many times to the Pentagon to plead with 
them not to close bases on Guam because of its strategic position. 

The base closures, in my opinion, were intended to save the De- 
partment money in the long run. However, nearly a decade later, 
the strategists are re-proclaiming Guam as the most strategic asset 
in the Pacific. And now we prepare to meet the demands of an esti- 
mated 30,000-person increase in population, primarily as a result 
of the realignment of nearly 8,000 U.S. Marines from Okinawa, 
costing nearly $14 billion over the next 6 years. 

This military buildup on the island makes the BRAG decisions 
over the 1990’s seem short-sighted and has made the current re- 
alignment more difficult, as DOD seeks to reclaim lands, improve 
infrastructure that had been neglected for many years. 

Perhaps the 2005 round of BRAG has yielded what some would 
believe to be similarly short-sighted recommendations. Now, among 
these recommendations would be the decision to close Fort Mon- 
mouth. The GAO report released yesterday indicates that there are 
cost overruns totaling about $680 million, resulting from the re- 
alignment of personnel and military assets from the fort to other 
locations in the United States. 

Fort Monmouth is an important military asset for research and 
testing and evaluation of new technology. As DOD continues to im- 
plement this BRAG recommendation, what steps are being taken to 
mitigate any further cost overruns, specifically associated with the 
BRAG changes at Fort Monmouth? 

Additionally, the GAO report cites that part of the cost overruns 
are due to the fact that personnel and infrastructure changes at 
other military installations, such as Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
could potentially delay the actual closing of Fort Monmouth. 

I fear that such a delay issue could also emerge with regard to 
the realignment of military forces from Okinawa to Guam. Why 
hasn’t the Department built in buffer time for these types of 
moves? 

Secretary Grone. Ma’am, the answer to your last question is the 
statute provides the deadline. The legal mandate is that all Base 
Realignment and Closure actions resulting from the 2005 round 
must be completed by September 15, 2011. 

That is not a discretionary choice on the part of the Department. 
We have to finish by that deadline. 

The question of costs and savings at the general level — while I 
understand your question, I respectfully disagree. But our col- 
leagues in the Government Accountability Office and we, as was in- 
dicated earlier, have this disagreement over military personnel sav- 
ings. 

Even if you discount, which I don’t concede, the military person- 
nel savings that result from this round, the savings are still sub- 
stantial at over $2 billion in annual recurring savings beginning in 
2012. When I served on this committee as a member of staff, a 
good MILCON program for any of the components in any given 
year was $1 billion dollars. So from my perspective, that is the 
rough equivalent of two military departments’ MILCON programs 
every year from here to the far horizon. 

Those are resources that can be reallocated to other purposes. 
And if you concede the point on military personnel eliminations 
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and the savings and cost avoidances that come from that — now we 
are talking about $4 billion in annual recurring savings on an an- 
nual basis. That can be more effectively applied to mission support 
or military construction or the movement of the Marine Corps from 
Okinawa to Guam or whatever the mission set might be. 

Even with, on the question of savings, this question of, what is 
the annual recurring savings from the closure and realignment of 
the missions at Fort Monmouth? Both we and the GAO agree that 
there is a savings. Those savings are — given the nature of Fort 
Monmouth, those savings do not accrue and this is not a dispute 
over whether or not military personnel savings are real or not. 

These are savings that result from overhead. And it is a point 
that we and the audit community do not disagree on. 

And as I previously indicated, one of the great challenges in im- 
plementation is timely receipt of appropriations. And again, we are 
in a position where we are the 26 V 2 months we have had effectively 
to legally implement the decisions of the commission, as they were 
enacted into law. 

And for 14 of those 26 V 2 months, we have been encumbered by 
some way to act. And our ability to get to the legal deadline is en- 
tirely dependent, again, upon the ability to apply resources where 
they are needed, on time, to be able to accomplish the mission. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you, Mr. Grone. 

I also respectfully disagree on the savings. I am very curious 
about Guam, because now we are spending billions of dollars to re- 
build housing and what-have-you that has laid dormant for all 
these years. And in the tropics, things deteriorate very quickly. 

And I am just curious — I am having the staff here look up the 
savings. Were there savings on these closing the bases in Guam? 

Secretary Grone. I don’t have the COBRA analysis on the 1993 
or 1995 

Ms. Bordallo. Can I ask you to provide the committee with the 
cost savings? Because now we are spending so many billions of dol- 
lars to relocate, and all of a sudden we have decided that Guam 
is strategic. So I just wondered, you know, if you could provide the 
cost savings in that — for the naval activities on Guam. 

Secretary Grone. We could. I would caution, ma’am, though, 
that some of the — it is not entirely an apples-to-apples comparison, 
because some of the facilities that were closed are not facilities that 
are going to be used to support a Marine moved from Okinawa to 
Guam. 

Ms. Bordallo. I understand that. 

Secretap^ Grone. So there would have been significant acquisi- 
tion activity of facilities in any event, even if the 1993 round had 
not occurred. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 223.] 

Ms. Bordallo. Mr. Chairman, if I could, I had one more quick 
question for Mr. Grone. 

Mr. Ortiz. Because our new member from Colorado is very anx- 
ious to ask a question. He is a new member. But go ahead. Go 
ahead. 

Ms. Bordallo. Very quick. I am just curious about the BRAG 
2005 joint basing. 
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A joint base will be valuable on Guam if its cost savings are real- 
ized. However, some of these joint basings, I don’t know if they 
have been 100 percent workable. 

I am just wondering, the Air Force base and the Naval base on 
Guam are 20 miles apart. Now, the mere geographical separation 
of the two installations could inhibit the foreseen cost savings envi- 
sioned by BRAG recommendations. So to that end, to what extent 
will the department allow base commanders to determine how joint 
basings will be implemented? That is my question. 

Secretary Grone. The joint basing recommendations are among 
that small set of recommendations where business plans have yet 
to be approved. There are a significant set of proposals on guidance 
to the field about how to implement joint bases. 

There remains some — although the differences have narrowed — 
there remains some disagreement about one or two core principles. 
And the senior leadership will have to sort through those disagree- 
ments. 

Under any scenario, without regard to the policy issues that are 
at dispute, the process that we are laying out begins at the local 
level, within a framework of overall guidance. And there will be 
some considerable discretion at the local level to design processes 
that make sense. 

We are currently conducting tabletop exercises at all of joint base 
locations, and we have conducted them in Guam. 

Ms. Bordallo. Yes. 

Secretary Grone. They are designed to inform the memoranda of 
agreement that are going to be necessary to implement that proc- 
ess. My expectation is that those would be ratified by the vice 
chiefs, so we will have a process that will reflect local requirement. 

We are not going to manage that with an across-the-world screw- 
driver on Guam down to some very narrow ridges. But we are 
going to put it within a basket of general guidance, so that com- 
manders have some surety about what they need to do. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you, Mr. Grone. And just so you keep 
Guam on the radar screen. 

Secretary Grone. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Grone. Thank you. 

We are very happy to have a new member who is a member of 
the Readiness Subcommittee. From Colorado, he brings a lot of 
knowledge to our committee, and I am just happy that he belongs 
to my subcommittee, Mr. Lamborn from Colorado. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And it is an honor to join this subcommittee. And I don’t have 
an immediate question, so I would like to yield my time to my col- 
league from New Jersey, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Ortiz. The gentleman yields. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you to my good friend from Colorado. And 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing us to sit on this committee. 
There are four of us here that are not part of it, and I do thank 
you for that. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is probably true that many, perhaps 
most, of the BRAG recommendations years to date have refocused, 
synergistically enhanced, and led to positive military outcomes. 
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that is, the joint base in New Jersey, the impending closure of Fort 
Monmouth represents an egregious exception that unnecessarily 
puts the warfighter at risk. 

Because of a near-certain loss of over 3,000 highly skilled, highly 
motivated, extraordinarily talented men and women, 70 percent of 
the fort’s workforce will not move. It will take several years to rep- 
licate in Aberdeen what is currently a world-class facility. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at war. We don’t have years. Gaps put 
lives at risk. Victor Ferlise, recently retired after 36 years of C4ISR 
service, including the 14 years as deputy to the commanding gen- 
eral, will tell the committee in panel two that Fort Monmouth 
ranked extremely high in military value, including first in develop- 
ment and acquisition in information systems technology and first 
in sensors, electronic and electronic warfare, and that only when 
non-mission-related attributes are factored in does its value drop. 

Secretary Grone testified just a few moments ago that military 
value was the primary consideration in making closures and re- 
alignment recommendations. 

So my first question to Secretary Grone: Would you explain this 
contradiction? 

In areas where it really matters, high military value, one, one, 
one and three, when non-mission-related attributes are factored in, 
it drops. So if that was the criteria, why did, again. Fort Monmouth 
need to be put on the closure list? 

Secretary Grone also testified that COBRA was not designed to, 
nor does it produce, budgetary, qualitary estimates. Why not? Why 
not take a better look at what the real costs are? 

Chairman Ortiz, you talked about the process being tainted and 
flawed. Nowhere is that more apparent than in that underaccount- 
ing. 

Systematically underestimating costs, GAO puts Fort 
Monmouth’s closure at $680 million more than advertised, raises 
the concerns among many of us that selected estimates were used 
to achieve a desired outcome. 

It turns out that even when COBRA’s numbers were corrected, 
like the garrison operating costs, thought to be $93 million, it was 
really $50 million per year. Even the number of $1.44 billion, in 
terms of what the total costs of moving would be, those validated 
costs were not included in what the BRAG commissioners looked 
at. 

The bottom line, Mr. Chairman, is this: In an unprecedented act, 
the BRAC commission itself seemed troubled enough to caveat this 
and only this decision with unprecedented conditionality by requir- 
ing a DOD report verifying that the move to Aberdeen will be ac- 
complished without a disruption of their support to the global war 
on terror, that redundant capabilities be put in place to mitigate 
potential degradation of such support, and to ensure maximum re- 
tention of critical workforce. 

We argue, our delegation, that this simply cannot be done. And 
we believe that the numbers and the rationale that we have offered 
throughout this process proves it. 

I would ask, Mr. Chairman, respectfully that there be a follow- 
up hearing — you did say this was the first hearing — perhaps in 
January, to carefully review that report, which DOD will submit at 
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the end of this month, to scrutinize the business plans to ensure 
that each concern is thoroughly addressed. 

Too much is at stake. Too many Americans, too many coalition 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines may be put in serious jeop- 
ardy if we don’t get this right. 

Specifically, in addition to the military value question, Mr. 
Grone, I would ask — 30 percent retention of critical workforce is 
the anticipated number, 70 percent loss, 3,100 employees. Does 
that, in your opinion, satisfy BRAG commission concerns of maxi- 
mum retention of critical workforce? And does this loss of difficult- 
to-replace intellectual capacity and capital pose any risk whatso- 
ever to the warfighter? 

Vic Ferlise calls this “irreparable and irresponsible.” He says 
there will be very few employees left to train those folks in Aber- 
deen who may get these jobs. Who is going to do the training if 
that wealth of knowledge has been lost? 

We are very concerned about this. And on jointness, there was 
already jointness with what is now the joint base in New Jersey. 
And I think that was missed, and that is a serious oversight. 

But if you could speak to those issues, I deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

Let us give time now to the secretary to respond to these ques- 
tions. Go ahead. 

Secretary Grone. Well, Mr. Chairman, there is quite a lot there. 
Let me start with the first question, military value. 

The issue, as it was laid out by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
is in relation to certain snapshots of military value. What he also 
didn’t say is that, when all aspects of military value were racked 
up. Fort Monmouth ranked SOth among Army installations. 

Now, military value has a number of aspects to it. One of the key 
aspects is status quo configuration or the development of future ca- 
pability. And in the development of the recommendation, the em- 
phasis was on the development of future capability. 

And in my response to the gentleman from Maryland, I talked 
a bit about that future capability, and the Army will detail in fur- 
ther detail the mission sets as they are going to be developed at 
Aberdeen and why they are critically important, as we realign mis- 
sion not just from Fort Monmouth, but also from Fort Belvoir, to 
co-locate at Aberdeen Proving Ground and create synergistic rela- 
tionships that go beyond the current status quo in C4ISR. 

On the question of COBRA, there is a reason why COBRA 
doesn’t have budget-quality data, and that is that, in order to se- 
cure budget-quality data, we would have to send site survey teams 
to the field. If we send site survey teams to the field, we could give 
the impression that we have already made decisions. COBRA was 
designed to give some reasonable estimate on a cost basis with a 
zero-year baseline so that you could adequately compare a variety 
of options. 

Mr. Smith. With all due respect, if I could interrupt. Secretary 
Grone, $1.4 billion was sent from the fort to the Department of De- 
fense. Why wasn’t that included? 

Secretary Grone. I will get to that point, Mr. Smith. And that 
point is this: The law provides, specifies, requires that the proc- 
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esses the department uses rest on certified data. Certified data is 
a chain-of-custody process. 

Questions go out from the headquarters through the system to 
the field. The data comes back up from the field, from Fort Mon- 
mouth, through the system to be used in the process. Later on in 
the process — frankly, at points after which the secretary had deliv- 
ered his recommendations — there were individuals who suggested 
that some of the data might be wrong. 

The department was not legally in a position to accept data out- 
side the certified data chain of custody and submit that to the com- 
mission because it would violate another requirement of the stat- 
ute, and that is that we treat all installations equally. 

Now, on the question of whether or not the commission had ac- 
cess to the information, the commission records in the three in- 
stances, three separate hearings, demonstrate clearly that the com- 
mission had access to data that we could not provide. The commis- 
sion, having examined that record thoroughly, both our record and 
the record it developed through field hearings and other submis- 
sions, voted 6-2 to not remove Fort Monmouth from the list and 
then voted 7-1 to allow it to proceed. 

A number of the issues that have been raised by members re- 
cently in the press and in other fora were the same issues that 
were addressed at the commission. Same data, same issues. The 
commission, exercising its independent discretion, also changed the 
Fort Monmouth recommendation of the department in at least one 
instance: by requiring night vision capability to remain at Fort 
Belvoir. 

The notion that the commission was a rubber stamp for the de- 
partment’s recommendations is not supported by the facts and is 
also not supported by the activity of the commission in changing 
35 percent of the recommendations in some way major or minor. 
The issue is, what is going to be the future capability that is to be 
developed at Aberdeen Proving Ground in a synergistic way that 
ties a number of different activities together, not just to co-locate 
them, but to enhance collaboration that will allow better support 
to the warfighter? 

The issue of loss of intellectual capital, the record is replete with 
debate inside the Department and at the commission on whether — 
the essential question was this: Is intellectual capital elastic or in- 
elastic? 

At the end of that debate, the judgment was that intellectual 
capital was elastic, because if you told the other positions, you can’t 
move anything. And so the inherent military value in the rec- 
ommendation, the implementation plans with the Department of 
the Army, the needs of the technical community, the needs of the 
warfighter are all going to be met through the objectives of this 
recommendation. 

And the notion that somehow senior military leadership in the 
development of the recommendation did so in a way that would put 
lives at risk on the battlefield is simply wrong, I submit respect- 
fully. 

Mr. Smith. Could I follow up very briefly, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ortiz. Well, go ahead, make it short, because we have got 
other members who want to ask questions, as well. 
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Mr. Smith. Did the Department anticipate a 70 percent of the in- 
dividuals, the men and women, not moving? I mean, would you 
have arrived at the same move. Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen, if 
that were factored in? I mean, that is such a high number of tal- 
ented individuals who are lost to the system. I mean, just because 
the law required this or required that, at what point do you say, 
“Corrective action needs to be taken. This is a mistake”? 

Secretary Grone. The availability of individuals and their ability 
to retire, if we want to look at it from that way and the status quo 
configuration, is that it is about the same rate as it is across the 
rest of the Department. 

So what essentially is being argued — and I understand and re- 
spect the needs and desires of the New Jersey delegation and other 
interested parties to want to retain that mission there, and they so 
fought, as you did and others did, before the commission. I respect 
that. 

The national decision was to do something else. And our obliga- 
tion is to carry out the statute. And that is what we intend to do. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, one of the things that — and the reason 
why this BRAG moved forward was because there were some prom- 
ises made that there were going to be a lot of savings. And this is 
what, in fact, one of the gentleman who happens to be a good 
friend of mine was the architect of moving with the base closure 
commission, it was his legislation, even though he was a member 
of the Agriculture Committee. You know, he moved forward that 
we should go ahead and do some base shutting down because we 
were going to save money. 

And when the BRAC commission came about, he was lobbying to 
keep bases open, you know? So this is why a lot of members are 
confused. Maybe there should have been some restraints, you 
know? He was for shutting down bases. He was, he said, for saving 
a lot of money. And then he decided that it was time for him to 
move and tried to keep some of the bases open. 

So this is why there is a lot of confusion among members and 
other people. But at this point, let me yield to my good friend, Ms. 
Shea-Porter, for a question, if she has one. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you. As a former military spouse and 
a member of the Armed Services Committee, I am sitting here lis- 
tening and questioning some of the numbers and the results of de- 
cisions that were made in the BRAC closing. 

And in particular, I am thinking about the thousands of soldiers 
and other military personnel who have been moved around or an- 
ticipate moving, closing, whatever. And I think about the 30,000 or 
so that will be coming to Guam. And I wonder about the security. 

Guam is very critical to our security. And I know that they 
closed some bases when the argument was made before how critical 
Guam was to our security. 

We spent the money, and now we are taking another look and 
sending those 30,000 to Guam. It seems like a very inconsistent 
policy, really short-term planning, and not looking at the cost. 

And so I am going to yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tlewoman from Guam who can question this. Thank you. 

Ms. Bordallo. I want to thank the congresswoman. I have al- 
ready asked my two questions, so thank you very much. 
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Ms. Shea-Porter. Okay. 

So can you explain to me, please, why just a few short years ago 
it was essential to close some bases in Guam and now, all of a sud- 
den, we are looking at Guam and saying we need to send a large 
number of troops there? And what has changed so dramatically? 
And what is the long-term view for Guam and for other areas that 
are essential? 

Secretary Grone. Well, I think it is important in this context to 
recognize that, when we were working with 1989, 1991, 1993, 1994 
rounds, the global situation was significantly different. The wall 
had come down in 1989. We were taking force structure out of the 
system. And in that context, the department had demonstrated sig- 
nificant excess capacity. 

So the first four rounds of BRAG were principally about reduc- 
tion of excess capacity. This round occurs in the process where we 
are engaged in broad force transformation and where there are 
other key aspects. 

I mean, certainly in the context of implementing the round, we 
are also in the process of growing the force, which was not on the 
table when we were making these decisions, but I would also point 
out that we close no significant ground force maneuver installation 
in this round. 

This was, if one could characterize it, principally a back-shop 
support structure force transformation BRAG. Despite the fact that 
we in — and I know that the gentlelady from Guam views it as re- 
grettable that there were certain decisions that were made on 
Guam many years ago — the fact of the matter is that we didn’t 
abandon Guam. The Air Force has been a key player in the strate- 
gic presence forward in the Pacific on Guam for many, many years, 
as has the Navy. 

In the context of realignment of force posture, in the context of 
a strengthening and repositioning of the strategic relationship with 
Japan, we agreed in the context of a broad series of arrangements 
that would affect the entirety of the alliance throughout the Pacific 
to reposition Marines from Okinawa to Guam. 

It is a different strategic rationale, a different strategic mission. 
And while I understand some of the challenges that it poses locally, 
this realignment of forward force posture — and it really is a ques- 
tion of realignment of forward force posture — is simply not the 
same dynamic as we had in the mid-1990’s when we were trying 
to realign some things. 

And, frankly, there were folks at the time in Guam that were 
urging us to close things on the island. And the lieutenant governor 
at the time didn’t take that position. Certainly not. But 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Well, may I interject here 

Secretary Grone. But we had — it was simply a different strate- 
gic — we were in a different strategic place. And now we have to 
move forward. And the importance of that arrangement as it re- 
lates to Guam is the United States is not bearing the full costs of 
the move. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. But what we are hearing now, and even 
though people obviously have their communities, I don’t think we 
are all just looking at a point from the impact on local commu- 
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nities, as critical as that is. We are also looking at, what is the 
strategy here? And what is the cost? 

And when you look at these overruns, there is something wrong, 
fundamentally wrong with the information that Congress received 
and that others received in the 2005 closing. And that, I think, is 
the core of the question here: Are you looking back at it? Are you 
examining it again? And how are these decisions made? 

You are listening to the gentleman from New Jersey talk about 
the critical effect on security here. Something seems fundamentally 
wrong. And I know that you can’t answer all of it, but this is a con- 
cern of Congress to get to the bottom of it. 

Secretary Grone. And I appreciate the question. We are always 
looking at lessons learned from all of these processes, but I don’t 
concede the central point, which is that the actions that we are un- 
dertaking lack military value. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Well, we almost lost the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard in that last round, and that was pretty essential to our 
national security — and not just in my humble opinion, but in 
many — and fortunately, it didn’t happen. 

But then you take a look at the decisions, we have to look long- 
term strategy. 

Secretary Grone. And the process as it was designed in that case 
got to an answer for the Nation that is accepted, a decided issue, 
and we will continue to utilize those assets as are required. This 
process is designed to allow the Department of Defense and the 
Secretary of Defense to develop a suite of recommendations. The 
law does not allow us to implement them and decide them upon 
our own. 

There is an independent, strictly independent review of those 
recommendations, and then a subsequent independent review by 
the President, and then one by the Congress. So 

Ms. Shea-Porter. I understand the process. I live there. But the 
problem was it did show up on the list, and it was not simply an 
easy decision. It required many, many voices to fight back and 
point out. It shouldn’t have been on the list to begin with, and 
these are the concerns that we have, how they wind up on the list, 
and then the story that they are told about what it will cost, and 
then the fact that the savings aren’t even recognized. 

I think there is a lot of reason for concern today. And I yield 
back. Thank you. 

Mr. Ortiz. Let me yield now to my good friend from California, 
Mr. Sam Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a delight 
to be back on this committee. When I first got elected to Congress, 
I served one term on it, and eventually ended up on the Military 
Construction Appropriations Committee, so I have been very in- 
volved in BRAC issues, not only jurisdictionally, but personally. 

My district has had part of our bases up every single BRAC 
round. And when I arrived, the BRAC had decided to close Fort 
Ord, which was the largest military base I think ever closed in any 
round. It affected about 33,000 people. 

And today one of our witnesses is the executive director of that 
reuse authority, Michael Houlemard, who has also been elected to 
be — he is the President of the reuse communities association. 
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But my questions are — I mean, what I have observed is that this 
is all driven by cost avoidance. How do you not retain unnecessary 
real estate and the jobs that go with it? 

But, in fact, no matter what happens — and this committee is in- 
teresting. It has had people that had windfalls because they are 
going to gain folks, and you have a lot on this committee that are 
wiped out by having closure. In either case, what you will argue 
is that there aren’t enough resources to do what needs to be done. 

And it seems to me that the tools that I have learned, why we 
were so successful in redevelopment, was that we got all the land 
free. There are two instruments that you never hear about any- 
more. It is called a public benefit conveyance, where the law lays 
out what you — the DOD can give the land free, particularly for 
educational purposes and so on. 

And then there is an economic development conveyance, which is 
also available to the discretion of the Secretary, and allows you to 
give land free. 

And what I wanted to ask — because I want to echo what every- 
one else said about Mr. Grone. I mean, he worked in this commit- 
tee. He certainly knows the inside of Congress, the House, and spe- 
cifically these issues, having been the staffer for so many years, 
and then moving over to be the undersecretary. 

And I think we are going to lose an incredible asset for this na- 
tion when you leave. And I just want to thank you for your public 
service. We haven’t always agreed, but you have been there, and 
you understand. And that is what is so important. 

But, Mr. Lepore, I want to ask you, do you value the giveaways? 
Do you put any economic value on those, on the public benefit or 
economic development benefit transfers? 

Mr. Lepore. In our 2005 report, we pointed out that that is one 
area where some better accounting might be helpful, that that is 
something the department generally doesn’t try to account for. 

Mr. Farr. You will account for when there is a windfall, a gain- 
ing community, the impact that it is going to have on schools and 
local infrastructure? 

Mr. Lepore. We have not attempted to account for that, in the 
way that I think you are referring to. What we are trying to do is 
we have a study underway right now that is taking a look at the 
impact on the local communities and the Federal assistance that is 
provided to the local communities in the gaining areas. 

I should point out that that review is bigger than BRAC’s. And 
some of the growth on the growth bases is BRAG, but some of it 
is other issues, as well. 

Mr. Farr. But it is bigger than BRAG, but it is about the mili- 
tary. It is about what the chairman talked about. And it is about 
what the former lieutenant governor of Guam, now congresswoman 
from Guam, talked — it is quality of life for military. You can’t have 
a military base isolated from the community. 

And that is what I think is so wrong with the BRAG process, is 
that we don’t understand and we don’t evaluate what kind of in- 
credible exciting growth can come out of, if you give this land away. 
I am really against these sales, because you have to then sort of 
prostitute yourself to get enough value out of that land in order to 
buy it. 
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And who is buying it? It is the local government. Where do they 
have the resources to do it? And on the other hand, we don’t value 
the fact that there are impacts. 

And I know my question — and back to Mr. Grone — is that we 
have in the law, under Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA), a 
provision where the Department of Defense can ask for money to 
provide for impact construction. We have done that in the past. 
There is just nobody asking for it. 

We have also provided — and this was before BRAG — the Kings 
Bay National Submarine Base in Georgia — when that was built, we 
built schools, we built community centers, we did all of the sort of 
off-military budget impact expenses just to make that base a work- 
able base. 

So the history is there, and the authority is there. And the ques- 
tion is, why don’t we ask for the monies to allow the schools that 
are going to have the realignments and the growth in those com- 
munities? 

As you know, Mr. Bishop, who is on the MILCON committee, is 
really complaining about the fact that, in Georgia, the influx of 
kids is not accounted for and not paid for. And there is no way that 
the school district has the resources to do this. 

So can we start — I mean, what I would like to hear from both 
of you is the response, in your senses. Can we ask for the money? 
Because we have the authority to do it, but haven’t done it. And, 
two, can we start getting a better accounting, if we are going to 
really do — if the whole thing is about cost avoidance, it seems to 
me we are just shifting the costs and not the value. 

And we need to make sure that we are better prepared to esti- 
mate value. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Grone. There are a number of different strands to 
your question, Mr. Earr. Let me try to address as many of them 
as I can. 

The question of what we do with education, as you know, is a 
complex one. Traditionally through the BRAG process, we have not 
done what you cite with some of the other examples. There are a 
number of communities where there are growth activities under- 
way which have undertaken the necessary bond issues to plan for 
the growth. 

It is a dialogue that we will have to keep dealing with. And so 
the authorities you are looking at is something we would have to 
sort of take a look at. I just am not familiar with it at that level 
of detail. 

But the question of recognizing that the installations are part 
and parcel of the communities is one that is, I think, well under- 
stood inside the Department. And the work that we have done, 
starting with sustainable ranges and all the other work that we are 
doing, and to work with state and local governments on the 
sustainment of the mission in the post-BRAC environment, rec- 
ognizing that this is probably — recommendation of the former sec- 
retary and the chairman of the commission, notwithstanding a 
once-in-a-generational activity. We may not come back to some- 
thing this significant for the next 20 or so years. 
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And so the notion of ensuring that we are working closely with 
state and local government on education, on transportation, on 
range sustainability, environmental buffers around our bases is a 
critically important part of the program. It is not, strictly speaking, 
a BRAG program, but it is part of the organic mission of the de- 
partment, and it is a function that we undertake very seriously. 

The transportation effects are all being assessed, and we have 
what I would call a regular order program in the Defense Access 
Road (DAR) program for that. There are a number of different loca- 
tions across the country that are being assessed as to what is DAR 
eligible and what is not. And those things that are eligible we will 
move forward with as we can, and we will do pursuant to existing 
authority. 

So there a number of different ways of getting at these problems. 
We just need to continue to work aggressively with the commu- 
nities. We pledged to do that. 

On the disposal side, as you know, we changed a number of our 
policies leading into the disposal of assets from this round. We 
have had — and I don’t want to speak for anyone in particular. Mr. 
Houlemard can speak more directly to this than I — but we have 
had a very close working relationship with growth, as well as com- 
munities that are going to undergo the unfortunate pain of a base 
closure or a major realignment. 

The question of whether or not everything ought to be sale or not 
I think is a settled question. The issue and the policy of the De- 
partment is a mixed toolkit approach. There may be parcels that 
we sell; there may be parcels that are square in the sweet spot for 
public benefit conveyance (PBC); there may be parcels that work 
best in a no-cost or a regular Economic Development Conveyance 
(EDC) process. 

All of those tools are available as part of a redevelopment plan- 
ning process that is really under the control of the local commu- 
nities. The Department is not going to dictate to local communities 
what that redevelopment option ought to be. We have some respon- 
sibility to make sure it is consistent with our authorities, but we 
are not going to tell folks that we think you ought to put a school 
here, and a this there, and a that there. 

And we committed to streamlining the process. And we commit- 
ted to keeping to the deadlines that are in the statute and, in large 
measure, we have. And local communities are beginning to respond 
in a timely way with redevelopment plans. 

So this process, while we have some challenges in implementa- 
tion at growth sites, from a disposal perspective, we have kept to 
our deadlines. Where we have not kept to deadlines, we have done 
so largely at the request of a local community. There are commu- 
nities that have come in and asked for additional stretches of dead- 
lines in order to make their redevelopment plan work and work ef- 
fectively. And those have been granted. 

So we are trying to do everything we can to work with folks to 
make sure that, as an asset transitions from military use to civil- 
ian use, and goes back on the local tax rolls, but it is in the best 
possible position, and we have no desire — on the day I walked into 
the Department of Defense, there were still over 400,000 acres on 
our books from prior rounds of BRAG. And we have whittled that 
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down to under 40,000 today. And that is principally at six or seven 
locations, heavily impacted by Unexploded Ordnance (UXO), which 
thankfully we do not have in this process this time. 

But our objective is to position local communities for success. 
That means transitioning assets as expeditiously as we can, and we 
are trying to do that. And we have greatly benefited from the in- 
sights that you and other members have brought to this process as 
we were developing a new policy. 

Mr. Farr. The only comment I would have is that I don’t think 
the Department is very aggressive about telling communities that 
they can get the land free through EDCs and PBCs. It seems to 
me that is always a struggle. You want highest value for the land, 
and that is one of the problems that I think the GAO’s office has, 
is they are always accounting for, “Let us get value for this.” 

But it is all out of the same tax base, whether those taxpayers 
are paying the money to the Federal Government or the stage gov- 
ernment or local government. The real value is, how do you reuse 
it? 

Secretary Grone. Yes, understood. 

Mr. Farr. And if we have to sell it, I don’t think the — you know, 
the feds can say we got fair value for our land. On the other hand, 
the community had to go through a real strain to try to pay for it. 
And I do think you ought to use the EDCs and PBCs must more 
aggressively. 

Secretary Grone. As Mr. Houlemard can testify — and I don’t 
want to speak for him — and he has heard me say and give the 
speech on mixed toolkit on more than one occasion. So official pol- 
icy of the Department is for all approaches to be on the table. 

Mr. Ortiz. We have three more members who have questions to 
ask, and then, of course, we need to move to our second panel. 

My good friend, Frank Pallone, from New Jersey, do you have a 
question? Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Pallone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for having this hear- 
ing. And as part of my questions to the two witnesses, I want to 
explain my approach and why we have asked you to have a witness 
from Fort Monmouth and why we are spending so much time today 
on the Fort Monmouth issue. 

Mr. Grone acknowledged that, at the time of the BRAG decision, 
there was definitely controversy or disunity, if you will, amongst 
the BRAG members over whether or not Fort Monmouth should 
close and those functions be transferred to Aberdeen. 

And as a result of that, there was this report that the BRAG put 
into the BRAG commission’s report that said that the Pentagon 
had to look at the situation at Fort Monmouth — and I will specifi- 
cally use the language here — and said that the BRAG commission 
stated that, “The Secretary of Defense shall submit a report to the 
congressional committees of jurisdiction that movement of organi- 
zation, functions, or activities from Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen 
Proving Ground will be accomplished without disruption of their 
support for the global war on terror.” 

Now, I mentioned this because Fort Monmouth was unique 
amongst all the BRAG recommendations or report in that this was 
the only one that had this caveat, and it was because of the dis- 
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unity and questioning that, perhaps, this was not the proper move, 
to close Fort Monmouth, that this report was put in to report back 
to the committees, including this one. 

And I mention this, Mr. Chairman, because it is our understand- 
ing, from talking to the BRAG commissioners, that unlike the rest 
of the BRAC, where you would have to have a subsequent BRAC, 
as Mr. Grone said, in order to reverse the recommendation, in this 
case, you would not because if the report from the Pentagon 
showed that this closing should not occur because it would nega- 
tively impact the global war on terror. Fort Monmouth would not 
close and the movement to Aberdeen would not take place. 

So I am just trying to make the point — and I am going to ask 
these questions again — that this is a unique situation. And once 
this report comes out, because it has been delayed and the Penta- 
gon has said that they will certify that it is okay to make the move, 
but that once this report comes out, I think it is the obligation of 
this committee, as well as the GAO and all of us, to follow up, and 
look at this report, and determine whether or not it was done accu- 
rately, because if it wasn’t and the recommendations should not be 
to close Fort Monmouth then, within the context of the BRAC, you 
could keep Fort Monmouth open, without having to go to subse- 
quent legislation or a subsequent BRAC. 

So I just want to follow up on what my colleague, Mr. Smith, 
said. It is very important when this report comes out at the end 
of the month that this committee look at it, have another hearing 
specifically on that, because they were given that responsibility, es- 
sentially, by the BRAC, with this language, and that we also have 
the GAO comment on it and give us their input, as well. 

And I guess I am a little concerned because I don’t get the im- 
pression that Mr. Grone necessarily sees it this way. And I have 
already heard from the Pentagon for a long time now that they are 
going to say that it is okay in this report to close Fort Monmouth. 

And so I have two questions, one to Mr. Grone, and one to Mr. 
Lepore. First of all, Mr. Grone, is the Pentagon, in issuing this re- 
port, actually doing an analysis that would decide whether or not 
Fort Monmouth should stay open or closed? Or have they already 
made the decision that Fort Monmouth should close and they are 
just tailoring this report to go along with that recommendation? 

Are we going to get a back-and-forth here about the pluses and 
minuses of keeping Fort Monmouth open, or is this already a fore- 
gone conclusion on the part of the Pentagon? 

Secretary Grone. Mr. Chairman, I want to — I desire to be — and 
I understand and appreciate the question of Mr. Pallone, but I 
want to be quite precise in my answer, because the question which 
he raises is a core issue in a matter of ongoing litigation. So for 
purposes of the record, I would just like to clarify what has hap- 
pened and what the government’s position is, and then we can deal 
with any subsequent questions, if I am able to answer them beyond 
that point. 

There is ongoing litigation in Federal district court in New Jer- 
sey on this subject. There was also a request for a preliminary in- 
junction filed by the union representing civilian employees at Fort 
Monmouth. 
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The district court issued an order denying the union’s application 
for a preliminary injunction. In that order, the district court also 
denied the government’s motion to dismiss, but did so without prej- 
udice and would leave to renew the motion after January 1, 2008. 

The district court administratively stayed the litigation under 
further order of the court. The district court has not taken any ac- 
tion to prohibit continued implementation of the recommendation. 

On the question of whether the reports required, the BRAG act 
requires the Department to close and realign all installations so 
recommended by the commission. And this information is in filings 
that the Department of Justice has made in the district court. 

The BRAG act does not require DOD to submit reports rec- 
ommended by the BRAG commission or follow any other commis- 
sion recommendations that are not either base closures or base re- 
alignments. It is therefore the Department’s position, as reflected 
in its filings in the United States District Gourt for the District of 
New Jersey, that there is no legal requirement in the BRAG act or 
elsewhere that DOD submit the report to Gongress that the BRAG 
commission recommended, although DOD nevertheless intends to 
submit such a report by the end of the year. 

Mr. Pallone. Mr. Ghairman 

Secretary Grone. If I might, because it bears on what I think 
will be your next question. Is the BRAG recommendation to close 
Fort Monmouth conditional? The closure of Fort Monmouth is le- 
gally required. This is not, as some would contend, a conditional 
closure. That may not occur because a report cannot be written. 
DOD has already determined that Fort Monmouth can be closed 
and its functions relocated without jeopardizing support for 
warfighters in the field. 

And the BRAG commission agreed with that conclusion. This is 
not a question of whether the move will occur, but of how the move 
will occur, without disruption to support of the war on terrorism 
and other critical contingencies. And those two aspects of the gov- 
ernment’s position in the Federal district court, as a matter of just 
informing members how we intend to proceed, given the issues that 
are at moment and given the discussion within the commission, we 
will provide a report to Gongress by the end of the year, as the dep- 
uty secretary of defense so indicated to Members of the New Jersey 
delegation. 

That report will lay out how we will proceed with the plan, how 
we will mitigate the effects that were referenced in the commis- 
sion’s report. It is a question of how the move will occur; it is not 
a question of whether. 

Mr. Pallone. Mr. Ghairman, I know my time is up, but let me 
just say this. This, Mr. Ghairman, goes to the whole crux of the 
matter here. The Pentagon is essentially saying that this BRAG re- 
quirement, which was articulated to us by the commissioners, those 
who were opposed to the closing, because it was a divided commis- 
sion on this, that this was a compromise that was put in as a way 
for the Pentagon to come back and do an analysis of whether or 
not this closing should occur. 

Now, they are saying that this is not required by the law. It 
doesn’t even have the status of report language. We are saying it 
is the law, and that is what was articulated, and that is why — that 
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was the compromise that was entered into by the commissioners in 
order to get them to unanimously agree to this decision on Fort 
Monmouth. 

So the problem here is that there is a basic difference in terms 
of what was told to us by the BRAG as to what this report meant, 
that it was, in fact, a law and had to be done, and that this com- 
mittee and others in Congress could respond to it, as opposed to 
the Pentagon that doesn’t even see if it is even report language or 
required to be done. 

So that is why I think it is very important, when this report 
comes out, that there be a follow-up hearing on this, because other- 
wise they just say, “We are issuing the report, and it doesn’t make 
any difference.” And that is simply not the case. 

And I know — I was just going to ask Mr. Lepore, and he can just 
answer yes or no, whether the GAO intends to analyze this report 
when it comes out and report back to the committee in Congress, 
in your analysis, if you could just answer that yes or no, because 
my time is 

Mr. Before. Yes. 

Mr. Pallone. You do? All right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. And this is one of the things that we would like to 
see the implementation of the BRAC law. And there are a lot of 
questions like yours, and hopefully we can get to the bottom of it. 

But what we are trying to do now, we have two more Members 
who would like to ask questions, and then we are about to have 
votes in the next five minutes. And then, of course, we have a sec- 
ond panel. 

Mr. Secretary, you had something to say? 

Secretary Grone. On the question, if I might follow up, because 
I think it is critically important about the question of intent, the 
BRAC commission explained its recommendations slightly dif- 
ferently than as it may be understood by Mr. Pallone and others. 

And I think it is a matter of interpretation, but I think the com- 
mission’s explanation is rather clear. 

Mr. Smith. Would my friend yield, Mr. Pallone? 

Mr. Pallone. Sure. 

Mr. Smith. Again 

Mr. Ortiz. Just don’t make it too long, because his time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Smith. That is why a second hearing, that would focus on 
the business plan, whether or not this could be achieved, but let 
us invite the chairman of the commission. Secretary Principi, to be 
a witness, as well, because he will know what was his intent and 
that of the others, because we think we have a very clear under- 
standing that this was a conditionality. 

And so, again, we shouldn’t talk about, “Well, maybe this or 
maybe that.” Let us get to the bottom of it. 

And again. Secretary Grone, at the bottom line is the warfighter. 
This is not, as Mr. Cummings said in the newspapers, a football 
game and it is against the New Jersey delegation versus the Mary- 
land delegation. This is all about the men and women in the field. 

And I have spent too much of my time in Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA) hospitals, as former chairman of the Veterans Affairs 
(VA) Committee, writing legislation that became law to help serv- 
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ice-connected disabled veterans to look askance when we believe an 
egregious mistake is in the process of being made. We are biparti- 
san on this. 

And I would hope that the cooler heads at the Pentagon would 
say, “A mistake” — well, we are not just going to keep going up that 
hill, even though our men are being slaughtered, to use a meta- 
phor. 

Mr. Ortiz. The gentleman makes a good point. 

Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your holding this hearing. It really is important. 

First, I would like to ask unanimous consent to submit for the 
record written statements by Admiral Paul Gaffney, Mr. Bob 
Geridano, Governor Jon Corzine, and Mr. Jon Poitrus that bear on 
the subject at hand. 

Mr. Ortiz. We have unanimous consent. You can go ahead. We 
will put your questions for the record. Go ahead. 

Mr. Holt. No, but there are other statements that I would like 
to have inserted in the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 178, 181, 190, and 193.] 

Mr. Ortiz. No objections. So ordered. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you. 

I have a couple of questions for Mr. Grone and for Mr. Lepore. 
Of course, the point of BRAG was to improve efficiency, to increase 
jointness, to improve support for the warfighter, and to save 
money. 

As Mr. Vic Ferlise will testify, I think quite eloquently, it does 
none of those, in many cases. And as Mr. Lepore has shown across 
the board, there are enormous cost overruns. 

Some of us are focusing on Fort Monmouth because it seems to 
us that this is Exhibit A in what is wrong with BRAG 2005. And 
I hope, Mr. Grone, you didn’t mean it in the dismissive way that 
it sounded to me, that this is a matter of parochial interests versus 
national interest. 

As Mr. Smith said so passionately and correctly, this is not a 
football game or a matter of local jobs. There are some fundamen- 
tal questions here, and that is what we want to get at. 

And so I will talk a little bit about Fort Monmouth, but it has 
to do with our national defense effort. Really, there is so much to 
cover. 

But first, as Mr. Ferlise will say, with regard to Fort Monmouth, 
it is not just a matter of packing the assets and moving them. The 
assets in this case are people with years of experience that will 
take years of experience to replace. And there is a fundamental 
misunderstanding in the Army and, I must say, throughout our so- 
ciety that research, development, test and evaluation (RDT&E), is 
an off-the-shelf item. 

These researchers cannot be replaced easily, however good the 
schools are in Maryland, however good the living conditions are in 
Maryland. 

And you know, you say that at Fort Monmouth there are people 
who are just on — kind of have the average availability for retire- 
ment. Well, the fact is yes, they are senior, but they have not been 
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retiring. They have been staying on the job at Fort Monmouth until 
recently. 

And that is the problem. Former Secretary Harvey said they will 
be replaced by smart young guys. Well, no. They can’t be replaced 
for years without smart young — ^by any smart young guys. 

And so when you said, Mr. Grone, that it will take another 
BRAG, am I correct in understanding that there is no degree of 
harm to the warfighter, there is no degree of risk at which we 
would put soldiers by this move, that would lead DOD to rec- 
ommend that Congress reverse this part of BRAG? 

In other words, just — I know you don’t agree with the argument, 
but if there were an argument that because of the technology and 
the day-to-day updating of techniques for detecting and disarming 
roadside bombs, or for intercepting communications, or for tracking 
mortar fire, that you would not reverse — recommend a reverse of 
the decision? 

Furthermore, should I understand from what you say that there 
is no increase in cost that would trigger you, the department, to 
recommend a reversal? 

I mean, is it $1 billion, or is it $2 billion? Is there no trigger at 
which you would say, “This is wrong. We had better go back and 
look at this?” 

Furthermore, would you include in this consideration where 
there now appears to be several hundred million dollars in savings, 
by your calculation and Mr. Cummings’ calculation, that you would 
count or you would not count the billions of dollars of infrastruc- 
ture improvements that are being asked of the Federal Govern- 
ment for Maryland in order to accommodate this move? 

And then for Mr. Lepore, I would like to ask whether the GAO 
will take a closer look at the specific decisions — for example, the 
top five or ten most expensive or most cost-increased projects and 
bases. 

And furthermore, is it true that you have not reviewed the sav- 
ings at the same level of detail that you have reviewed the cost, 
and partly because those savings would come five years or ten 
years from now? 

So is it possible, then, that this BRAG round will actually result 
in less net savings once you do get around to looking at those? 

And finally, have you looked at why officially availability cost 
data appear to have been ignored by the BRAG, by the commis- 
sioners — for example, the fact that the military prep school was 
said to cost two or three tens of millions of dollars, roughly $30 
million, to move, and yet months before BRAG recommendations 
were even sent to the President, there were construction requests 
totaling $226 million? 

In other words, officially available, ten times the cost, ignored, 
just in that one aspect of the move — will you be looking at that in 
the GAO? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, we have tried to be as fair as we can with 
all the Members. We have the DOD authorization bill on the House 
floor right now. In the next five minutes we are going to have a 
vote. So go ahead and respond to it. 
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And I know your concerns. I mean, they are very legitimate con- 
cerns that you have. 

Go ahead and respond to this question, and then I hope we have 
time to give one of our senior Members of the committee, Mr. 
Reyes, also time to ask a question. 

And then we are going to go vote, and we have a — we have one, 
two, three, four — five votes, so we are going to be gone for some 
time, and we want to be fair to the next panel as well. 

So, Mr. Secretary, go ahead. 

Secretary Grone. I will try to respond to Mr. Holt as quickly as 
I can. 

And I wasn’t being dismissive of it being — what I was saying is 
I understand the perspective of Members as they try to defend the 
mission while acknowledging that they see the mission as a na- 
tional mission locally. 

And it is not to be dismissive of the concerns of anyone who 
fought the decision at the commission or subsequently on the na- 
tional decision to close Fort Monmouth and realign its mission. 
That was certainly not the intent. 

The only way I can answer the question of what — how we are 
proceeding on the question of intellectual capital — I discussed that 
earlier in the whole debate about whether or not — whether that ca- 
pacity could be grown, how it could be grown and when it could be 
grown was part of the deliberative record of the Department, and 
I won’t belabor it here. 

But the commission concluded that the adverse effects of moving 
existing programs from Fort Monmouth could be managed over the 
six-year implementation period by properly sequencing the move- 
ment the programs. 

And again, from my perspective, our inability to adequately plan 
to implement the round that is materially affected by our inability 
to access the resources that are necessary creates uncertainty as to 
when that proper sequencing will occur. 

So I mean, I view, frankly, the implementation of this as a 
shared responsibility. And we are not in a position right now to ef- 
fectively implement as effectively as we might want a number of 
these. 

But we are continuing to work with the committees to ensure 
that we have the resources to implement it in the proper way. 

The hypothetical you asked me — is there a trigger — I, frankly, 
don’t have the ability to answer that question. The I)epartment has 
a legal obligation to carry out under current law the recommenda- 
tions as they have passed into law. 

I don’t have the discretionary ability to make up a number and 
say at that point we ought to reconsider the recommendation. The 
Department continues to believe and maintain that the underlying 
military value of the move merits implementation of the move. 

And I simply cannot speculate on the hypothetical of at what 
point we might want to reconsider something. We, frankly, don’t 
have that authority. 

And the underlying military value of the recommendation, as I 
expect will be demonstrated in the report, as has been testified to 
numerous times, as the Army is looking forward to in its imple- 
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mentation planning, continues to argue for the effective implemen- 
tation of the recommendation. 

Mr. Ortiz. We are going to he voting very quick. Let me go 
ahead and yield to my good friend, chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee and a ranking member on — also a very high — like we 
say in Texas, high-quality member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Mr. Reyes. 

Mr. Reyes. Oh, I thought you were going to say I was a very tall 
member. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for holding this 
hearing. 

And good to see you here. Secretary Grone, and I understand Fri- 
day is your last day. 

Secretary Grone. It is. 

Mr. Reyes. We very much appreciate your work and your dedica- 
tion to all these issues that are so important to us. 

And the chairman was indicating to me that Congresswoman 
Boyda raised the issue of the commissaries. 

Secretary Grone. Yes, sir. Yes, she did. 

Mr. Reyes. You know, I just want to make the point, because I 
was on Fort Bliss Monday, and the commissaries are a big issue, 
a big quality-of-life issue, for our soldiers and for their families. 

In fact, this past weekend we were welcoming back after 15 
months in theater the 41 Cavalry from Fort Bliss, and at the cere- 
monies some of the families were anxious about the issue of com- 
missaries. You know, they frankly don’t care where the money 
comes from. 

Secretary Grone. Understood. 

Mr. Reyes. That is a bureaucratic thing that I think we do a dis- 
service to them not making a decision and getting that money out. 

I know in the case of Fort Bliss we are waiting on $32 million. 
We need to have it by January, because otherwise that commissary 
project is delayed. Soldiers are coming back. We have promised 
them that everything we could do would be done. 

And yet we have got this issue because of an internal bureau- 
cratic dispute that the decision hasn’t been made. Two things. Can 
you tell me what the status is? 

And second, can I get your commitment that before Friday you 
will kick somebody in the butt and get this thing going? And if you 
need help. Chairman Ortiz is right here. 

Mr. Ortiz. He has got those big, tall boots. 

Secretary Grone. I understand. As I indicated to Mr. McHugh, 
I mean, as you know, sir, the responsibility for the commissary and 
exchange program falls within a different undersecretariat. But I 
know that those requirements are being addressed. 

Frankly, I don’t know the up-to-date status as of today in terms 
of where they are. As I indicated to Ms. Boyda and Mr. McHugh 
and the chairman — and make the same commitment — we will get 
back to you with the answer to that question — I will engage Dr. 
Chu and Mr. Dominguez and see where that may be. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 224.] 

Mr. Reyes. Is it Secretary Chu that is 

Secretary Grone. The responsibility for those programs rests in 
the undersecretariat for personnel and readiness. 
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Mr. Reyes. Mr. Chairman, can we get some action going on that? 
Because this is a quality-of-life issue for our families. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, and we have discussed this prior to you 
coming here. This is very, very important. 

And we can continue to — I was asking my good friend Phil Grone 
if he knows who is going to replace him so we can get a name and 
address and a phone number. 

But, no, this is a serious, serious business, you know. And one 
of the reasons why it has become very serious is that through all 
the Base Closure Commission, most of this money that we spend 
are soldiers’ money. They are not appropriated funds. 

And some of this money have been spent or given back to some- 
body else when they shut down the base. And that is the soldiers’ 
money, not money from the taxpayers. But I have been through 
base closures, you know, in Germany and all over the place. 

They shut down the base. We give away from the theater to the 
gulf course to the library — everything back. So I think that this is 
a very, very important issue, and we will make sure that this is 
addressed. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, and good luck to you, Mr. Grone. 

Secretary Grone. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ortiz. Any further — Randy? 

Mr. Secretary, as you can tell, it didn’t burn. We thank you so 
much for all your service to our country and to our committee and 
your dedication, and we want to wish you the best. 

And like many of the Members said this morning, that you have 
many friends here. And if we could ever help in any way, you let 
us know. But we want to 

Secretary Grone. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
always appreciated the support and advice of the subcommittee as 
well as the Military Construction Subcommittee’s, and it is a par- 
ticular irony for me to virtually end this career in the same room 
in which it started. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you so much. 

What we want to do now — there are a lot of Members who want- 
ed to be here, but we have the rule on the floor on the DOD bill, 
so what we can do also is allow Members who couldn’t be here to 
have statements and also questions for the record, so you can pass 
on to the Pentagon — as you can tell, there is a lot of concerns 
about 

Secretary Grone. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Ortiz [continuing]. This last base closure commission. 

What we are going to do now — we are going to recess. We have 
a second panel coming on for five minutes. And then we have an- 
other member who would be taking over. Thank you so much for 
joining us today. Thank you so much. 

Are you going to stay with us, or 

Secretary Grone. I am planning to go back. I have a meeting 
that I need to get to, if that is okay with you. 

Mr. Ortiz. Okay. Thank you also for your testimony, sir. Thank 
you so much. 

Secretary Grone. Thank you, sir. 

[Recess.] 
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Ms. Bordallo [presiding]. The Readiness Subcommittee on 
Armed Services will now come to order. 

On the second panel we welcome this afternoon four witnesses, 
including the honorable Anthony Brown, lieutenant governor in the 
State of Maryland; Mr. Michael Houlemard, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Defense Communities; Dr. John Deegan, President, Mili- 
tary Impacted Schools Association; and Mr. Victor Ferlise, former 
deputy to the commanding general for operations and support for 
the Communications-Electronics Life Cycle Management Command 
from Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ prepared testimony will be ac- 
cepted for the record. 

And now I recognize the first witness, the honorable Anthony 
Brown, Lieutenant Governor of the State of Maryland. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY G. BROWN, LT. GOVERNOR, STATE 

OF MARYLAND 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. Congresswoman Bordallo. I 
want to thank Chairman Ortiz and Ranking Member Forbes for 
giving me the opportunity to present myself and offer some infor- 
mation regarding the base realignment and closure. 

While this first panel spoke mostly to the DOD side of the imple- 
mentation of BRAC 2005, what I would like to do during my brief 
time, and as outlined in my written statement, which has been ac- 
cepted for the record, is to talk a little bit about what we are doing 
in Maryland as a BRAC mission growth community to prepare for 
the implementation of BRAC, the arrival of households and the cre- 
ation of jobs. 

I am Maryland’s lieutenant governor. I have the honor of serving 
as the chairman of Governor O’Malley’s subcabinet on base realign- 
ment and closure, and I also serve as the co-chair of the National 
Governors Association steering committee on mission growth, and 
I serve as co-chair along with a state senator from Georgia. Today, 
however, I speak only from my perspective in Maryland. 

Let me start by saying that Maryland understands its expanding 
responsibility to the country. We understand our responsibility to 
our nation’s defense and homeland security and the obligations to 
support those who are, in fact, supporting the warfighters. And we 
embrace that responsibility. 

I also want to take this moment to thank the Members of the 
committee who support the warfighters in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and around the world. I, too, served ten months in Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, and I really appreciate the support of the soldiers that 
Congress offers. 

As a result of the BRAC 2005 decisions, Maryland is going to see 
between 15,000 to 16,000 direct jobs move to Maryland. We esti- 
mate that that will generate an additional 30,000 to 45,000 indirect 
and induced jobs, for a total of 28,000 households. 

This is going to occur in five communities around Maryland — Ab- 
erdeen Proving Ground, Fort George Meade, Andrews Air Force 
Base, Fort Dietrich and the consolidation of Walter Reed and the 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center. As you can see, Maryland is truly 
a joint state. 
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Because of the multiple moving parts, upon our inauguration, 
Governor O’Malley created a subcabinet on base realignment and 
closure, and that subcabinet essentially leads our coordination ef- 
fort for BRAG. 

The subcabinet includes members of — the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation; housing and community development; labor, license and reg- 
ulation; higher education; K through 12 ; and a few other depart- 
ments. 

Our effort is to enhance that coordination that happens hori- 
zontally among state agencies and also to enhance that vertical co- 
ordination between our Federal delegation, between the military 
installations and between local, county and municipal govern- 
ments. 

To date, the BRAG subcabinet has traveled around Maryland 
and has met with the leadership at each of the five mission growth 
communities or installations in Maryland. 

We have also traveled to northern Virginia to meet with the 
leadership at Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA). And we 
have also met with the leadership at Fort Monmouth. 

And the purpose of these meetings is to better understand the 
needs, the concerns and the issues that these moving activities face 
and how best we as a state can accommodate their needs. 

We have already identified challenges, and these challenges are 
not unique to Maryland. They are challenges in terms of workforce 
development. 

And earlier this morning you heard, particularly as it pertains to 
Fort Monmouth and the movement to Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
that only 30 percent, it is estimated, of the workforce will move to 
Monmouth. There are workforce challenges. 

There are also challenges with schools, school construction and 
the delivery of educational services, and there are challenges in the 
area of transportation. 

Having spent the day yesterday in St. Louis with six other mis- 
sion growth states and representatives from those states, I can as- 
sure you that the challenges in Maryland are not unique to Mary- 
land. These are challenges that all BRAG mission growth commu- 
nities face. 

However, with the process that we put into place, the subcabinet, 
working with our regional organizations — for example, around Ab- 
erdeen Proving Ground, we have established the Ghesapeake 
Science and Security Gorridor. This is an alliance of private sector 
and public sector, public sector at all levels of government. 

We are able to identify those challenges and work toward mean- 
ingful solutions so that we can do our job in Maryland, which is 
essentially outside of the fence, outside of the gate, to ensure that 
we are BRAG-ready for the arrival of BRAG families and BRAG 
jobs. 

And let me close by saying what we are doing in Maryland is not 
necessarily going to work for every state in the country, but we 
hope that we will serve as a model for the kind of processes that 
a state could put into place to ensure that they effectively and ade- 
quately address the challenges of infrastructure and human capital 
development associated with BRAG. 

Thank you very much, Gongresswoman Bordallo. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Brown can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 120.] 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Lieutenant Governor 
Brown. I am very pleased to have you here today. It was very nice 
meeting you earlier. We both shared some of the same duties, at 
least in my past life. 

Now the chair would like to recognize Mr. Michael Houlemard, 
President of the Association of Defense Communities, and also to 
remind you that each of you has five minutes to testify. Anyone 
whose statement is longer than the five minutes — it will be entered 
into the record. 

Gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL A. HOULEMARD, JR., PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION OF DEFENSE COMMUNITIES 

Mr. Houlemard. Thank you. Chairwoman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak on behalf of the Association 
of Defense Communities today and thank Chairman Ortiz and all 
the distinguished members of the subcommittee for this oppor- 
tunity. 

As a representative of the Association of Defense Communities 
(ADC), I am honored to represent all of the association member- 
ship. We have over 1,400 members representing more than 100 dif- 
ferent communities across this nation. 

We are the nation’s premiere organization representing these di- 
verse interests of communities. We particularly noted today that 
Congressman Farr attended, who received the prior award from the 
Association of Defense Communities as we recognize all of our 
country’s leadership for its support of communities in defense in- 
stallations. 

ADC members include communities responding to the full range 
of BRAC impacts, including numerous communities affected by pre- 
vious BRAC rounds that are still coping with the significant impact 
of closure, and especially environmental problems. 

We also represent every major community that is impacted by 
2005 decisions. 

ADC’s diverse membership places us in a unique position to ad- 
dress the successes, challenges and concerns of defense commu- 
nities. And today, I would like to highlight just a few key themes 
that come from the written presentation that was offered earlier. 

First, I want to speak about growth communities, where the ar- 
rival of thousands — and as the lieutenant governor just mentioned, 
tens of thousands of new residents place a considerable strain on 
the local infrastructure. 

As you heard from him and others, there is an increasing de- 
mand for schools in growth communities, which also must provide 
health care, roads, police, fire, child care, sewer and a full array 
of municipal services that historically have been provided on base 
and with Federal funds. 

These growth communities are both eager to support their local 
installation and anxious to welcome the arriving missions. 

However, many communities, especially the rural ones, face over- 
whelming financial challenges if they are to fully support such a 
large influx of military growth. 
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Second, I want to point out that from our historical perspective, 
we have observed several trends throughout the course of the 
reuse, planning, environmental remediation, property disposal and 
economic development components of BRAC. 

We particularly applaud the efforts of the Defense Department 
and the Office of Economic Adjustment as well as the military serv- 
ices in supporting the BRAC 2005 closure communities as they 
move ahead with the initial planning process. Many successes have 
occurred there. 

However, after community reuse plans have been completed, the 
most significant problems arise for communities. Once the bases fi- 
nally close and the last soldier or sailor leaves, communities en- 
counter new challenges, such as the required maintenance of sig- 
nificant facilities and infrastructure. 

As the members of this committee are undoubtedly aware, cru- 
cial decisions must be made about caretaker needs. Most of those 
have been underfunded and historically have created much prob- 
lems — underfunded in the BRAC account, that is — which will, 
which can, which have resulted in lost use and value in these sig- 
nificant assets. 

Second, environmental cleanup and both the pace and the cost 
associated with environmental cleanup in the remediation process 
is significant to many closure communities. 

And then finally, we want to point out the concerns we have 
about property disposal and what seems to be a very heavy reliance 
on public sale that may inhibit or potentially delay prospects for 
successful redevelopment in communities. 

It is certainly ADC’s belief that the Federal Government must 
continue to consider and emphasize that there is more to disposal 
and reuse than simply the monetary gain or return to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

As our national economy slows and individual communities are 
impacted, we hope the Department will rely on other property dis- 
posal tools such as economic development conveyances, as Con- 
gressman Farr indicated, including at no cost, to dispose of base 
property and ensure successful, speedy community-driven reuse. 

And last, certainty is an important requirement for communities 
in their response to BRAC recommendations. Driving local plan- 
ning efforts in both closure and growth cases while ensuring they 
stay on track is the certainty of change. 

A firm deadline and an unwavering decision provide communities 
with the necessary certainty to allocate scarce public resources and 
the ability to track private investment. 

The absence or erosion of certainty sends a very dangerous mes- 
sage to the marketplace and to other communities affected by 
BRAC decisions, injecting doubt into an already complex, sophisti- 
cated and arduous process. 

Certainty helps local communities to budget the resources and to 
craft policies that will aid in their ability to support the military 
mission and growth. 

Communities rely on this certainty and equity to make plans for 
dealing with closure, and ADC is concerned that there might be an 
unprecedented — an unusual precedent that would be set if the do- 
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sure process is reopened in a way that affects communities down 
the line. 

A secondary component to this certainty process is the financial 
impact. In addition to programmatic uncertainty, communities af- 
fected by BRAG 2005 must also be assured that military services 
receive an adequate stream of funding to carry out the BRAG rec- 
ommendations. 

Ghairman Ortiz earlier today made some comments that we were 
very encouraged by in support of the certainty prior to the 2005 de- 
cisions. 

We have a significant additional amount of comments that we 
have prepared in our written comments, Ghairwoman, but thank 
you for the opportunity to appear today as ADG looks forward to 
its ongoing relationship between this subcommittee and America’s 
defense communities. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Houlemard can be found in the 
Appendix on page 131.] 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Houlemard. 

And now the chair recognizes Dr. John Deegan, President of the 
Military Impacted Schools Association. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN F. DEEGAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MILITARY IMPACTED SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Deegan. Thank you. Chairwoman. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be invited to offer testimony 
today. We really, as an organization, represent all the military chil- 
dren not served by DOD. 

DOD actually serves about 100,000 students in the United States 
and overseas, and there are about 500,000 students that we rep- 
resent. And those children are as important as any, and we recog- 
nize many of the challenges they are facing at this time. 

We want to make sure that you understand how important it is 
that schools, quite often, are the system to support the military, 
and those young children — and when they are disturbed or both- 
ered by deployment, or whether it be a BRAG operation where you 
are moving people — ^you know, they have needs and their schools 
as well. 

And they quite often look to their teacher or to their school for 
help. And the public schools that are serving these children are fac- 
ing a number of changes as well. 

The whole military transformation that we heard about from Mr. 
Grone and the changes that that we are looking at in restructuring 
the military — the housing privatization where children and families 
were moved off base and then moved back on base, and moved to 
different neighborhoods and houses. 

And we as an organization took a really hard look at how that 
was going to affect them, and many of the young people are going 
to be affected in their housing, through free and reduced lunch or 
Title 1, or food stamps. 

And we have taken care of that with the help of Gongress to 
make sure those aren’t hardships those families have to face. 

With the whole global re-basing, it is kind of interesting that we 
have, at one point — it has been a couple years now we have been 
talking about moving people from overseas to the United States, 
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and as an example, those children that are being moved here — no 
money follows those children. 

So wherever DOD can build schools around the United States — 
or, excuse me, around the world, DOD can put them here and put 
them there. 

And even where the Army built a school recently at Fort Hood — 
or at Fort Stewart, the whole idea of movement of people and the 
BRAG, effective BRAG, has left a lot of schools wondering how am 
I going to deal with those kids, and how am I going to deal with 
the facilities that are there. 

And we have been talking a lot about that. The idea that the 
Army is re-modularizing has a big effect right now because no one 
is sure where people are going to be going. 

The idea of the BRAG — sometimes there are effects because of 
bonding, where somebody may have spent money, set up a bond, 
and they are paying off their bonds, and through BRAG that 
changes. 

And sometimes in a school district they may lose 10,000 and pick 
up 10,000. And that has a tremendous effect, because in the impact 
aid, when you get to count a child that year, whoever is there by 
January 30th — ^you count that year, and you get the money the fol- 
lowing year. 

If you happen to come in after January 30th — a military family 
moves in February — we don’t get funding for two years because it 
will take the next year to do the count and the next year to get 
the funding. 

So we have some real funding issues, and Gongress has been real 
good about helping us through the — not through the DOD bill, but 
by attaching to the DOD bill. 

We have an element where we put on an amendment onto that 
bill to ask for additional funding to kind of bridge the gap. 

Many years ago, in impact aid, the impact aid law took care of 
that, because it was in the law. In 1994, that was eliminated from 
the law because it didn’t look like we were going to have a lot of 
movement and change, and that was the force that wanted to take 
and change that. 

Well, today we need that more than ever in impact aid, and the 
way it has helped us to do it is through Gongress stepping up. In 
2006, we got $7 million. In 2008, we got $8 million — or, excuse me, 
in 2007 we got $7 million — or $8 million. In 2008, we got zero. 

And everything is kind of in shock, saying, “All these kids mov- 
ing back, all this activity, why didn’t we get any money?” So we 
are still asking that question. And we are hoping to be able to work 
in the 2009 budget to be able to put that together. 

And we as school districts depend on the impact aid program, but 
one little bit of a thought is to let you know that program contains 
low-rent housing, civil service, Indian lands and military. It is not 
just a military program. 

If you put one dollar into the impact aid program, we get 40 
cents out of that dollar. And so these schools are asking, you know, 
how we can get help, and we are looking for the best way to get 
help. 

I would tell you when it comes to DOD, we get tremendous 
amount of talk. We don’t get anything but talk. And Mr. Grone 
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today used the words “we are planning,” “we are working with,” 
“we are assessing,” “we are doing everything,” but it never ends up 
in any money from DOD. 

DOD can always do it for the 100,000 military kids, but they 
can’t do it for the 500,000 in our communities. And the OEA has 
been good, too, but they are also talking and planning, but there 
is — no money has surfaced. They have got an idea and a plan, but 
no money has surfaced. 

Thank you to Congress for what you have done. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Deegan can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 142.] 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much. Dr. Deegan, for your testi- 
mony. 

And now for our final witness, Mr. Victor Ferlise, the former dep- 
uty to the commanding general for operations in Support for Com- 
munications-Electronics Life Cycle Management Command. 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR J. FERLISE, ESQ., FORMER DEPUTY 

TO THE COMMANDING GENERAL FOR OPERATIONS, SUP- 
PORT FOR THE COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS LIFE 

CYCLE MANAGEMENT COMMAND, FORT MONMOUTH, NJ 

Mr. Ferlise. Good afternoon. Madam Chairman. 

As the deputy at Fort Monmouth, I was responsible for 14 years 
for the acquisition, logistics, research and development that went 
on there. I am going to use an acronym, C4ISR — command, control, 
computers, intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance. That is 
the business of Fort Monmouth. That is what saves warfighters’ 
lives. 

I am here today to tell you that the BRAC decision that we are 
discussing was unsupported by any objective evidence. It was de- 
veloped in violation of the BRAC law. It was developed in violation 
of the DOD guidance on joint cross-servicing. 

It was the result of withholding crucial financial information 
from the BRAC Commission. Now, you heard this morning — and 
this is added to my remarks; I apologize — that there was not cer- 
tified data. 

I am here to tell you it was certified. I certified it on July 14th, 
four months before the commission met. I understand from other 
sources technical information was suppressed under a suggestion 
that the material was secret, and it was not secret. 

That all leads me to a conclusion that this was a predetermined 
conclusion on the part of the Army leadership that is unfounded 
and ill-advised — ill-advised for warfighters. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. 

I am not talking about that we told them the money was wrong 
in the beginning. We did tell them the money was wrong. We told 
them it was $1.44 billion. I said that. I signed that. It is absolutely 
true. 

An interesting fact is I realized that that would not be well re- 
ceived. I asked for an Army Audit Agency, an independent agency, 
to come in and review our data to make sure we weren’t wrong. 
That decision was not reviewed. 

The Army Audit Agency was directed not to review that data. 
That data did not go into the certification that was submitted to 
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the BRAC Commission, and it was not posted or it did not come 
to light until December, four months after that, when that docu- 
ment became part of the official record of the BRAC commissioners. 

So when I hear people say about growth — I listened to the comp- 
troller general this morning discuss growth. Well, I was there when 
we talked about the cost of building the U.S. military academy 
prep school at West Point. 

We had just completed a $25 million renovation of that facility, 
and the proposal came in, and it was passed on to the commission, 
that it would cost $22 million. On June 14th, five months before 
the final BRAC hearings, there was a 1391 presented to the Army 
for $227 million. 

So it is not about growth. These are no surprises. And that is not 
what I want to talk to you about today. 

What I want to talk to you about is the 4,000 soldiers that lost 
their lives in Iraq and Afghanistan to things like improvised explo- 
sive devices (lEDs). Those devices that killed and maimed most of 
our soldiers are centrally managed from Fort Monmouth. 

It is an extraordinary program with extraordinary talent, cutting 
across all of the services. The heads of every joint panel come from 
Fort Monmouth engineers. They are Fort Monmouth personnel. 
Why is that? Because that is the center of excellence for counter- 
lEDs. 

Does it say no one else is doing it? No, others are doing it. But 
they work in collaboration with Fort Monmouth. So when we talk 
about closing Fort Monmouth, we are throwing out a lot of tech- 
nology that will be extremely difficult to replace. 

Madam Chairman, there is only a matter of time before those 
lEDs come to our shores. It is the weapon of choice for insurgents. 
I know the Department of Homeland Security has undertaken 
some work to begin that. 

All that technology is at Monmouth. The actuating mechanisms 
is what we defeat. More than 500 times the enemy has changed 
those actuating mechanisms. 

And immediately, that information goes through the FBI Terror- 
ist Explosive Device Analytical Center (TEDAC) center and comes 
to Monmouth, where it is analyzed and countermeasures are built 
and sent to the field, either through software upgrades of existing 
systems, which now, by the way, number in the 30,000 range, or 
through replacement of hardware. 

If you travel to the theater, if any of the members have, they 
have been protected by things like Warlock Green, Warlock Blue, 
Warlock Red, Warlock Brown — the most recent. Those systems 
come from engineers at Fort Monmouth. They are sustained by 
people at Fort Monmouth. 

Fort Monmouth is the national inventory control point for elec- 
tronics. There is not another location where that is done. Every 
day — by close of business today there will be 1,300 more req- 
uisitions there for support of our soldiers. 

For this year, it will go over 400,000. And since 9/11, it is more 
than three million requisitions have been processed through there. 
This past year, $14.5 billion in contracts were awarded out of Fort 
Monmouth. 
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When I listened to the secretary testify to the commission, he 
said that he wanted to move Fort Monmouth closer to its test 
ranges. Well, Fort Monmouth’s test ranges are not at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. 

They are well developed. They are at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 
And the secretary was told that by Commissioner Coyle, and he 
simply dismissed it. 

He was supposed to do joint cross-servicing. That is what this 
was about. This was a real opportunity. DOD said do joint cross- 
servicing. There are three electronics commands in DOD. Fort 
Monmouth has one, Hanscom Air Field has one, and San Diego 
Space and Naval Warfare Systems Command (SPAWAR) has one. 

It could have been a choice to pull these together, pick the best 
of breed and build on that. We didn’t. We took an agency that was 
number one in technology, in C4ISR, and we are moving it to an 
installation that it less than number ten. 

It doesn’t have that capability there. And that was well under- 
stood by Commissioner Coyle, and he attempted to explain it. 

But I tell you today that I think it was a predetermined decision, 
and it warrants looking at in every single aspect. Why was Triple 
A directed not to review my numbers? Because my numbers would 
have disclosed that this was a ridiculous idea. 

Why were they not allowed to see the suppressed technical data? 
For the same reason — it would expose what is a faulty decision. 

I can’t be more passionate on this than I am. I have to tell you. 
Fort Monmouth is the national inventory control point for elec- 
tronics. One-half of all national stock numbered items in the entire 
Army are managed from Fort Monmouth. 

That means that one out of two soldiers — one out of two things 
that a soldier touches comes from Fort Monmouth. They are always 
in the electronics field, the night vision, all kinds of counter- 
measures. 

If you fiew in Iraq, you had jammers on those aircraft. They 
come from Fort Monmouth. The pilot was flying with our night vi- 
sion equipment. The radios in that aircraft come from Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

The radar warning receiver that tells the pilot he is going to be 
shot by a missile comes from there, and he can react to it. 

Now, I heard this morning — I heard about how hard things were 
and how difficult it was from my co-panelists here. I am going to 
tell you what hard is, because I understand what hard is. 

Hard is when a group of soldiers are asked to go out of the com- 
pound in the morning and half of them come back dead or shot up 
because an lED blew up. That is not something to fool with here. 
And that is what we are fooling with, make no mistake about it. 

It is a tragic mistake, and that is why I am here today to explain 
that to you. 

The BRAC Commission — there was intense debate on it, and I 
understand the legal position advanced by Secretary Crone here, 
and I understand how they have to do that. But a question was 
asked of him — is what would it take to have DOD come back and 
say it is a mistake. 

I think the answer should be there is something that would, and 
it is where we are losing soldiers. 
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And I realize that I am over my time. I thank you for your con- 
sideration. 

I would also just — in my remarks I talked about the American 
Federation of Scientists. They have one quote that I would just like 
to read, that there is firm evidence that some Pentagon officials, 
not all, maybe not Mr. Grone, and I suggest not Mr. Grone, but 
some Pentagon officials deliberately misled the BRAG Commission, 
thereby deceiving the President, deceiving the United States Con- 
gress, and deceiving the rest of DOD and, more importantly, the 
American public. 

I attended two funerals of soldiers from New Jersey, and the last 
one was in September 2007. A Marine was killed in Iraq as a result 
of an improvised explosive device. 

I am seeing the stop signal here, but I just have to tell you that 
the horror that was on the face of those families is something we 
can’t let continue. 

And I can tell you one last thing, if I might, in the 29 months 
since this decision was made, the Army still cannot articulate an 
intelligent reason — they were asked three times why are we doing 
this. 

I didn’t hear one answer, but I heard, like my friend next to 
me — I heard we are going to be told that answer. If that is such 
a good answer, you should have been doing it all along. 

And no steps — no steps — have been taken to ensure no impact as 
a result of this move. No steps have been taken. 

Thank you very much. I apologize for my passion on this subject, 
but I am here because I speak for warfighters. I am not speaking 
for the people of Fort Monmouth, the jobs, the money. It is about 
soldiers. You are touching the wrong thing here. 

Thank you. Madam. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ferlise can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 150.] 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Ferlise. And I under- 
stand your passionate views, and the committee is very grateful for 
these very disturbing facts but also very valuable. And they will 
take them into account. 

I also would like to mention, because we will be asking a few 
questions here, I am sitting in for the chairman, who is down on 
the floor voting. Without objection, the witnesses’ full prepared tes- 
timony will be entered into the record. 

My first question is to you. Governor. Would you say you are sat- 
isfied with the information that the department has provided to 
local communities? 

Is it sufficient to begin the detailed community planning to pre- 
pare for the additional personnel expected at the conclusion of 
BRAG? 

And how has the department assisted in supporting the BRAG 
changes? 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. Congresswoman. You know, of course, in 
this business, you know, you never want to say you are satisfied, 
because you are always — ^you know, want to maintain your vigi- 
lance and make sure that you have the most timely and accurate 
and updated information. 
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What I will tell you is that in 2006, when we received our first 
numbers from the Department, we were able to conduct a Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL)-funded study where we could project — based 
on the number of direct jobs that were anticipated to move to 
Maryland, we could project the number of indirect jobs, the number 
of households. 

And based on planning formula, we have a pretty good idea of 
where the households will locate in Maryland, where the busi- 
nesses are likely to establish their operations, and we have been 
able to make some progress, considerable progress, with that infor- 
mation. 

Since that report, that DOL-funded report which came out in De- 
cember of 2006 based on the preliminary numbers we got, we con- 
tinue to stay in dialogue with the department. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, we have visited with the leader- 
ship at Monmouth and at DISA. We have regular meetings with 
the installation commanders, constantly updating our numbers in 
terms of the number of direct jobs, indirect jobs, and then we can 
calculate the induced jobs from that. 

So while we are grateful for the information we have, we con- 
tinue to be determined to make sure that it is always the most ac- 
curate. 

And at this point, I cannot say that the department has not been 
anything less than candid and forthright with giving us that infor- 
mation. 

Ms. Bordallo. And part of the question, then, that I asked was 
has the Department assisted in supporting these changes. Would 
you say yes? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Ms. Bordallo. Yes. 

I have a question also for Dr. Deegan. Are communities able to 
provide sufficient education facilities to support the 50,000 depend- 
ents expected to relocate as a result of BRAG 2005? 

Dr. Deegan. In a real simple answer, no. Most recently, like at 
Fort Riley, they were dealing with movement of troops in there, 
and they opened up a Kmart store as a part of their school district. 

We have a number of people that are doing that, trying to get 
by because they don’t have the bonding capacity or the will to get 
that done in a major military installation. And so the answer is no. 

Ms. Bordallo. Another question I have for you. Doctor, is some 
rural communities have indicated that their bonding capacity is not 
sufficient to absorb an influx of additional dependents without Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Could you explain some of these difficulties? 

Dr. Deegan. The difficulties you have — as an example, a bonding 
capacity may be just based on the size of the district and the rat- 
ing. They may not be able to do all that bonding at one time. 

A second thing is who is going to vote for a bond issue in a major 
military community? Of course the military, if they register to vote 
there, would vote for it. But people in the community won’t vote 
for it because they don’t want to be stuck with the debt when the 
military moves on. 

So voting for bonds or getting bonds passed is a very poor way 
to deal with the problem. 
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Ms. Bordallo. Thank you, Dr. Deegan. 

Dr. Deegan. Thank you. 

Ms. Bordallo. I have one more question for Mr. Ferlise. How ef- 
fective is the Department’s relocation assistance in helping im- 
pacted employees? 

Mr. Ferlise. I have heen retired since February, so I can’t tell 
you what is happening right now, hut I know the personnel people 
at Fort Monmouth are working to accomplish that. So I really can’t 
he responsive on the employees. 

Ms. Bordallo. I wish to thank all the witnesses. There is a little 
chaos going on here. We have to he called to the floor. 

And incidentally, for those in the audience who wonder why I am 
not on the floor voting, I am a territorial representative. We only 
vote for amendments, not the final passage of legislation, so I don’t 
want you to think that I am neglecting my duties in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

But I do want to thank each and every one of you for very in- 
sightful testimony. All of your testimony will be included in the 
record. And the chairman again thanks each of the witnesses for 
being with us for this long period of time. 

I have been told that the Readiness Subcommittee for the Armed 
Services will recess until further notice. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Ortiz [presiding]. We are going to resume this hearing, and 
we are sorry that we were gone for a few moments. We have the 
DOD authorization bill, and we had a bunch of votes. 

But now I understand that we were in the process of asking 
questions, and I want to be respectful of the Members who are here 
and who have not asked questions. 

Okay, so we have — anybody on the second panel ask any ques- 
tions yet? Okay. My good friend from California, Sam Farr. 

Go ahead, Mr. Farr. Do you have any questions for the second 
panel? 

Am I correct, the panel has been introduced by the prior chair- 
man? 

Mr. Farr. Mr. Chairman, thank you. This panel is sort of the on- 
the-ground panel, people that really understand what the impact is 
both in what I call the windfalls and wipe-outs. 

And I would just be interested in their sharing with me their 
concerns of where those gaps are. I pointed out that in — that we 
do have some provisions in the law, the OEA law, 10 USC Section 
2391(b)(2), allows for OEA, assuming they have the funding, to pro- 
vide construction assistance beyond planning grants and gets into 
building infrastructure. 

And pointed out that we also were — ^before BRAC, the Congress 
appropriated money for the King’s Bay Naval Submarine Base in 
Georgia and put millions of dollars into the community specifically 
to build schools under this community impact assistance, known as 
the CIA, program within OEA. 

And I just wondered if any of you received any assistance under 
that particular provision and how critical is it for you to receive 
that in order to have a smooth growth or a smooth closure. 

Dr. Deegan. Well, one of the things that has happened is we 
have been talking to OEA — actually, we did a survey for OEA. 
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They asked us to kind of go around and survey all the schools as 
to what their needs were, and how they were going to address — 
and how many kids they were receiving. 

And then when we got that all back, they said, “Well, we are 
going to go back and have a — now we are going to revisit those 
communities.” So we have had a good working relationship, but we 
don’t know where the end of the road is. 

We don’t know if they are actually going to come up with any 
money, or a plan, or what they are going to do. Basically, there is 
a lot of talk but yet there is no actual dollars for anyone. 

Mr. Farr [continuing]. The Association of 

Dr. Deegan. Military Impacted Schools. 

Mr. Farr. Impacted schools. 

Dr. Deegan. Right. 

Mr. Farr. What about on declining enrollment, the other way, 
where they are leaving the area, and you have an impact because 
now the school has been receiving impact aid 

Dr. Deegan. Right. That is also a serious 

Mr. Farr [continuing]. Cut it off. You have still got the same 
sized school district, same budget. 

Dr. Deegan. Yes, and the only thing that — helps us is that we 
get impact aid always like in arrears, so as you get the money, you 
will get it one year after you could have sized down. 

That will help you a little bit, but that in no way buys out all 
your contracts, pays off all your facilities or gets it done. So that 
is a major area. 

But to be honest with you, all these heavily impacted schools are 
so concerned right now with getting schools in versus the BRAG ef- 
fect. That is just another part of what is going on. Within our 
group, we don’t see as much of that immediately. But it is very se- 
rious. 

I mean, once you make all those obligations and you have all 
those facilities, what do you do? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Farr, in response to your question, while OEA 
has been there for the state of Maryland — I am the lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Maryland — in terms of funding for planning and studies — 
they have funded aquifer and other water treatment studies; they 
have funded some of our planning positions, looking at workforce 
issues, looking at transportation issues — we have yet to have a dis- 
cussion with them about construction-related dollars. 

And I certainly look forward to those discussions, because as was 
mentioned in the panel this morning with the school impact aid 
coming in as a trailing component, it does put mission growth com- 
munities like Maryland and some of the other states at a little bit 
of a disadvantage to be able to build those schools without the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government. 

But I will say that, you know, we in Maryland really understand 
that states have a tremendous responsibility to accommodate the 
growth and development associated with base realignment and clo- 
sure. 

We are going to benefit tremendously, as will other states, with 
the employment opportunities, great families coming to Maryland. 
So we continue to build schools. We continue to build roads. 
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We continue to work with our Federal delegation to get our fair 
share of funding in all of those areas. But to date, while OEA has 
been there for us for planning dollars, we haven’t even had a dis- 
cussion about construction dollars. 

Mr. Houlemard. Mr. Farr, I think it is important to note that, 
in general, the Department of Defense provides mechanisms for 
bridging the gap between either a closure or an assignment for 
growth, but often is limited by the amount of resources that go to 
the Office of Economic Adjustment. 

And you have just heard of two certain circumstances. The ref- 
erences that you have made to law are only one of multiple oppor- 
tunities that the Department of Defense has for bridging the gap 
that occurs right after a closure happens or an announcement 
about a growth. 

And so as the Association of Defense Communities, we would 
support additional resources that would help communities to bridge 
these gaps until they are able to provide the support and help to 
the military on their own. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And once again, we thank all of our witnesses for your patience 
with us and through the voting process that we just encountered. 

Mr. Houlemard, as I understand it, you — and we apologize that 
we didn’t get to hear all of your previous comments, so I may be 
repeating something that you have said. 

But it is my understanding that your organization represents 
both people who — or groups that have benefitted from BRAC and 
those who have not benefitted from BRAC, and yet you note that 
as a whole your membership does not really support changes to do- 
mestic bases outside the BRAC process. 

Is that true? And if so, maybe you could give us a little expla- 
nation of why you think that is not a good idea. 

Mr. Houlemard. Yes. In amplifying the comments I made be- 
fore, Congressman, I think it is important to note that most of the 
communities that are impacted by BRAC immediately begin a proc- 
ess of planning that is essential for them to look forward into the 
future and to figure out appropriate recovery mechanisms that will 
solve problems for their community that come from the big void 
that occurs when a closure happens. 

Many of these communities have already undertaken millions of 
dollars of effort, sometimes with the support of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Adjustment, but in most cases at a considerable investment 
of local money. 

As a consequence of that kind of investment, they will come up 
with bonding programs, new redevelopment programs, new reuse 
programs that will help the communities to rebuild infrastructure, 
to bring in new industry, or whatever it is that the local commu- 
nity looks forward to in order to recover from such a significant 
economic impact. 

If there were then changes that would occur in the process, 
whether it is a closure community or a growth community, that un- 
certainty has the chilling effect on the financial markets, on the 
local planning effect, on economic projections, as well as on how the 
community perceives its future. 
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That detrimental kind of impact would have such an extensive 
ripple effect across the Nation about what the potential would be 
for other changes in a process that was considered to be done 
under a certain set of rules that we think most communities would 
negatively look upon that kind of conclusion. 

Now, there are some instances where communities have asked 
for delays. Mr. Grone mentioned earlier where certain communities 
asked for additional delay in implementation in order to be able to 
prepare. 

We have had other circumstances where there were special cir- 
cumstances where additional dollars were needed for certain 
things. 

But in general, to make a change and to then have that chilling 
effect on what the communities have been planning and doing for 
now over two years, our organization would not find that consistent 
with the message we have given to communities over the years. 

Mr. Forbes. One of the things that I think you had mentioned 
before — certainty is one of the things that unites your membership 
together, be they a benefitting community or one that is perhaps 
not benefitting. 

Does that certainty that you believe is so important it should 
be — is that demonstrated to apply to BRAG funding itself? 

In other words, how does the timeliness of BRAG funding impact 
your assessment of the level of certainty demonstrated by Con- 
gress, for example? 

Mr. Houlemard. BRAG funding has been the source of the fund- 
ing that provides for everything from environmental remediation, 
to costs associated with planning, to costs associated with complet- 
ing the work for infrastructure. 

All of the items associated with closed installations or growth in- 
stallations are coming out of the BRAG fund account. It has been 
our experience, sir, that where there are a lack of resources you 
wind up with a problem associated with transfers. 

You probably have often disposal issues that carry long-term im- 
pacts for the Federal budget as well as the local community’s abil- 
ity to do their transfer and reuse. 

So one of the things — the string that ties all of our communities 
together is an engaging effort with the services and DOD to make 
sure that, working with Gongress, resources are made available 
through the BRAG account or other allocations for our local com- 
munities. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Deegan, just one last question. You have talked, 
I know, a lot in our absence and in your statement about impact 
funding and all, I am sure, as well. 

But some rural communities have indicated that their bonding 
capacity is not sufficient to absorb an influx of additional depend- 
ents without Federal assistance. 

Gould you just maybe elaborate on some of the difficulties of 
their experiences? 

Dr. Deegan. The idea of bonding capacity in a smaller commu- 
nity is a critical one because there is only so much money you can 
come up with. 

And then the question becomes not only what can you come up 
with, but how much are you willing to come up with as a bond for 
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a military to come into your area, because there is a number of 
people who would be questioning whether they should pay that 
bond or have that responsibility versus the Federal Government 
having the responsibility. 

As far as the BRAG account goes, our discussions have always 
centered around, you know, if communities had the resources, they 
would do it. They would find a way. 

But quite often, you have communities that the chamber of com- 
merce welcomes them, cheering, parades, crowds — come on in — and 
then the school or the service agency has to turn around and say, 
“Well, there is no money. We are going to plan. We are going to 
talk. But there is no money.” 

So what you have done is Congress has authorized a bridge fund- 
ing system. A couple years ago, a few years ago, you authorized a 
bridge system where we could have a little bit of money to help 
hire at least the teachers. 

So we hope that — you know, we got $7 million one year, $8 mil- 
lion the other. The sad truth is this year there is zero funding in 
it. One of the years that we need it the most, there is no money. 

So we hope to be able to get at least $15 million back in that 
account and to be able to deal with that bridge funding, because 
that eliminates tons of problems. 

It still doesn’t address the facility needs, but a lot of those facil- 
ity needs can be addressed under the impact aid program if they 
just put the money there. 

So you know, in Congress there is a tendency to create programs, 
where I think we ought to just fund the one that is designed to do 
it, and that is impact aid, and then use this bridge funding to get 
through this process, and then it will — eventually, the need will go 
away and we won’t need it. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. Thank you. 

Dr. Deegan. Thank you. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Chairman, I would yield back. 

Mr. Ortiz. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Pallone. 

Mr. Pallone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to address 
my questions to Mr. Ferlise since he is the Fort Monmouth witness. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to reiterate again, because I 
appreciate your having this committee hearing, and I am hoping 
that we can have another one, the problem that those of us rep- 
resenting Fort Monmouth face is that at the time of the BRAC we 
presented from the community statistics that were very exact about 
how the actual cost of this move was going to be twice what the 
Pentagon predicted, that the actual number of people who would be 
willing to move to Aberdeen, Maryland were only 20 percent, as op- 
posed to, you know, the great majority that were represented by 
the Pentagon. 

And we did, in fact, certify that. Mr. Ferlise said that that mate- 
rial was, in fact, certified and properly sent to the BRAC. And the 
BRAC was very concerned because, you know, our presentation 
was very much at odds with what the Pentagon was saying. 

And that is why they came down with this compromise asking 
that this report be issued about whether or not the closure would 
negatively impact the global war on terror. 
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The frustration that we have, Mr. Chairman, is that now the 
Pentagon essentially admits all the things that we said were true 
and that the GAO has essentially confirmed all that data. 

And so we are saying to ourselves, “Well, if what we said is true 
and what the Pentagon said was not true, then why is it that we 
are proceeding with the closure?” 

Why is it that, you know, this report that is supposed to come 
out doesn’t become the vehicle, if you will, for this committee to 
look and take another look and say, “Well, perhaps this was the 
wrong decision to make,” because everything that we said was true 
turns out to be true? 

And we are just looking for a vehicle to get that across. And you 
know, Mr. Ferlise basically said that in his testimony. 

And I guess what I wanted to ask Vic, though — and that this. 
The larger issue, the reason for all this controversy, and the reason 
why we presented all this alternative data was because we were 
convinced that the closure of Fort Monmouth would negatively im- 
pact the global war on terror. 

We wouldn’t be able to proceed with all the things that the com- 
munications and electronics command does at Fort Monmouth if 20 
percent of the workforce — if only 20 percent moved, if all these ad- 
ditional costs were put into place. 

And now when I listen to Mr. Grone, he basically said — well, I 
mean, I don’t want to put words in his mouth, but essentially he 
said to me, “Well, that is all very nice, but we have a much larger 
mission here at Aberdeen Proving Ground. We are going to do a lot 
more.” 

He said, “The move to Aberdeen isn’t just about replicating the 
functions at Fort Monmouth. It is about creating something we 
don’t have today, something new.” 

Now, I never heard that before. And now I am afraid that with 
all our criticism this is now morphing into something that was not 
represented to the BRAG at the time. 

And so my question to you is, you know, what do you say? In 
other words, is this transfer going to be possible? Can you reconsti- 
tute the Fort Monmouth workforce without disrupting support to 
the global war on terror? 

And what is it that he might be talking about here that is larger 
than life and much more important than what we do now? Because 
I have no clue, if I could ask you that. 

Mr. Ferlise. A number of issues in there, Mr. Chairman. First, 
I want to talk about the certifications he referred to this morning. 
And I think his point was the community certification was outside 
the process. 

My testimony this morning was that I certified it internally in 
response to BRAG questions. Twenty-two questions were posed by 
the BRAG, including question seven about the money. They were 
posed in June of 2005. 

On July 14th I personally certified all of that data, and that data 
was for $1.44 billion, not $700 million, and that data was transmit- 
ted to the Department of the Army, and I am sure it went to DOD 
ultimately. 

I don’t think Mr. Grone realizes that, listening to him this morn- 
ing, but I can tell you and I can show you the documents where 
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internally we stayed within the certification process, and I signed 
those documents. 

More than that, the cost of the use maps move was initially iden- 
tified as $20 million, $22 million. In June of 2005, a 1391 was pre- 
sented by West Point saying cost would be $220 million. 

This also was data that was never given to the BRAC Commis- 
sion until much later, actually in December, four months after the 
decisions were made. 

I also cite the Federation of American Scientists, and I am going 
to quote them. They are an organization that was formed at the 
time of the Manhattan Project, and they are highly credible. They 
are nonpartisan. They are nongeographical. 

They say there is firm evidence that some Pentagon officials — 
some Pentagon officials, not all — deliberately misled the BRAC 
Commission, thereby deceiving the President, the United States 
Congress and the rest of the Department of Defense and the Amer- 
ican public. 

I believe that statement is true. Their reference is to data from 
the joint cross-service working group that was suppressed. I believe 
if all of that data had come out it would have been clear that this 
decision was baseless. 

So I have to say that some of the comments that I made earlier 
today — I know you weren’t here, so if it is okay I will just repeat 
and tell you where I am coming from. 

Mr. Pallone. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ferlise. I am coming from supporting warfighters. That is 
what I am about. What you heard just now is that the costs were 
understated. I have told you I certified the correct costs. Those did 
not go to the commission. Somebody should answer for that. 

Now, I knew those numbers would be dramatically different than 
what was being used, so I took the additional step from Fort Mon- 
mouth of asking for Army Audit Agency to do an independent re- 
view before I signed this document. 

I was told that they were directed not to audit those numbers. 
Now, I don’t know w% they were directed. I can guess why they 
were. I had my internal auditors audit the numbers, and then I 
certified them. 

When I listened to the Secretary of the Army’s testimony, it just 
doesn’t make sense. He said, “I want to consolidate you with your 
test ranges.” Well, the C4ISR test ranges are at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona. They are not at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

There are test ranges there for vehicles and guns and things like 
that, not for C4ISR. They are at Fort Huachuca, Arizona and at 
Fort Dix where we have a live test bed. 

But what disturbed me most from what I heard this morning, 
after 29 months, three members asked, “Well, what is it good that 
is going to come out of here?” And I didn’t hear an answer. There 
was no answer to — look, we are going to tell you what it is pretty 
soon. 

Well, the answer is there is no good answer. At Monmouth, we 
are looking at the national inventory control point for electronics, 
55,000 different items that are managed there. Research and De- 
velopment (R&D) there, logistics support is provided there. 
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So if I take you to the theater, that is half of the Army’s entire 
inventory. One of the two things you touch in that theater come 
from Fort Monmouth, either R&D or sustainment-wise. 

So if you went to the theater, and I am sure some of the mem- 
bers have, and you rode in a vehicle, it had Force XXI Battle Com- 
mand, Brigade and Baton (FBCB2) for situational awareness in it. 
That is from Fort Monmouth. 

It had Blue Force Tracking. It had radios. Most importantly, it 
had jammers of one type or another — the Warlock family of 
jammers, the Duke family of jammers, all protecting our soldiers. 

And I heard something this morning also about why we couldn’t 
re-look at this decision because — words like it would be hard, or it 
would be destabilizing. We are talking about the lives of soldiers. 

I just, in September, went to the funeral of a soldier from Toms 
River, a Marine who was killed by an lED, and the hurt and pain 
on his family’s face is something I will not forget. To think that 
that has happened 2,000 to 3,000 times where we lost soldiers and 
lost others for other reasons is unthinkable. 

For us to take any risk at all in disturbing what is the nerve cen- 
ter for lED countermeasures and electronics — this battle of elec- 
tronics is a battle of intellect and engineering. We are engaged in 
it full speed. We have excellent people. 

You will hear people say other organizations are doing lED work. 
And you know what? They are doing lED work because it is such 
a traumatic issue for our warfighters. It is a national issue. 

But every one of those groups is headed by an engineer from Eort 
Monmouth. Why is that? Because that is the undisputed center of 
excellence. 

Sustainment — more than 30,000 systems in the field for ground 
protection. 

In the aircraft, if you flew in an aircraft in theater, you had 
jammers on that aircraft. You had radios on that aircraft. You had 
the airborne version of EBCB2. A whole range of — all of the avi- 
onics on those aircrafts comes from Eort Monmouth. 

Eleven general officers, all retired, with decades of C4ISR experi- 
ence, came up on the Net and said, “This is a mistake. It will be 
immediate detrimental impact to the force. Don’t make this move.” 
That was ignored. 

Commissioner Coyle, the only commissioner that understood 
C4ISR, attempted to explain to the members why you shouldn’t do 
this. Ultimately he ended up being ignored, and he was the only 
one that voted against the closure. 

I stress that this lED business and the whole warfighter busi- 
ness is about protecting soldiers. And I heard this discussion of 
what is hard — this is hard to do this. 

And then one question was asked by Congressman Holt, “What 
would it take in terms of impact for DOD to say let’s not do this?” 
And he kind of waffled a little. 

I understand his position. He is coming here representing the de- 
partment with the marching orders he has. But I submit to you as 
being there for 36 years, the last 14 of which I oversaw everything 
we did, this is a mistake that will cause us to lose lives. 

And I know the members on this committee share the anxiety 
over every loss of life. And I would ask you to use everything you — 
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all your power to look into this and reverse this decision so that 
we don’t lose the intellectual capacity. 

But more than that, it is not about jobs, it is not about people 
lying about the money, it is about soldiers. Thirteen hundred times 
a day a requisition comes to Fort Monmouth for support, three mil- 
lion times since 9/11. 

And 9/11 is a good example of what I am talking about. Soldiers, 
engineers and civilians went into New York City with the most ad- 
vanced position locating equipment, stuff that came right out of our 
classified laboratories. You can’t talk about it still. 

And it was used in not only the Pentagon search and rescue but 
also in New York. And at least a dozen different systems were used 
in that. 

So I would ask that this committee look at having another hear- 
ing and go through all of the facts that were really available in the 
Department of Defense. 

And why was Triple A directed not to audit those numbers? Why 
did those numbers happen to be almost exactly the numbers that 
DOD said? And I am going to tell you my opinion. It is because 
they were the numbers, and they were known to be the numbers, 
and that is not what we should be about. 

To be perfectly frank with you, I am an attorney, and I was the 
chief counsel at Fort Monmouth, and one of the things that I en- 
joyed about working for the government — and I hired many law- 
yers. I said the one thing we will never have to do is lie. We are 
going to tell the truth. 

I was dumbfounded when that certified data did not go forward. 
It was just not in keeping with anything we did or learned. 

Now, I talked about the American Federation of Scientists and 
their view. The question is who knew it, who did it, who stopped 
it. But the testimony of the secretary is just not credible, frankly, 
as to what his reason was for making this recommendation and 
fighting so hard for it. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Ortiz. I wanted to ask a question of all of you, and maybe 
you can respond. How many site visits did the members of the Base 
Closure Commission make to your facility, if you can elaborate on 
that? 

Mr. Ferlise. Two. 

Mr. Ortiz. Two. 

Mr. Ferlise. As I recall. 

Mr. Ortiz. And was this by all members 

Mr. Ferlise. No. 

Mr. Ortiz [continuing]. Or just a few members? 

Mr. Ferlise. A few members. 

Mr. Ortiz. Anybody else? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t have any information on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. Thanks. 

Mr. Houlemard. The committee conducted a hearing in my 
home community of Monterey. 

Dr. Deegan. We had none. 

Mr. Ortiz. See, this is the concerns of many — I can remember 
when at least they came to my base that was shut down. I think 
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that we had two members who came separately to look at the — and 
I was with them. 

And one of the things that they asking me is if they wanted to 
move, and they said no, we can’t afford to move to California be- 
cause it is too expensive, and we can’t afford to buy a home, we 
will be tied up in traffic for two, three hours a day, and we don’t 
want to move. 

Well, they didn’t want to move, but they moved them. And that 
is what happened. And I think that this is very, very important, 
the base closure process, and I think that this should have been 
the responsibility of the elected Members of Congress, not to pass 
it off to somebody else to do that. 

But the thing is that whatever damage has been done, the Con- 
gress and the Senate voted for it, but your request that you have 
made will not go unnoticed. You know, we will look into it and we 
will, of course, advise the chairman of the committee, and he will 
look into it and see what he advises to us. 

But it is very serious, especially when we shut down bases when 
we are in the middle of two wars, you know. 

Mr. Ferlise. Absolutely. 

Mr. Ortiz. And then we have also a lot of hot spots around the 
world, and we have a huge debt, and we are putting money here, 
there and everywhere, and it is costing the taxpayers a lot of 
money. 

Mr. Pallone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Smith, do you have a question, sir? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. I do appreciate it. 

And let me ask — I would also like to ask Mr. Ferlise a couple of 
questions. 

And to you, Mr. Chairman, with the business report coming out, 
the report from the DOD, I would again reiterate the request that 
there be a follow-up hearing. You know, with every rule there is 
an exception. 

As I said in my opening, BRAC has done some very good things. 
I have been involved in — you know, we have had some of our bases 
in New Jersey put on the list. Some of them were changed, some 
of them for the better. 

But in this case, this is the most glaring exception I have seen 
in my 27 years of a DOD blunder that is about to be, you know, 
unfolded and implemented. 

And I think, you know, with all due respect to our good friends 
in Maryland, they will find very quickly that they won’t have the 
personnel to train these individuals. Vic Ferlise makes that point 
in his testimony. 

And at the end of the day, this is all about the warfighter. It is 
whether or not we pull the plug on a number of important mis- 
sions. 

Secretary Harvey, as you have pointed out, Mr. Ferlise, didn’t 
even know what the mission was. And you know, he has got a lot 
on his plate at the time. But when you misstate in a way that is 
then reported upon, it just begs the question who is advising him. 
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You know, the fact that Mr. Ferlise just mentioned that that cer- 
tified data that he himself — and let us underscore that — he himself 
certified after his own internal audits did not make its way onto 
consideration for the BRAG commissioners. 

But three months later, on the BRAG Weh site — because we went 
to it and downloaded, as did others, I am sure — they had the cer- 
tified data. It was like after the fact, “Oh, let’s get this on the Weh 
site real quick,” to somehow suggest that it was taken into due con- 
sideration, which we have every reason to believe it was not. 

There needs to be very, very careful scrutiny given to this egre- 
gious decision. 

I would like to ask Mr. Ferlise — you have called the loss of intel- 
lectual capital, which would be about 3,100 people and maybe 
more, irreparable and irresponsible. 

You said that the intellectual capital will be lost and not recov- 
ered for an intolerable period of time, if ever, which I think is a 
very telling statement. 

You point out that system experts take from six years to nine 
years, if they are trained right out of college or soon after college, 
four years to six years if they are in mid-career. 

You also point out, and this needs to be underscored 1,000 times, 
very few employees will be available to train the new employees. 
So we will have a thud, a loss of capability, that will happen over- 
night or, in the terms of the DOD implementation, a few years, but 
that is overnight. 

And who gets hurt at the end of the day? Our warfighters. If you 
could elaborate on this irreplaceable loss for the committee, be- 
cause I think that begs the question as to why this needs to be 
stopped. 

Mr. Ferlise. I think in response to that question you need to un- 
derstand first at least my view of what Fort Monmouth is. 

It is a national treasure that we have that grew up in Monmouth 
Gounty, New Jersey. It grew up in the shadow of giants — Bell Lab- 
oratories, Sarnoff Laboratories. There was a time when they were 
stealing my engineers — $25,000 bonus for anybody that could bring 
an engineer from Fort Monmouth to them. 

Bellcorp is there. Telcordia is there. And a whole raft of I.T. gi- 
ants — AT&T is there. 

So what you are looking at today in Fort Monmouth is a national 
treasure that is not going to be readily replaced elsewhere, espe- 
cially going to an area where there is no culture of G4ISR. 

If you were to move to a place like Boston, where MIT is, and 
a whole raft of institutions there, you might have a start at it. But 
to move to a place with no G4ISR background is a recipe for disas- 
ter that only our soldiers will have to pay for. 

So I think that intellectual capital will not be readily replaced. 
The people will be replaced, but the ones that can figure out how 
to deal with that particular jammer threat are not going to be 
there. 

Now, the jammers that we have in theater defeat about 80 per- 
cent of the threats. And to give you an idea of the magnitude, we 
are talking about a threat — an actuating mechanism that has 
changed more than 500 times. 
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Engineers at Fort Monmouth get that information through some- 
thing called TEDAC and the FBI, and they immediately destruct 
the device and figure out the countermeasures. 

In fact, some of the countermeasures are already on the shelf an- 
ticipating where the physics will go next, if it is going into the in- 
frared or the R.F. range, or what it is, so that we are anticipating. 

The latest jammer that is over there is a software-defined 
jammer that we can change — we can just change the software now 
without redeploying the package. And when I talk about jammers, 
I am talking about 30,000 are there. 

Every Thursday morning I had to report to the four-star on how 
many more had been fielded, how many more had been installed. 
It was that critical of an issue. And it is obvious it is a critical 
issue. 

And to take that cadre of people and move them and risk this 
loss is unthinkable to me. And I talk about lEDs — lEDs is a family 
of equipment, but there are fire finders over there. There are light- 
weight counter-mortar radars that are over there — came from Fort 
Monmouth. 

The C-RAM, a spectacular device that shoots down mortars in 
flight — in flight — 70 percent hit rate — there is a whole raft of ra- 
dars, radios, computers, all types of intelligence equipment coming 
from there, totaling, as I said, one-half of the entire inventory of 
national stock numbered items. 

Mr. Smith. If I could ask one final question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, sometimes we — in my community — they 
ask, you know, and I was just going to ask the governor, you 
know — I know you do have some intellectual capacity, but it will 
take more. 

Do you think you have that capacity to draw, to bring them in 
to your area? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think there is another state, 
with all due respect, that has the fundamentals, the solid edu- 
cational workforce training capacity that we have in Maryland. 

I do agree that it will be a challenge with filling 70 percent of 
the jobs or so with Marylanders. But our fundamentals are strong, 
and there are some — there is some information I would like to put 
in the record. It may not be in my written statement. 

Fifteen percent of our workforce holds advanced degrees — that 
we ranked number one in the country. Thirty-five percent hold 
bachelor’s degrees. We rank number two in the country. Twenty- 
six percent of our workforce are professional and technical workers. 
We rank number one. 

Our technology industries — and we do pride ourselves on both in- 
formation and biotechnology and other emergent technology indus- 
tries. Seventy-nine of every 1,000 private sector workers are in that 
industry. That is the fifth-highest concentration. 

We have national ranked, world ranked schools — Johns Hopkins, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore College, to name a few. They 
have been recognized as centers of excellence by the National Secu- 
rity Agency (NSA). We believe that they are well suited to educate 
the workforce to meet the needs of the moving command. 

We are making good use of an $18 million Federal grant to incor- 
porate more STEM, science, technology, engineering and math, in 
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our middle and high schools. This is all part of keeping that pipe- 
line of an educated and skilled workforce. 

So while there are challenges, and I did identify that earlier 
today as one of the three challenges I identified, which is work- 
force, we believe that Maryland is well equipped to address that 
challenge, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, if I could follow up. 

Mr. Ortiz. I yield to my good friend, the chairman of the 
Seapower Subcommittee and a very valuable member of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Taylor, and then I will yield to you. 

Mr. Taylor. I thank the chairman. Mr. Chairman, I never want 
to miss an opportunity to say what an incredibly stupid idea the 
whole BRAC process was. I think today’s hearing has confirmed 
that. 

But I have had requests from Congressman Rush Holt to have 
some questions submitted for the record. I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to do so. 

And I also would like to, since Congressman Pallone, who is not 
a member of the committee, has some very valid questions — and I 
get a lot of opportunities to ask questions, so with unanimous con- 
sent, I would like to ask that my remaining time go to Mr. Pallone. 

Mr. Ortiz. No objection. So ordered. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 224.] 

Mr. Pallone. I wanted to thank my colleague from Mississippi. 

And I also wanted to stress that I agree with you. I voted against 
all the BRAC. I think that the BRAC is — he used the term stupid. 
I guess I will say the same thing. 

I really think Congress should make these decisions. They 
shouldn’t be made by the BRAC. And this is certainly another indi- 
cation of why. 

Mr. Chairman, my only comment and then question is this. My 
concern right now is where do we go from here. In other words, the 
Pentagon has told us from day one that they are going to issue a 
report saying that it is okay to close Fort Monmouth. 

They have also indicated to you today that they don’t even have 
to issue that report, that they don’t feel they have any obligation 
to. They are just doing it, I guess, to be nice. 

I don’t buy that. I think the language is clear in the BRAC that 
this report was to be submitted to the committees of jurisdiction, 
of which, of course, this is one, because of the concern by the BRAC 
that the closure of Fort Monmouth might negatively impact the 
global war on terror. 

So I am just hoping that when that report comes out by the end 
of this month, and I fully expect it won’t be until the Slst of De- 
cember, you know, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, that there will be 
an opportunity, as the GAO said, to review it, but also for this com- 
mittee to review it and, as Mr. Smith said, to have another hear- 
ing. 

Because the fear we have is that the process all along has been 
that the Pentagon wanted to do this closure without justification, 
and that they have essentially rejected or even hid the data that 
we provided that would have shown it was a mistake. 
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And so we have every reason to believe, based on what they told 
us, that they are essentially going to whitewash us again with this 
report. I mean, they told us that today, and they have told us that 
previously. 

So really, this is the only opportunity that we would have, is if 
this committee follows up on it. So I just wanted to make that 
clear, if I could. 

And the only other question that I wanted to ask Mr. Ferlise — 
and following up, again, on what I said before — you know, Mr. 
Grone today basically came in and said, “Well, we are not nec- 
essarily replicating Fort Monmouth, we are doing something new.” 

And I don’t even know what he is talking about, and I just — I 
don’t know if you had the time to address that or not. But you 
know, for a long time, the purpose of this BRAG was supposed to 
be, you know, purple-ization. 

Mr. Ferlise. Right. 

Mr. Pallone. All that was thrown out. And basically we were 
told all we are doing is replicating Fort Monmouth. So how does 
he come in here now and say something new? What do you think 
he is talking about? 

Mr. Ferlise. I can’t imagine what he is going to say. As I said 
earlier, you could have combined the three electronics commands — 
very hard to do. You know, the people involved — very hard. 

The engineers all work fine together. It is just when you get into 
other issues 

Mr. Pallone. Mr. Chairman, if I could just interrupt, we were 
told initially with the BRAG that the purpose of the BRAG was to 
create purple-ization or joint forces, so theoretically, you know, you 
have a Sea Command (SEACOM) at Fort Monmouth for the Army, 
you had another one at Hanscom for the Air Force, you had an- 
other one in San Diego for the Navy. 

And one of the things they were looking at was to combine these 
all into one place. That was essentially rejected by the Pentagon, 
and they said, “Well, all we are going to do is replicate the Army 
one at Aberdeen.” 

And so I don’t understand, when they rejected that, now they are 
saying, “Well, we are going to create something new here.” What 
is it that is new? They basically said, “All we are doing is replicat- 
ing the Army SEACOM. We are not doing anything else.” 

And now he comes in and suggests that somehow we are not 
doing that. You understand that is the problem. 

Mr. Eerlise. If I could respond 

Mr. Ortiz. Yes, go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Eerlise [continuing]. In 29 months they haven’t been able 
to articulate that. I don’t have fear that they are going to be able 
to articulate it next month. 

It did start out with jointness. That was in the “too hard” box. 
It then moved to, “Well, we will consolidate all similar Army C4ISR 
functions.” Well, ARE is headquartered at APG, and they have a — 
the only part of it that does C4 stuff is at Harry Diamond Labs. 
That didn’t go. 

The night vision lab from Eort Monmouth from seacom — it got 
taken off at the last minute. 

NADC was supposed to go. They didn’t go. 
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The only thing that is going is Fort Monmouth, seacom, and part 
of that is being scattered to the winds. 

I have to take one just pathetic note on that. So we didn’t do 
joint cross-servicing. We didn’t consolidate within the Army. 

We, in fact, took one organization that does all satellite terminal 
work out of Monmouth. There is a satellite park there with every 
single satellite replicated, and engineers and program management 
people. 

We are sending the satellite terminals to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and the people are going to Fort Belvoir. They are 100 
yards apart right now. So not only did we not consolidate, we even 
managed in this process to separate things that were working fine 
together. 

It just doesn’t pass the common-sense test. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, sir. We are about to have a series of votes 
again. 

Let me yield to my good friend Smith, and then we are — I think 
we have held you hostage long enough here. But all of you have 
made a wonderful presentation. You all have made some great 
points. 

And we are going to take all of this into consideration. We will 
talk to the other members of the committee and I will work very 
closely with my good friend, my ranking member, and work with 
you. 

But let me yield to my good friend, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. I thank the distinguished chairman for yielding and 
again for including us on your panel. 

Let me ask Mr. Ferlise a question with regards to — Phil Grone, 
when he spoke earlier, mentioned 50th in terms of military value 
as if he was dropping a bomb. 

You addressed that in your written statement about the non-mis- 
sion-related attributes, like environmental elasticity. Could you ex- 
plain this fallacy? Because again, it has surface appeal, but as soon 
as you dig away a little bit, it just — there is nothing there. 

Mr. Ferlise. It is about maneuver ranges that he is talking 
about. He is correct. We don’t have 50,000 acres there. But we have 
Fort Dix with an enormous range. In fact, it has one of the only 
tank ranges on the East Coast. 

We also have Fort Irwin. We test at both of those places. 

Mr. Smith. And there is already jointness with those bases. 

Mr. Ferlise. Yes. Correct. So you know, I think that is part of 
the same story that we haven’t heard the end of yet. There is no 
logic here. I can’t express it to you in a way that says, “This is good 
for soldiers.” 

And I defy you to find somebody to come forward and say, “This 
is the best thing we have done for the warfighter.” I don’t care 
about money. I don’t care about people in Monmouth losing jobs. 
Nobody says that, because it is absolutely not true. 

In 29 months they couldn’t even articulate something that could 
pass a straight-face test. 

And the other thing I want to say is in that 29 months since that 
caveat came out, not one single step has been taken to protect that 
workforce. There are things that could have been done — retention 
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bonuses for people, all kinds of other things. None of that has been 
done. 

That report should address what have you done in the last 29 
months. Every one of those 29 months I can tell you people have 
left Fort Monmouth. They have gone to the joint base. They have 
gone to Picatinny. They have gone to industry. They have gone all 
over. But you just can’t sit by and let that happen. 

Now, I don’t want you to misunderstand where we came from be- 
fore I retired. We did everything we could to bring people from 
Maryland. We recruited routinely at Maryland because we wanted 
to get those people up here, train them, and then hopefully they 
would want to move back to Maryland. 

So when I was in government service, I viewed myself as execut- 
ing the law, and I am going to do everything I could. And they will, 
too. But I can tell you the people at Monmouth are committed to 
doing whatever the law is because warfighters need it, not because 
of money, not because of jobs. 

The bottom line on every document you ever got from Fort Mon- 
mouth said, “Our bottom line is the soldier.” People in industry ask 
me, “Why do you say that?” Their bottom line is money. Ours isn’t 
money. Ours is taking care of those soldiers, wherever they are in 
the world, and doing whatever we have to do. 

I will give you one more example. I realize we are a little long 
on time, sir. Blue Force Tracking. I got a call from the Pentagon 
six months before we went into Iraq, “How many teams can you 
give me to field Blue Force Tracking in the theater, all the vehicles 
are there already?” 

Took me about two hours. I called him back, the G-6 of the 
Army. I said, “You have a blank check. If you want one team, I will 
give you one. You want 10, I will give you 10. You want 100, we 
will give you 100 teams.” In short, we will do whatever we had to 
do. 

And Blue Force Tracking got into the tune of 1,200 vehicles and 
saved lives. The tank battalions that crossed in Baghdad saw each 
other because of Blue Force Tracking, saved lives. And that is what 
you got there. 

You have a national treasure, and we can’t let it just go by. 

Mr. Smith. Finally, Lieutenant Governor Brown, Phil Grone said 
earlier that details in the report that will be released later this 
month will include mitigation of any loss of intellectual capital. 

And I am asking you sincerely. You went through, you know, 
people’s resumes. And you know, we could do the same thing and 
say we have this kind of capability, you know, we will put it up 
in a brochure. 

But when it comes down to people who have a very specific ex- 
pertise that has been learned over the course of several years, do 
you see — and again, the use of the word mitigation — we use the 
word mitigation when you are talking about toxic waste cleanup. 
You know, you lessen the risk. 

As Phil just mentioned a moment ago, you know, no one is say- 
ing this is a good thing. They are saying it is not necessarily a bad 
thing. And I am wondering, do you have any concern, any whatso- 
ever, that there is a risk to the warfighter because of this move? 
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Mr. Brown. Mr. Smith, my concern is that in Maryland we are 
doing what we can do each and every day to support the 
warfighter, and that is what we are committed to doing. 

Some of the steps that we have taken, recognizing that often the 
employee looks to a spouse in helping make that decision whether 
you move — we have set up one-stop shops at Fort Monmouth for 
spousal employment and transitional services. 

We have set up the same thing outside of the gate at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground to facilitate that communication, to continue to 
identify those needs, to get those percentages as high as we can do. 

That is what our focus is on, bringing as many people with the 
jobs so that we 

Mr. Smith. I understand. Is there anything in Mr. Ferlise’s testi- 
mony, which I think just lays out this case — if this was going to 
court before a jury, I think it would be a unanimous jury that this 
is a foolish move, casting no dispersions whatsoever on Aberdeen 
nor on Maryland. 

But just based on intellectual loss, the capacity of people to do 
this job in the midst of a horrific war — you know, so my concern 
is did you hear anything in what Mr. Ferlise said that would per- 
suade you that there is some caution here, that there is some risk 
that has gone underappreciated by some? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Smith, that is somewhat out of my lane. All I 
can tell you is that what is in my lane is making sure that we in- 
vest in the human capital and the physical infrastructure in Mary- 
land so we can accommodate the arrival of families and jobs, and 
we are doing that each and every day. 

And I have met with the leadership at Fort Monmouth. I have 
heard their concerns. We have heard their concerns, as well as at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. And each and every day we commit our- 
selves to addressing those concerns. And we know it is a challenge. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you so much. I know that the Members who 
were here with us today are very sincere, you know, in represent- 
ing their communities. And I think that we had some good stories, 
good testimony, today. 

We will share this information with the rest of the full commit- 
tee. And I just want to thank each and every one of you for partici- 
pating and being some outstanding witnesses today. 

And I can assure you that we will try to see if we can solve some 
of this mystery, because there is a lot of people still out there who 
are a little confused. 

But thank you so much for joining us today and being outstand- 
ing leaders in your community. 

And, Governor, thank you so much for being with us. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ortiz. And now this hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:56 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Chairman Ortiz. Mr. Forbes, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, I 
appreciate the opportunin to appear before you today to address the Department's 
implementation of the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) decisions. 

Base Realignment and Closure 2005 

The BRAC 2005 effort is the largest round undertaken by the Department. After an 
exhaustive examination of over 1,200 alternatives, the Secretary' of Defense forw'arded 222 
recommendations to the BRAC Commission for its review. The Commission accepted about 65 
percent without change and its resulting recommendations were approved by the President and 
forw'arded to the Congress. The Congress expressed its support of these recommendations by 
not enacting a joint resolution of disapproval by November 9. 2005, therefore, the Department 
became legally obligated to close and realign all installations so recommended by the 
Commission in its report. These decisions affect over 800 locations across the Nation and 
include 24 major closures, 24 major realignments, and 765 lesser actions. The BRAC Act 
requires that the Department begin implementation of each recommendation within two years of 
the date the President transmined the Commission's report to the Congress and complete 
implementation of all recommendations within six years of that date. The Department is now 
squarely within the statutory six-year implementation period which will end on September 15, 
2011 . 

Beyond the comparative size of the 2005 round, it is important to note that this is the 
most complex round ever. The complexity of this round is not merely a function of its 
magnitude. The complexity is, to the largest extent, a function of the original goal established 
for this round: that BRAC 2005 would focus on the reconfiguration of operational capacity' to 
maximize war fighting capability and efficiency. Focusing on operational capacity requires that 
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we increase the aperture of the lens we use to judge these actions so that we do not confine 
ourselves to a comparison of costs and savings. Instead, we must expand our view' to 
appropriately assess the increased capabilities we are achieving through the implementation of 
these recommendations. 

As the Department has testified on a number of occasions. DoD has begun the process of 
realigning or closing a number of large permanent bases overseas in favor of small and more 
scalable installations better suited for rapid deployments. The Global Defense Posture 
realignment effort identified an overall set of plans for returning overseas forces back to military 
installations in the U.S. These plans were integrated w'ith the BRAC process regarding 
relocations from overseas to domestic bases during the prescribed BRAC time period. All 
Services factored requirements of returning forces into their domestic infrastructure requirements 
and this resulted in recommendations to accommodate forces at U.S. installations. 

Results of Base Realignment and Closure 2005 

BRAC 2005 w'as a capabilities-based rather than requirements-based analysis. That 
allow ed the Department to review facilities w ithin the context of the capabilities they offer 
instead of evaluating them against static requirements that limit the comparison to what we may 
know today. Because it was critically important for the Department to retain the infrastructure 
necessart' to accommodate its ability to “surge,” the Department gauged its installations against 
the range of threats faced by our Nation so that it could differentiate among and capitalize on 
those that offer needed capabilities, and reconfigure, realign or close those that did not. 

Assessing our infrastructure within a capabilities-based analysis required that we 
examine and implement opportunities for greater joint activity'. Prior BRAC analyses considered 
all functions on a service-by-service basis and. therefore, did not result in the joint examination 
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of functions that cross services. WTiile some unique functions wiil always exist, those functions 
that are common across the Services were analyzed jointly to maximize the access the entire 
Department will have to the assets provided by the supporting infrastructure. 

Military’ Value 

The base closure process was designed in law to be objective, open, and fair. Each 
recommendation, rooted in the Department's long-term force structure plan and installation 
inventory, was measured against eight criteria that were previously subjected to both 
congressional review and public comment. In developing the criteria, the Department, pursuant 
to statute, gave priority consideration to military value (criteria 1-4), then considered costs and 
savings (criterion 5), and finally assessed the economic impact on local communities, the 
community support infrastructure, and the environmental impact (criteria 6-8). Ultimately, these 
criteria were amended and codified in law. The Military Value criteria are provided here for 
reference: 

(1) The current and future mission capabilities and the impact on operational readiness of 
the total force of the Depanment of Defense, including the impact on joint warfighting, training, 
and readiness. 

(2) The availability and condition of land, facilities, and associated airspace (including 
training areas suitable for maneuver by ground, naval, or air forces throughout a diversity' of 
climate and terrain areas and staging areas for the use of the Armed Forces in homeland defense 
missions) at both existing and potential receiving locations. 

(3) The ability to accommodate contingency, mobilization, surge, and future total force 
requirements at both existing and potential receiving locations to support operations and training. 

(4) The cost of operations and the manpower implications. 
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BRAC Estimates vs. BRAC Budgets: 

W'Tiile savings are certainly an important benefit of BRAC - the primary focus, as 
required by law, remains on maximizing military value. As was our policy in the previous 
rounds and as codified in the statute authorizing BRAC 2005. Military Value was the primary 
consideration in making closure and realignment recommendations. Maximizing Military Value 
does not always result in costs and savings. 

The Department and Commission estimated the BRAC 2005 investment at S22.3 billion. 
Making this investment was estimated to result in Annual Recurring Savings (ARS) after the 
implementation period in 201 1 at $4.4 billion. In arriving at its original estimates, the 
Department and Commission used the Cost of Base Realignment Actions (COBR.A) model, 
which is a tool for comparative analyses of a variety' of options using standard factors applicable 
during the timeframe within which the BRAC analysis was conducted. As such, COBRA was 
not designed to, nor does it produce, budget quality estimates. For instance, in arriving at 
comparative assessments that provided for an equitable treatment of all facilities, COBRA 
displays financial information in constant dollars in the initial year of implementation, which are 
unaffected by inflation. Revised cost and savings estimates, supported by the detailed planning 
and site surveys necessary to support budget submissions, could not be conducted during the 
COBRA analyses. 

As 1 have previously testified, the Department's FY 2008 President's Budget request 
included a total BRAC 2005 investment of $31 .2 billion with an .Annual Recurring Savings of 
approximately $4 billion ($30.8 billion in one-time costs in the BRAC Account plus $400,6 
million funded by the National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency from outside the BRAC 
Account). The $8.9 billion increase over the COBRA estimate, which is fully funded in the 
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President's FY 2008 budget request, results primarily from inflation, changes in military' 
construction, and Army-specific requirements. The savings decrease is primarii>' a result of 
revised personnel eliminations. 

• Inflation: The $22.3 billion cost estimate reflected the results of the Commission's 
actions on the Secretary' of Defense's BRAC recommendations, stated in constant FY 
2005 dollars. The $31.2 billion cost figure reflects a stream of Then Year dollars spread 
over FY 2006-2011. Spreading the constant $22.3 billion over the six-year 
implementation period and by applying Office of Management and Budget inflation 
factors, resulted in an increased funding requirement of approximately $2 billion, 

• Militan' Construction CMILCQNl: About 70 percent of the Department’s BRAC 2005 
investment supports MILCON requirements. This is a significant change from previous 
BRAC rounds in which MILCON represented only about one-third of the total 
investment. During the implementation planning process, besides dealing with fact of 
life dynamics like inflation factors exceeding previous planning factors and the effects of 
delayed implementation due to delays in receiving appropriations, the Department has 
made key decisions to: 

o In some cases, use new construction versus renovating space (existing space 
diverted to other needs) 

o Accommodate changes in unit/organization sizes, functions or responsibilities by 
increasing facilities or changing configurations, or building additional facilities 

• .Armv-Specific Requirements: Relative to the other Services, the Army made the most 
use of BRAC as an instrument to facilitate total force transformation. As their 
transformation efforts developed and more detailed planning was completed, the Army 
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increased its BRAC requirement by $4 billion to address training ranges, armed forces 
resert'e centers, quality' of life and medical construction projects, furnishings, 
environment remediation, program management and planning and design. 

• Annual Recurring Savings: Decreases from $4.4 billion to $4 billion primarily resulted 
from revised personnel eliminations. 

Tracking BRAC Savings 

While the difficulty' in quantifying the actual savings the Department will realize from 
BRAC has generated some debate, the fact that BRAC has generated substantial savings has not 
been credibly questioned. Changes in costs are easy to measure and their justifications can be 
closely scrutinized, but it is exceedingly difficult for any organization, public or private, to 
quantify' exactly the costs that it has avoided. As the GAO acknowledged in its July 2001 
report, “Military Base Closures. DOD’s Updated Net Savings Estimate Remains Substantial,” 
accounting systems are not oriented to identify' and track savings. Therefore, increases or 
decreases in savings overtime are more challenging to track. 

As I have previously testified, the Department recognized this challenge for this BRAC 
round and responded by initiating a process to develop Business Plans that establish the requisite 
actions, timing of those actions, and the costs and savings associated with implementing each 
recommendation. The documentation of savings in Business Plans directly responds to the 
observations made by the GAO in previous BRAC reports. 

Business Plans serve as the foundation for the complex program management necessary 
to ensure BRAC 2005 recommendations are implemented efficiently and effectively. 
Responsibility for the development of each Business Plan was assigned, by recommendation, 
generally to the Military Department or Defense Agency with facility- management authority' at 
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the receiving site. Organizations significantly impacted by the recommendation were key 
players in the process and formally coordinated on the plans. For those recommendations that 
originated from the seven Joint Cross-Service Groups (JCSGs), the functional staff proponents 
review the implementation plan to ensure they achieve the goals envisioned in the 
recommendation. Additionally, the OSD Office of the General Counsel has been a key player in 
reviewing the Business Plans to ensure that they are legally sufficient and to verify- that the 
Department is meeting its legal obligations. 

BRACAsAn Investment 

It may be useful to compare the BRAC’s rate of return to the real interest rate on 
Treasury notes and bonds used by the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) to evaluate the 
cost-effectiveness of government programs. Based on the costs and savings represented in the 
FY 2008 President’s Budget, the inflation-adjusted Internal Rate of Return (IRR) for the BRAC 
account for the period 2006-2030 is 1 0.0 percent. Appendix C of 0MB Circular A-94 estimates 
that the 20 year real interest rate on Treasury notes and bonds to be 3.0 percent. Therefore, the 
BRAC account’s IRR is seven percentage points greater than the government’s expected cost of 
borrowing. The BRAC account's 10.0 percent Internal Rate of Return is a significant benefit 
that the Department will realize from successful implementation of these recommendations. 
Assisting Communities 

The Department, through the Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA) and the Defense 
Economic Adjustment Program (DEAP), continues to work with states and more than 1 75 
communities across the country as they respond to the effects of broad changes in Defense 
infrastructure, including efforts resulting from BRAC. Global Defense Posture Realignment, and 
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modularit)'. This same assistance will also be available to those areas that may be affected by 
“Grow the Force" decisions in the coming months. 

In the context of BRAC. to date the Department has recognized Local Redevelopment 
Authorities for 126 locations to create a local redevelopment plan and direct implementation of 
that plan for more than 62.000 acres that are available for civilian redevelopment. The 
Department takes great care to ensure these Local Redevelopment Authorities have sufficient 
information on available property' for the community's consideration in their formulation of a 
redevelopment plan. The majority of these communities, with assistance from OEA, are nearing 
completion of their redevelopment plans to reflect the specific local market forces, public facility 
and service needs, and balance local homeless and community economic development interests. 
To date. 43 of these LRAs have completed their redevelopment plans and included them in their 
submission to the Depanment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) for their review, of 
which 1 3 have been approved by HUD. HUD is tracking its review of submissions and is 
closely coordinating their actions with the Military Departments and communities to support 
DoD’s needs. 

In disposing of surplus property , the Department is careful to not preclude any disposal 
method until a redevelopment plan is completed. Additionally, as pan of the NEPA decision, the 
Military Departments give substantial deference to the Local Redevelopment Authority''s 
redevelopment plan and flexibly apply disposal methods from our “mixed tool kit.’' ranging from 
fair market value, public benefit, and those that may be at no cost or discounted consideration. 

As these redevelopment plans are finalized, the Military' Departments will link the Department's 
environmental and property' disposal efforts, including any necessary environmental remediation, 
with local civilian redevelopment actions. 
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Additionally, from the previous rounds ofBRAC between 1988 and 1995 when 387 
facilities were closed, including 97 major installations, the Department has disposed of 
approximately 460,000 acres, or 93 percent of the real property available for redevelopment. 
Local redevelopment efforts, in turn, have resulted in the creation of more than 137,451 jobs, 
more than offsetting the 129,649 civilian Jobs that were lost as a result of these actions. 

At the same time, OEA is working with those locations that are experiencing an influx of 
missions and personnel to assist them in understanding the scope of the anticipated actions and 
develop plans for community services and facilities to ease the absorption of the new military 
population. At each location, the local jurisdictions are partnering with their military installation 
to address a myriad of hard (roads, schools, houses, water and sewer) and soft (public services, 
health care, child care, spousal employment) issues that directly bear on the quality of life for our 
w'arfighters. their dependents, and the homeowners, businesses, and workers in the surrounding 
communities. OEA is hosting a Growth Summit this week in St. Louis, Missouri, for local, state, 
and military officials to share their best practices and consult with their OEA and other 
DoD/Federal partners to ensure we are capably helping them through this growth. 

In furtherance of its efforts, the Department relies heavily on its sister Federal agencies to 
assist through the Economic Adjustment Committee (EAC), established pursuant to Executive 
Order 12788 (as amended). EAC is comprised of 22 Federal agencies. Among its 
responsibilities, the EAC coordinates interagency and intergovernmental adjustment assistance, 
and serves as a clearinghouse for the exchange of information between Federal Government. 
State and community officials involved in the resolution of economic adjustment concerns. 

Activity under the EAC continues to assist BRAC and mission growth locations. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) is working closely with DoD in 
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monitoring the statuton timelines and consultations to support extensions for local 
redevelopment planning, in addition to reviewing local homeless submissions. The Department 
of Labor is actively working with Workforce Investment Boards at nearly ever)' state and local 
level where BR.'VC and/or mission growth spousal employment demands are present. The 
Department of Education is working closely with DoD to be responsive to student growth at 
many of our mission growth areas, including site-specific visits to meet directly with Local 
Education Agency representatives and military spouses to understand on the ground education 
needs. 

Conclusion 

In closing, Mr. Chairman. 1 sincerely thank you for this opportunity to highlight the 
Department's Base Realignment and Closure efforts. I appreciate your continued support of the 
Department's plans to strengthen America's defense posture and the Department looks forward 
to w'orking with the Subcomminee as plans continue to be put into action. 


It 
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The Department of Defense (DOD) 
is currently implementing 
recommendations from the 2005 
Base Realignment and Closure 
(BRAG) round, wltich is the fifth 
round undertaken by DOD since 
1988. The 2005 round is, by GAO’s 
assessment, the biggest, most 
complex, and costliest BRAC round 
ever, in part because, unlike 
previous rounds, the Secretary of 
Defense viewed the 2005 roimd as 
an opportunity not only to acliieve 
savings but also to assist in 
transforming the department. 

GAO’s testimony addresses (i) 
GAO’s role in tire BRAC process, 
and (2) how DOD’s cun*ent cost 
and savings estimates to implement 
the 2005 recommendations 
compare to the 2005 Defense Base 
Closure and Realignment 
Commission’s (the Commission) 
cost and savings estimates. 

This testimony is based primarily 
on the report GAO issued yesterday 
(GAO-08-159) on the overall 
changes to DOD’s cost, and savings 
estimates for the 2005 BRAC round. 
To analyze these changes, GAO 
compared the Commission’s 
estimates in its 2005 report to 
DOD's estimates in its fiscal year 
2008 BRAC budget submission. 

This testimony is also based on 
several reports GAO has issued on 
the implementation of selected 
recommendations, and GAO's prior 
work asse-ssing the 2005 decision- 
making process. GAO’s work was 
performed in accordance with 
generally accepted government 
auditing standards. 


To view the futl product, including the scope 
and methodology, click on GAO-08-341 T, 

For more information, contact Brian J. Lepore 
(202) 512-4523 orieporeP@gao.gov. 


GAO has played two long-standing roles in the BRAC process. First, as 
requested by congressional committees in the 1988 round or mandated by law 
since 1990, GAO has served as an independent and objective observer of the 
BRAC process and has assessed and reported on DOD’s decision-making 
processes leading up to proposed realignment and closure recommendations. 
GAO reported in its assessment of the 2005 round that DOD's decision-making 
process for developing its recommendations was generally logical, well 
documented, and reasoned. However, GAO identified some limitations with 
cost and savings estimates, some BRAC recommendations having lengthy 
payback periods, and some with limited savings relative to implementation 
costs. GAO’s second role has focu.sed on reviewing the implementation of 
realignment and closure actions once the BRAC recommendations became 
effective in November 2005. GAO has issued several reports on DOD’s 
implementation of its 2005 BRAC recommendations. GAO will continue to 
review the implementation of the 2005 BRAC recommendations, including a 
final report to be issued within I year after the end of the 6-year BRAC 
implementation period, which ends in September 2011. 

DOD plans to spend more and save less than originally estimated for the 2005 
BRAC round. DOD’s cost estimates to implement the 2005 recommendations, 
as reported iit its fiscal year 2008 BRAC budget submission, have increased by 
48 percent, from $21 billion to $31 billion, for the 6-year implementation 
period. Nearly two-thirds of the expected cost increase is due to increased 
military construction costs. For example, the expected military construction 
cost to close Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, has increased by more than $550 
million, largely because the Army decided to build new facilities instead of 
renovating existing facilities at one location and share existing facilities at 
another location. GAO believes there is potential for further cost increases 
due to uncertmnty in whether the Army’s now initiative designed to reduce 
construction costs will achieve the planned results, While projected costs 
have increased, projected net annual recurring savings have decreased about 
5 percent, from $4.2 billion to $4.0 billion annually. DOD attributed the 
decrease in its savings estimate primarily to changes in initial assumptions or 
plans. GAO believes that DOD's reported savings estimates may be overstated 
by $1.85 billion largely because the estimates include savings from military 
personnel entitlements without a corresponding reduction in end strength. As 
a result of the increases in costs and decreases in savings, GAO’s analysis 
shows that accumulated savings are projected to offset accumulated costs in 
2017 rather than 2013 as projected by the Commission. The time required for 
accumulated savings to offset accumulated costs would increase to 2025 with 
the exclusion of the expected savings from military pcrsomiel entitlements 
and Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, that GAO questions. \\Tuie the 
overall payback period for DOD’s BRAC recommendations is less than 20 
years, the number of individual recommendations that are not expected to pay 
back within 20 years has increased from 30, as estimated by the Commission, 
to 73, based on DOD’s fiscal year 2008 budget submission. 

linHtiri states Government Accountability Office 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate the opportunity Co be here today to discuss the projected 
costs and savings associated with implementing the 2005 Base 
Realignment and Closure (BRAC) round. The Department of Defense 
(DOD) is currently implementing recommendations from the 2005 BRAC 
round, which is the fifth BRAC round undertaken by DOD since 1988. 
Based on our work to date, the 2005 round is the biggest, most complex, 
and costliest BRAC round ever, in part because, unlike previous rounds, 
the Secretary of Defense viewed the 2005 round as an opportunity not only 
to achieve savings but also to assist in transforming the department. As a 
result, the 2005 round differs from previous rounds in terms of the number 
of actions, projected costs to implement the actions, and projected 
savings. My testimony today addresses (1) GAO’s role in the BRAC process 
and (2) how DOD s cost and savings estimates for the 2005 round, as 
reported in its fiscal year 2008 BRAC budget submission, compare to the 
2005 Defense Base Closure and Realignment Cominission’s (the 
Commission) cost and savings estimates. 

My testimony is based largely on our report reviewing the changes to the 
overall cost and savings estimates associated with the 2005 
recommendations, which we issued yesterday.' In that report we found 
that estimated costs to implement the 2005 BRAC round have increased 
and estimated savings have decreased. To analyze the changes in the 
estimated costs and savings, we compared the Commission’s estimates, as 
reported in the Commission’s 2005 report,'' to DOD’s estimates in its fiscal 
year 2008 BRAC budget submission. Additionally, we reported that DOD’s 
projected net annual recurring savings may be overstated by 46 percent 
due to the lack of a distinction between savings from transferring military 
personnel from one location to another, which do not produce tangible 
savings outside of the military personnel account, and savings from 
reduced operating costs that will make funds available for other uses. We 
recommended that DOD better explain its net annual recurring savings; 
DOD concurred with this recommendation and plans to address it in its 
next budget submission. 1 will more fully discuss the findings of our cost 
and savings report that we released yesterday later in my statement. My 


'GAO, Mililary Base Realignments and O.os\ r-es: Cost Estimates Have Increased and Are 
Likely to Continue to Evolve, G.\()-f)S-ir»9 (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 11, 2007). 

'Defense Base Closure and Realignment Commission, 2005 Base Closure and Realignment 
Commission Report to thePresident (Arlington, Va.: Sept. 8, 2005). 
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testimony is also based on our prior work assessing the 2005 BRAC 
decision-making process issued in July 2005, as statutorily required, and 
several reports we have issued over the past year on the implementation of 
selected recommendations. Our work was perfonued in accordance with 
generally accepted government auditing standards. A listing of our related 
products is at the end of this statement. 


Summary 


GAO has played tw'o long-standing roles in the BRAC process. Rrst, as 
requested by congressional committees in the 1988 round or mandated by 
law since 1990, we have served as an independent and objective observer 
of the BRAC process and have assessed and reported on DOD’s decision- 
making processes leading up to proposed realignment and closure 
recommendations. In our assessment of the 2005 round, we reported that 
DOD’s decision-making process for developing its recommendations was 
generally logical, well documented, and reasoned. Our assessment of the 
process does not constitute endorsement of any recommendations as it 
was the Commission's responsibility, not ours, to approve DOD’s 
recommendations. We identified some limitations with cost and savings 
estimates, some recommendations that will take longer than expected to 
recoup up-front costs, and some with limited savings relative to 
implementation costs. Our second role has focused on reviewing the 
implementation of realignment and closure actions once the 
recommendations became effective, just as we review the effectiveness 
and efficiency of numerous progranis authorized or mandated by 
Congress. In addition to the report we issued yesterday, we have issued 
several reports on DOD’s implementation of its 2005 BRAC 
recommendations affecting the Air National Guard, Army Reserve 
components, and business process reengineering in the Navy and the 
Defense Logistics Agency. We will continue to review DOD’s 
implementation of the 2005 recommendations, and the House Armed 
Services Committee directs us to monitor and report annually on DOD’s 
progress with a final report to be issued within 1 year after the end of the 
6-year BRAC implementation period, which ends in September 2011.® 

DOD plans to spend more and save less than originally estimated for the 
2005 BRAC round. Based on DOD’s fiscal year 2008 budget submission, 
DOD’s cost estimates to implement the 2005 recommendations have 
increased by 48 percent through the 6-year implementation period, from 


'H.R Rep. No. 1 10-146, at 514 (2007) 
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$21 billion to $31 billion, compared to the Commission’s cost estimates.^ 
Our analysis indicates that nearly two-thirds of the $10 billion cost 
increase is due to increased projected military construction costs, while 
inflation, environmental restoration costs, and other costs, such as 
operations m^d maintenance, account for tbe remaining one-third of the 
cost increase. Six recommendations account for half of the increase in 
militaiy construction costs. For example, the military const,ruction cost to 
relocate tbe Army’s armor school from Fort Knox, Kentucky, to Fort 
Benning, Georgia, increased by nearly $670 million because the Army 
identified additional projects that were not included in the original cost 
estimates.^ Additionally, the projected military construction cost to 
support the relocation of personnel from Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, has 
increased by more than $550 million, largely because the Army needed to 
build new facilities instead of renovating existing facilities at one location 
and build new facilities instead of sharing existing facilities at another 
location.® Overall, wo believe there is potential for further increases in 
construction costs due to uncertainty in whether the Army’s new initiative 
designed to reduce construction costs will achieve the planned results. If 
the Array is unable to achieve these reduced costs, the effect on BRAG 
implementation costs could be considerable and costs would rise. While 
DOD’s projected onetime costs have increased, projected net recurring 
savings as reported in DOD’s fiscal year 2008 budget subnussion have 
decreased about 5 percent, from $4.2 billion to $4,0 billion annually, 
compared to the Commission’s estimates.' DOD attributed the decrease in 
its savings estimates primarily to changes in initial assumptions or plans. 
Based on our work to date, DOD’s annual recurring savings estimate may 
be overstated by about 46 percent due to the inclusion of $1.86 billion in 
military personnel entitlements — such as salaries and housing 
allowances — for military personnel that DOD plans to shift to other 


"The Commission reported its estimates in constant fiscal year 2005 dollars (i.e., excludes 
projected inflation), while DOD reported BRAC estimates in the fiscal year 2008 President’s 
budget submission in current dollars (i.e., includes projected inflation). 

^The overall cost of Uic recommendation to relocate the Army’s armor school from Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, to Fort Benning. Georgia, has increased by more than $680 million. 

®'rhe overall cost of the recommendation to close Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, has 
increased by almost $678 million. 

^The Commission reported its estimates in constant, fiscal year 2005 dollars (i.e., excludes 
projected inflation), while DOD reported BKAC estimates in the fiscal year 2008 President’s 
budget submission in current dollars (i.e., includes projected inflation). Wlien the effect of 
iidlation is eliminated, DOD's estimated net annual recurring savings decreased by more 
than $800 miUion to about $3.4 billion — a 20 percent decrease. 
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positions but does not plan to eliminate. While DOD disagrees with us, we 
do not believe that transferring personnel to other locations produces 
tangible doDar savings outside the military personnel accounts that DOD 
can use to fund other defense priorities since these personnel will 
continue to receive salaries and benefits. Because DOD’s BRAG budget 
submission does not explain the difference between net annual recurring 
savings attributable to military personnel entitlements, which personnel 
would still receive, and net annual recmrring savings from reduced 
operating costs that would make funds available for other uses, DOD 
could generate a false sense that all of iLs reported savings could be used 
to fund other defense priorities. As such, we recommended in the report 
that we issued yesterday that DOD better explain its net annual recurring 
savings — a recommendation with which DOD has concurred and plans to 
address in its next budget submission. Finally, our analysis shows that 
accumulated savings are projected to offset accumulated costs in 2017 — 
12 years after the beginning of the implementation period for the 2005 
round, which is 4 years longer than the Conunission’s estimate of 2013. 
This extended payback period includes the savings estimates from military 
personnel entitlements and Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, that we 
question, which if excluded, would increase the time needed to recoup up- 
front costs still further to 19 years, or the year 2025. While DOD should 
reach the overall break-even point for its 2005 recommendations in less 
than 20 years, the number of individual recommendations that are not 
expected to break even within 20 years has increased from 30, as 
estunated by the Commission, to 73, based on DOD’s fiscal year 2008 
budget submission. 


Background 


DOD has undergone four BRAC rounds since 1988 aitd is currently 
implementir\g its fifth round.® In May 2005, the Secretary of Defense made 
public more than 200 recommendations that DOD estimated would 
generate net annual recuiring savings of about $5.5 billion beginning in 
fiscal year 2012. In making its 2005 realignment and closure proposals, 
DOD applied legally mandated selection criteria that included military 


®The first round in 1988 was authorized by the Defense Authorization Amendments and 
Base Closure and Realignment Act, asmnended (Pub, L. No. 100-526, Title II. (1088)). 
Subsequently, addition^ BRAC rounds were completed in 1991, 1993, and 1995 as 
authorized by the Defense Base Closure and Realignment Act of 1990, as amended (Pub. L. 
No.l0i-510, Title XXIX (1990)). The latest round— -BRAC 2005— was authorized by the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2002 (Pub. L. No. 107-107, Title XXX 
(2001)). 
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value as the primary consideration, as well as expected costs and savings, 
economic impact to local communities, community support infrastructure, 
and environmental impact. Military value, which includes such 
considerations as an installation's current and future mission capabilities, 
condition, ability to accommodate future needs, and cost of operations, 
was the primary consideration for making recommendations as mandated 
by BRAC law and as reported by both DOD and the Commission. 
Additionally, the Secretary of Defense established three goals for the 2005 
BRAC round: (1) transforming DOD by aligning the infrastructure with the 
defense strategy, (2) fostering jointness across DOD, and (3) reducing 
excess infrastructure and producing savings. 

The 2005 round is unlike previous BRAC rounds due to the Secretary of 
Defense’s emphasis on transformation and jointness, rather than just 
reducing excess infrastructure. For example, as part of its efforts to 
transfonn its forces, the Army included actions to restation forces from 
Europe and Korea to domestic installations, which were part of its larger 
review of bases worldwide. The 2005 round also differs from previous 
BRAC rounds in terms of the number of closure and realignment actions. 
While the number of mtyor clc^ures and realignments is a little greater 
than individual previous rounds, the number of minor closures and 
realignments is significantly greater than those in all previous rounds 
combined, as shown in table 1.” DOD plans to execute over 800 closure 
and realignment actions as part of the 2005 BRAC round, which is more 
than double the number of actions completed in the prior four rounds 
combined. The large increase in the munber of minor closures and 
realignments is primarily attributable to the more than 500 actions 
involving the Army National Guard and Army Reserve, representing over 
60 percent of the BRAC actions. 


^OD defines major closures as installations recommended for closure with plant 
replacement value exceeding $ 100 million and major realignments as installations losing 
more than 400 military and civilian personnel. Minor closures and realignments are those 
closures and realigrunents that do not meet the definitions above. 
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Table 1 : Comparison of BRAC 2005 with Previous Rounds 


Round 

Major 

closures 

Major 

realignments 

Minor closures and 
reaiignments 

Total 

actions 

Costs through 
implementation (dollars 
in billions) 

Net annual 
recurring savings 
(dollars in billions) 

1988 

16 

4 

23 

43 

S2.7 

S0.9 

1991 

26 

17 

32 

75 

5.2 

2.0 

1993 

28 

12 

123 

163 

7.6 

2.6 

1995 

27 

22 

57 

106 

6.5 

1.7 

Total 

97 

55 

235 

387 

S22.0 

$7.2 


2005 

22‘ 

33* 

757* 

812 

$31.2' 

$4.0' 


Sou>ce: Defense Dase Ctosum entf Realisfvnent Convnission. DOD. and GAO analysis of Commission and DOD data. 

‘The number of major realignments and closures is as reported by the Commission in 2005. 

‘An individual base may be affected by more than 1 realignment. 

‘Cost and savings estimates for the 2005 round are DOD's estimates as reported in the fiscal year 
2006 BRAC budget submission. 

Also, as shown in table 1, the 2005 round is expected to cost more to 
implement than all of the previous BRAC rounds combined and save more 
than any single round. I will discuss the projected costs and savings of (he 
2005 round later in nty statement. 

As in all previous BRAC rounds, DOD used the Cost of Base Realignment 
Actions (COBRA) model to provide a standard quantitative approach to 
compare estimated costs and savings across various proposed 
recommendations. The COBRA model relies to a large extent on standard 
factors and averages but is not intended to and consequently does not 
present budget quality estimates. As a result, COBRA*developed cost and 
savings estimates cannot be assumed to represent the actual costs that 
Congress will need to fund through appropriations to complete 
implementation of BRAC recommendations, nor will they fully reflect the 
savings intended to be achieved after implementation. In otlier words, as 
we reported in our review of the 1995 and 2005 BRAC rounds,'" the costs 
identified in COBRA are most likely to be different than the costs that 
DOD will actually incur and Congress will be asked to fund to complete 


‘"GAO. Military Bases: Analysis of DOD's 1995 Process and Recommendations for 
Closure and Realignment, GAO/KSL\D4i5-l;^a (Washington, D.C.; Apr. 14, 1995) and 
Military Bases: Analysis of DOD's 2005 Selection Process and Recommendations for 
Base Closures and Realignments, GA(.M>5-7Sri (Washington, D.C.; July 1, 2005). 
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inipiementation. We have examined COBRA in the past, as well as during 
our review of the 2005 BRAC round, and, given the quality of the data and 
assumptions used in the model, found it to be a generally reasonable 
estimator for comparing potential costs and savings ^ong alternative 
closure and realignment scenarios with the caveat that the estimates do 
not represent budget-<iuality data, as we previously reported in our 
assessments of the 1995 and 2005 BRAC rounds. In this and previous 
BRAC rounds, DOD subsequently developed budget-quality estimates after 
BRAC decisions were made. 

The Commission was an independent body that reviewed and had the 
authority to change the Secretai>'’s recommendations if it determined that 
the Secretary deviated substantially from the legally mandated selection 
criteria and DOD’s force stmcture plan. After the Commission’s review in 
2005, it forwarded a list of 182 recommendations for base closures or 
realignments to the President. 'I'he Commission estimated that its 
recommendations would cost $2 1 billion and generate net annual 
recurring savings of $4.2 billion beginning in fiscal year 2012. The 
Commission’s recommendations were accepted in their entirety by the 
President and Congress," and became effective on November 9, 2005. The 
BRAC legLslation requires DOD to complete closure and realignment 
actions within a 6-year time frame ending September 15, 2011. 


P T?n1p in thp long-standing roles in the BRAC process. First, as requested 

by congressional committees for the 1988 BRAC round and mandated by 
BRAC Process law since 1990, we have served as an independent and objective observer 

of the BRAC process and have assessed and reported on DOD’s decision- 
making processes leading up to proposed realignment and closure 
recommendations. The law authorizing the 2005 BRAC round required us 
to independently assess DOD’s process and recommendations and to 
submit a report by July 1, 2005.“ To make an informed and timely 
assessment, we operated in a real-time setting and had access to 
significant portions of the process as it evolved, thus affording the 


"The President was required to approve or disapprove the Commission’s recommendations 
in tlieir entirety by September 23, 2005. After they were approved, the recommendations 
were forwarded to Congress, which had 45 days or until the adjournment of Congress to 
disapprove the recoirunendations on an all-or-none basis; otherwise, the recon^mendations 
became binding. 

“Pub. L No. 107-107, Title XXX (2001). 
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department an opportunity to address any concerns we raised in a timely 
manner. From our vantage point, we were looking to see to what extent 
DOD followed a logical, well-reasoned, and well-documented process, 
where we could see a logical flow between DOD’s analysis and its 
proposed recommendations. In our July 2005 report, we stated that DOD’s 
decisiorv-making process for developing its recommendations was 
generally logical, well documented, and reasoned. We also stated that 
DOD established a structured and Izu-gely sequential process for obtaining 
and analyzing data that provided an informed basis for identifying and 
evaluating BRAG options. Our conclusion does not constitute 
endorsement of any recommendation, as it was the Commission's 
responsibility, not ours, to approve DOD's recommendations. However, we 
identified some limitations with DOD’s cost and savings estimates, some 
recommendations having lengthy payback periods, and some 
recommendations with limited savings relative to costs. 

Once the recommendations become effective, our role is to review DOD’s 
efforts to implement the realignment and closure actions, just as we 
routii\e]y review the efficiency and effectiveness of congressionally 
mandated or authorized programs across the government. We generally do 
our BRAG work under the authority of the Comptroller General to conduct 
reviews on his own initiative because of the broad congressional interest 
in the base closure process, which allows us to provide information 
broadly and generally without restriction. “ Yesterday we issued our most 
recent report reviewing the changes to the overall cost and savings 
estimates associated with the 2005 recommendations, which I will discuss 
later in my statement. We have previously reported on DOD’s efforts to 
implement recommendations affecting the Air National Guard, Army 
reserve components, business process reengineering efforts in the Navy 


‘^(1.^0-05-785. 
‘"31 U.S.C. § 717. 
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and Defense Logistics Agency, and environmental restoration costs. 

These reports, as well as the report we issued yesterday, show that 
although DOD is making progress in implementing BRAG 
recommendations, it is facing some implementation challenges, such as 
synchronizing personnel movements with planned infrastructure 
improvements and the need to coordinate actions among multiple services 
and agencies. We will continue to review DOD’s implementation of the 
2005 recommendations,"* and the House Armed Services Committee 
directs us to monitor and report annually on DOD’s progress and issue a 
final report within 1 year after the end of the 6-year BRAG implementation 
period, which ends in September 2011. ‘‘ 


Estimated Costs Have 
Increased and Savings 
Have Decreased 


DOD plans to spend more and save less than originally estimated for tlie 
2005 round, as we discuss in the report we issued yesterday. Based on 
DOD’s fiscal year 2008 BRAG budget submission, estimated onetime costs 
have increased by 48 percent through the 6-year implementation period 
compared to the Commission’s cost estimates and could continue to 
increase."* On the other hand, DOD’s projected net savings have decreased 
about 5 percent compared to the Commission's estimates and may be 
overstated due to the inclusion of savings for transferring military 


'*GAO, Military Base Closures: Management Strategy Needed to Mitigate Challenges and 
Improve Communication to Help Eyxsure Timdy Implcmenlation of Air National Guard 
Itecommendalions, C.AO-eTdVll (Washington, D C.: May 16, 2007); Military Base 
Realignments and Closures: Plan Needed to Monitor (Jhallenges/or Completing More 
Than JOO Aimed Forces Reserve Centers, OAO-()7-Ki40 (Washington, D.C.; Sept. 13, 2007); 
Military Base Closures: Projected Savings from Fleet Readiness Centeis Likely 
Overstated and Actions Needed to Track Actual Savings and Overcome Certain 
ChoUenges, GAC>-fi7>304 (Washingt,on. D.C.: June 29, 2007); Military Base Realignments 
and Closures: 'Transfer of Supply, Storage, and Distribution Functions from Military 
Services to Defense Ixigistics Agency, G AO-08-12iR (Washington, D.C,: Oct. 26, 2007); and 
Military Base Closures: Opportunities Exist to Improve Enviromnenial Cleanup Cost 
Reporting and to Expedite Transfer of Unneeded Property, (i.\O-07-]dIS (Washington, D.C.; 
Jan. 30, 2007)- 

‘"As part of our ongoing reviews of DOD's implementation of the 2005 recommendations, 
we plan to review the methodology of DOD’s forthcoming report addressing human capital 
issues related to the closure of Fort Monmouth. New Jersey. 

"h r. Rep. No. 1 10-146, at 514 (2007)- 

‘*'The BRAC Commission reported its estimates in constant fiscal year 2005 dollars (i.e., 
excludes projected inflation), while DOD reported BRAC estimates in the fiscal year 2008 
President’s budget submission in current dollars (i.e., includes projected inflation). 
However, when the effect of inflation is eliminated, projected costs have increased $7.5 
billion, or 36 percent. 
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personnel positions while continuing to pay the same salary and benefits.' " 
As a result, savings from the 2005 round are projected to offset costs in 
2017 — 4 years longer than the BRAC Commission estimate. If the 
estimated savings from military personnel entitlements and Cannon Air 
Force Base, New Mexico, that we question are excluded, tire round will 
not reach the break-even point until the year 2025. 


Estimated Onetime Costs Since the brag Commission issued its cost and savings projections in 
Have Increased and Could 2005, DOD’s cost estimates to implement the 2005 recommendations, as 
Continue to Increase reported in DOD's fiscal year 2008 budget submission, have increased by 

48 percent, from $21 billion to $31 billion.'^ Tlie m^ority of the projected 
cost increase is due to increased military construction requirements, as 
shown in table 2. 


Table 2: increases in Onetime Costs 

Category 

Amount (dollars in 
millions) 

Percentage 

Military construction 

$6,451 

64 

Inflation 

2.589 

25 

Environmental cleanup* 

589 

6 

Other (including operations and maintenance) 

506 

5 

Total 

$10,135 

100 


Source: GAO enaiysis ol CX30 Oa's. 

Note: Totals may not sum due to rounding. 

'Additional environmental cleanup costs typically are incurred after tfie implementation period. 


Two of the cost elements listed in table 2 — inflation and environmental 
cleanup — were intentionally not considered in the initial estimates 


"The BRAC Commission reported ite estintates in constant fiscal year 2005 dollars (i.e,, 
excludes projected inflation), while DOD reported BRAC estimates in the fiscal year 2008 
President’s budget submission in current dollars (i.e., includes projected inflation). 
However, when the effect of inflation is eliminated, projected net aimual recurring savings 
have decreased about $800 million, or 20 percenl. 

"The BRAC Commission reported its estimates in constant fiscal year 2005 dollars (i.e., 
excludes projected inflation), while DOD reported BRAC est.imates in the fiscal year 2008 
President’s budget submission in current dollars (i.e., includes projected inflation). 
However, when the effect of inflation is eliminated, projected costs have increased $7.5 
billion, or 36 percent. 
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produced by COBRA. Inflation, which accounts for 25 percent of the 
increase, was not included in the Commission's analysis because costs 
were presented in constant dollars.^* Further, expected en\aronmentai 
cleanup cost estimates, which account for about 6 percent of the cost 
increase, were not included in the Commission’s analysis because DOD 
has had a long-standing policy of not considering environmental cleanup 
costs in its BRAC decision making. We have agreed with DOD’s position 
that such costs are a liability to DOD regardless of its base closure 
recommendations. Some environmental restoration may be necessary to 
protect human health and safety, whether or not a base is closed. While 
such costs are not included in the COBRA model, they are included in 
developing BRAC implementation budgets and recorded as a BRAC cost. 
We reported in January 2007 that environmental cleanup costs are likely to 
increase and Congress does not have full visibility over the total expected 
cost of DOD’s BRAC-related environmental cleanup efforts.^ 

A limited number of recommendations account for the majority of the 
increase in military construction costs. Specifically, six recommendations 
associated with moving activities from leased space to military 
installations, closing and realigning Army installations, and reaUgnmg 
medical activities account for half of the increase in military construction 
casts: 

Activities in leased space: The military construction cost for the 
recommendation to consolidate the National Geospatial-Intelligence 
Agency at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has increased by nearly $350 million, in 
part because the agency identified the need for additional supporting 
facilities, such as a technology center and additional warehouse space.’*^ 
Likewise, the militaiy construction cost for the recommendation to move 
vaiious DOD activities from leased space to Fort Belvoir and Fort Lee, 
Virginia more than doubled to nearly $1 billion, an increase of more than 
$500 million, largely because of changes to facilities at the receiving 


‘‘‘The increase in costs due to inflation occurred because the Commission presented its 
estimates using constant fiscal year 2005 dollars, which does not include the effects of 
projected inflation, whereas DOD's budgeted estimates were presented in current dollars 
because budget requests take into consideration projected inflation. 

“CACVOT-likl 

■‘Vhe overall cost for the recommendaUon to t;onsolidate the National Geospatial- 
Intelligence Agency at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has increased by about $974 million. 
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locations.'* For example, DOD determined a parking garage, rat her then a 
parking lot, was needed to accommodate the increase in personnel at Fort 
Belvoir, which increased the original estimate of $3 million to $160 million. 

• Closing and realigning Army installations; The military construction 
cost for the recommendation to relocate the Anny’s armor school from 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, to Fort Benning, Georgia, to support the creation of 
a maneuver school has increased by nearly $670 million — 98 percent of the 
total increase in onetime costs for this recommendation — largely because 
the Army identified about $400 million in additional projects that were not 
originally included in the cost estimates, such as training ranges, medical 
facilities, and a child development center, as well as $280 million in 
infrastnicture support, such as water, sewer, and gas lines.-’ Further, the 
military construction cost for the recommendation to close Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey has more than doubled to almost $1 billion — an 
increase of more than $550 million — due to the need to build new facilities 
rather than renovate existing facilities at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland, ($375 million) and build new facilities rather thair share 
facilities at West Point, New York, to accommodate the U.S. Army Military 
Academy Preparatory School ($175 million).*® 

• Realigning medical activities: The military construction cost for the 
recommendation to realign the Walter Reed Army Medical Center in the 
District of Columbia and relocate medical care functions to the National 
Nava! Medical Center, Bethesda, Marylaiid, and Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has 
increased by almost $440 million to over $1 billion, largely because of 
additional facilities needs, such as a parking structure and a larger 
addition to the medical center, that were not included in the original 
estimate.*’ Likeviise, the military constniction cost for the 
recommendation to consolidate medical enlisted training and establish the 
San Antonio Regional Medical Center at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has 


**The overall cost of the recommendation to move various DOD aclivitios from leased 
space to Fort Belvoir and Fort Virginia, has increased nearly $600 million. 

^The overall net cost of the recommendation to relocate the Army’s armor scliool from 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, to Fort Benning, Georgia, has increased by more than $680 million. 

*^The overall cost of the recommendation to close Fort Monmouth, Now Jersey, has 
increaserl by almost $678 million. 

* ''rhe overall cost of the recommendation to realign liic Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
in the Di^ct of Columbia and relocate medical care functions to the National Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland, and Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has increased by nearly 
$700 milbon. 
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increased by aJinosl $540 million, largely because planning officials 
identified requirements to move inpatient care functions that were not in 
the original estiinate.^ Additionally, DOD determined that more 
instructional and laboratory space was required to accommodate the 
increased number of students expected to receive medical training at Fort 
Sam Houston. The number of students expected to attend the center 
annually was underestimated by more than 2,700 students, or 44 percent. 

Based on our analy.sis, the projected costs for the 2005 round could 
continue to increase because of uncertainty over U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers efforts to reduce construction costs by 15 percent. The Army 
has already incorporated a 15 percent reduction into a majority of its 
BRAC construction estimates based on the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ 
efforts to reengineer its process to manage and contract for military 
construction projects and budgeted accordingly. While U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers officials expressed optimism that these cost savings will be 
realized and preliminary results are promising, these results are based on 
limited experience.® In September 2007 we reported that the Army could 
be challenged in realizing the cost savings from this transformation 
effort.^ If the Army is unable to achieve its projected 15 percent savings 
overall, the effect on overall BRAC construction costs could be 
considerable because the Army is expected to incur 60 percent ($12 
billion) of the estimated BRAC construction costs. 

Moreover, BRAC implementing officials expressed concern that 
construction costs have the potential to increase in areas such as San 
Antonio, Texas, and the National Capital Region, Washington, D.C., that 
are already experiencing high commercial construction demands. DOD 
estimates it will cost about $3.4 billion for BRAC-related construction in 
the National Capital Region and about $1.3 billion in San Antonio, Texas, 
alone. U.S. Army Corps of Engineers officials expressed concern about the 
effect construction demand might have on bid proposals given the sizable 
amount of construction to take place in a limited amount of time to meet 
the BRAC statutory completion time frame. The large volume of 


■*The overall co^ for the recommendation to consolidate medical enlisted training and 
establish the San Antonio Regional Medical Center at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has 
increased by about $550 rrullion. 

^^heU.S. Army Corps of Engineers initiated five cor\struction projects in 2006, all of which 
were awarded under its price limit. 
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anticipated BRAC construction combined with ongoing reconstruction due 
to damage from Hurricane Katrina could also lead to increased 
construction costs, according to service officials from various 
installations. 


Annual Savings Have 
Decreased and May Be 
Overstated 


$80 million decrease in the estimated savings to close three chemical 
demilitarization depots," largely because the Army does not expect to 
close these facilities within the BRAC statutory implementation time 
frame because DOD must complete the chemical demilitarization mission 
first to comply with treaty obligations before these facilities can close and 
completion necessitates these facilities to remain open after 2011. We 
raised this issue in our July 2005 assessment of the 2005 round.® 

$70 million decrease in the estimated savings of establishing joint bases at 
multiple locations, largely because the Army did not include its share of 
the expected savings due to unresolved issues concerning joint base 
operations, while the other services included the COBRA-generated 
savings in DOD’s flsca) year 2008 budget submission. 

$50 million decrease in the estimated savings for realigning the Defense 
Logistics Agency’s supply, storage, and distribution network, largely 
because of the need to retain higher inventory levels than anticipated and 
less personnel elimination. 

While a better, more precise estimate of net annual recurring savings for 
the 2005 round may not be known until 2012, based on our work to date 


After DOD has implemented the 2005 BRAC recommendations, based on 
estimates in its fiscal year 2008 BRAC budget submission, DOD expects to 
save about $4.0 billion annually — a 5 percent decrease from the $4.2 billion 
the Commission estimated.^' DOD attributed the decrease in its savings 
estimate primarily to changes in initial assiunptions or plans. For example: 


'”'nie BRAC Commission reported its esUntates in constant fiscal year 2005 dollars (i.e., 
excludes projected inflation), while DOD reported BRAC estimates in the fiscal year 2008 
President’s budget submission in current dollars (i.e., includes projected inflation). 
However, when the effect of inflation is eliminated, projected net annual recurring sa\ings 
have decreased about $800 million, or 20 percent. 

"The three chemical demilitarization depots are Deseret Chemical Depot, Utah; Newf)ort 
Chemical Depot, Indiana; and Umatilla Chemical Depot, Oregon. 

®C;A()05-7a5. 
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we believe that the net annual recurring savings estimates included in 
DOD’s fiscal year 2008 budget submission may be overstated by 46 percent 
because DOD’s estimates include (1) $1.85 billion in estimated savings 
from military personnel entitlements without a corresponding reduction in 
end strength, with personnel continuing to receive pay and benefits 
accounted for as savings, (2) $60 million from closing Cannon Air Force 
Base, New Mexico, although the base will actually remain open, and (3) 
erroneously reporting $25 million in onetime savings as annual recurring 
savings for the recommendation to establish fleet readiness centers. 

DOD’s estimated annual recurring savings resulting from BRAC may be 
overstated by about 46 percent. About $2.17 billion of DOD's total 
estimated annual recurring savings of about $4 billion is due to eliminated 
overhead expenses such as the costs to operate and maintain closed or 
realigned bases that will no longer be operated or maintained by DOD and 
reductions in civilian salaries for positions that are eliminated, which will 
free up funds that DOD can then use for other defense priorities. However, 
DOD’s annual recurring savings estimate also includes $1.85 billion in 
military personnel entitlements — such as salaries and housing 
allowances — for military personnel that DOD plans to shift to other 
positions rather than eliminate. DOD considers these savings because they 
allow DOD to transfer these military personnel to other positions. We 
agree that transferring military personnel to other positions may enhance 
capabilities and allow DOD to redirect freed up resources to another area 
of need. However, while DOD disagrees with us, we do not believe that 
such transfers produce a tangible dollar savings that DOD can apply to 
fund other defense priorities outside the military personnel accounts 
because these personnel will remain in the end strength and will continue 
to receive salaries and benefits. Because DOD’s BRAC budget submission 
does not explain the difference between net annual recurring savings 
attributable to military personnel entitlements for personnel that will 
continue to receive pay and benefits and net annual recurring savings from 
no longer operating and maintaining closed bases that will make funds 
avmlable for other uses, DOD could generate a false sense that all of its 
reported savings could be used to fund other defense priorities. As such, in 
the report we issued yesterday, we recommended that DOD explain its 
estimated savings to Congress, thus providing more transparency over 
these savings. DOD concurred with our recommendation and has stated 
that it will take action to address our recommendation in its next BRAC 
budget submission. 

Additionally, DOD claimed ^out $60 million in annual recurring savings 
for closing Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, although the base will 
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actually remain open to support a new mission;^ DOD recommended 
closing Cannon in its May 2005 submission to the Commission. However, 
in September 2005, the Conunission recommended closing Cannon unless 
the Secretary of Defense identified a new mission for the base by 
December 31, 2009, and relocated the base’s fighter wing elsewhere. 
Subsequently, DOD announced in June 2006 that Cannon would remain 
open and some Air Force Special Operations units would relocate to 
Cannon. Nevertheless, DOD still reported about $60 million in annual 
recurring savings for categories such as base operation and facilities 
maintenance. Officials at; the Air Force BRAG office told us that they 
claimed these savings because they disestablished the fighter wing at 
Cannon.* We are currently reviewing the implementation of this 
recommendation and plan to issue a report in January 2008. 

Finally, in June 2007 we reported that the Navy erroneously reported $25 
million in onetime savings associated with inventory reductions as annual 
savings in the recommendation to establish fleet readiness centers.* DOD 
officials agreed with our analysis and agreed to update their savings 
estimate. 


'^DOD also claimed nearly $200 mllUon in annual savings for military personnel 
entitlements for closing Cannon Air Force Base, which is included in the $1.85 billion 
mentioned above. 

ojmmeiUing on a draft of the report we issued yesterday, the Air Force BRAC ofTice 
stal ed that it claimed these savings becau.se the decision to reallocate Air Force resources 
and mission to Cannon was made sifter the BRAC recommendation was approved and was, 
therefore, a non-BRAC programmatic decision. 
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DOD Will Take Longer to As a result of the increasing costs and decreasing savings for the 2005 

Recoup Up-Front Costs BRAC round, our analysis of the Commission’s cost and savings estimates 
and DOD’s estimates included in its fiscal year 2008 budget submission 
shoivs that tbe time required to recoup up-front investment costs, also 
called the ps^back period, has lengthened from 8 years, initially breaking 
even in 2013 to 12 years, breaking even in 2017, as shown in figure 1. 


Figure 1 : Comparison of Time to Recoup BRAC Costs Using the Commission's and DOD’s Fiscal Year 2008 Budget Estimates 


Constant fiscal year 2005 dollars In billions 

eo 



■i - iiii— Cumulative net savings based on DOD current estimates 
- - ■ Cumulative one-time costs based on DOD current estimates 

Cumulative net savings based on BRAC Commission estimates 
~ - Cumulative one-time costs based on BRAC Commission estimates 

Sounds: GAO antrfyafe ol DOO and BRAC Commiswon data. 
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This extended payback period includes the savings estimates that we 
question. When the estimated savings from military personnel entitlements 
and Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, are removed, the payback 
period increases to 19 years, breaking even in 2025. In prior rounds, it has 
taken DOD about 61^ years to recoup up-front costs for implementing 
BRAG actions. 

While the overall payback period for DOD’s BRAC recommendations is 
less than 20 years, our analysis showed that, as a result of increasing costs 
and decreasing savings, the number of recommendations that do not pay 
back within 20 years increased from 30 recommendations in the 
Commission’s report to 73 recommendations in DOD's fiscal year 2008 
budget request. (See app. I for a listing of these recommendations.) About 
half of these recommendations primarily involve closing or realigning 
National Guard or Reserve facilities and nearly 20 percent primarily 
involve closing or realigning active duty Army installations. In our July 
2005 report we noted that DOL) officials acknowledged that the additional 
objectives of fostering jointness and transformation had some effect on 
generating recommendations with longer payback periods.’^ Our analysis 
indicates there were a total of 6 recommendations that did not pay back 
within 20 years for the three most recent BRAC rounds, in contrast to the 
73 that do not pay back in 20 years in the 2005 round. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement, I would be pleased to answer 
any questions you or any members may have at this time. 


Contact and 
Acknowledgments 


For further information regarding this statement, please contact Brian J. 
Lepore at (202) 512-4523. Contact points for our Offices of Congressional 
Relations and Public Affairs may be found on the last page of this 
testimony. GAO staff making major contributions to this testimony are 
included in appendix II. 


•■"GAO -on 
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Appendix I: BRAC Recommendations DOD 
Expects Not to Pay Back over a 20- Year 
Period (Fiscal Years 2006 through 2025) 


The 2005 Defense Base Cli^ure and Realigriment Ck)minission (the 
C'omniission) estimated that 30 recommendations would not pay l)a<;k-- 
meaning recoup up-front costs — within 20 years. Oiir analysis of the 
Department of Defense’s (DOD) fiscal year 2008 Base Kt^alignment and 
Closure (BRAC) budget, submission shows that 73 recommendations will 
not pay back withiii 20 years. Table 3 shows a list of these 73 
recommen<lations, the Commission’s reportcti estimatt^s, a,nd DOD’s 
estimates of the 20-year cost. Positive dollar aiiioiiiiLs indicate a cost, 
while negative dollar amounts, shown in pa.rerdheses, indicate a savings. 


Table 3: BRAC Recommendations DOD Expects Not to Pay Back over a 20-Year Period (Fiscal Years 2006 through 2025) 

Con.'itant liscai year 2005 doiiars in millions 

Recommendation 

Commission’s 
reported 20-year net 
present value 
estimates' 

DOD’.s fiscal year 
2008 budget 20- 
year net present 
value estimates" 

B©alignOpefa{?ona!Army:(fntegratedSI(g}at,PresenceandBasmgStrategy}^. •• 

$7,8^,70 

$5,833.87 

Reaftgn Fort Hood TX 

930.40 

1,671.42 

Close National Geospatial-lntelliqenoe Agency leased locations and realign others at Fort 
Belvolr, VA 

(535,10) 

1,376.91 

B6isii8nF0H ira9g.N0 . 

63910 

' ?tw.oo 

Fighter initeil joint |am»ftg site at Egfin Atf Force 8ase.'FC ' 


' ■ 8^137 

Establish San Antonio Regional Medical Center and realign enlisted medical training to 
f-ort Sam Houston. TX 

(476.20) 

468.00 


353.66 

.. 430.se 

Co-locate miscellaneous OSD. defense agency., and field activity leased locations 

(256,41) 

358.51 

Co-locate military department investigation agencies with DOD Counterintelligence and 
Security Agency at Marine Corps Base Quantico, VA 

(166.36) 

206.S2 

Consolidate correctional facilities into joint regional correctional facilities 

(11.22) 

167.36 

Co-locate miscellaneous Air Fome leased locations and National Guard Headquarters 
leased locations 

(308.13) 

162.62 

Gfeaf Falfe IrttamaltdnafAifPphAlf Guard Stolic^^ MT 

t,a3 

' ' 155.24 

Realign Otis Air National Guard Base, MA. and Lambert-St. Louis International Aiiport Air 
Guard Station, MO 

(305.40) 

140.29 

Realign to create joint centers of excellence for chemical, biological, and medical research 
and development and acquisition 

(39.54) 

138.20 

Reserve CoR^nent Tratisfarmaiiort, hfY 

46.50 

97.16^ 

Realign March Air Resen/e Base, CA 

(6,10) 

92.08 

Co-iocate defense and military department adjudication activities 

(11.30) 

87,88 

Reserve Component TransformatiGh, MA 

60.40 

80 37 

Relcx:ate miscellaneous Department of the Navy leased locations 

(164.68) 

79.55 
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!i:ii!!iii iimins -a. rsaaff aaigm ur_^- as-tn; 


Reserve Component TrarKSformalion, IL 
Reserve Component Transformation, OK 

Realign to relocate Army Prime Power School training at Fort Leonard Wood, MO 

and Acquisition.' 




Realigrt to establish centers for fixed wing air platform research, development, and 
acquisition, test and evaluation at Wright Patterson Air Force Base, OH and Naval Air 

(17.90) 

""""1771 

Weapons Station China Lake, CA 



Reserve Component Transformation, PR 

(8,60) 

15.75 

.Realjgn-Rojltaodtritemattoftai A»rpc^'Air'&i^.-.Station Oft 

1S,S3 

iiSi) 

Realign Capital Airport Air Guard Station, IL 

(1.62) 

■ 14,47 

Realign Andrews Air Force Base, MD 

(69,98) 

13.95 

Realign Mansfield-Lahm Air Guard Station, OH 

(79,57) 

13.57 

Realign Naval Shipyard Detachments 

(20.70) 

11.68 

Realign Rock Island Arsenal, IL 

(13.80) 

11.68 
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Constant fiscal year 2005 dol!ar.s in millions 

Recommendation 

Commission's 
reported ZO-year net 
present value 
estimates" 

DOD'-S fiscai year 
2008 budget 20- 
year net present 
value estimates'' 

Realign to estabiish joint center for religious training and education at Fort Jackson, SC 

(1 1 ,90) 

9.63 

Realign to consolidate ground vehicle development and acquisition in a joint center at 
Detroit Arsenal, Ml 

(17.10) 

8,93 

Close Umatilla Chemical Depot. OR 

(347.88) 

8,60 

Realign Fairchild Air Force Base. WA 

(6.74) 

8.56 

Realign Hector International Airport Air Guard Station. ND 

(12.92) 

8.02 

Resetvo.Camponent Transfomiat!on> MT , , 

4 30 

7 87 

Relocate Air Force Real Property Agency 

(7.90) 

7.83 

Reserve Component Transformetior*. NO 

800 

71Q 

Realign Ellington Field Air Guard Station, TX 

(2,71) 

6.33 

CtosB Navy Si^fy Corps School AOiens, GA 

136 

5.19 

Close W,K. Kellogg Airport Air Guard Station, Mi 

(11.16) 

4..50 

Close Nevyport Chemical Depot, IN 

(132.61) 

4.10 

Realign Ship Intermediate Maintenance Activity Norfolk. VA 

(104,30) 

3.99 

Realign Key Field Air Guard Station, MS 

(2.56) 

3.92 

,R6aefve .OoiTipohant Transformation, D£ 

V OSfO 

3.71 

Realign to create an ainntegraled weapons and armaments research, development, and 
acquisition, teat and evaluation center at Egtin Air Force Base. FL 

(17.90) 

3.65 

Realign Springfield-Beckley Municipal Airport Air Guard Station. OH 

(5,41) 

2.72 

Reserve Component Transformation, CA 

(46.00) 

2.41 

Reserve Comporii^int-f rartsftjr^atfoni TN 1,10 1.93 

Realign Boise Air Terminal Air Guard Station, ID 

(57.04) 

1.78 

Realign to consolidate sea vehicle development and acquisition to Naval Surface Warfare 
Center Carderock Division, MD, and Naval Sea Systems Command, DC 

(2.00) 

1.32 

Realign Officer Training Command, Naval Air Station Pensacola. FL 

(7,61) 

0.35 

Realign Single Drill Sergeant School to Fort Jackson, SC 

(31.35) 

0.12 


Source: Commtssion and DC® data. 


No{ 8: Shaded recommendations were oslimated by the Commission to not pay back within the 20- 
year period. !n addition to recommendations included in the fable, tt?e Commissiori reported that 
the following recommendations would not pay bad< witbiti tfws .20- yern' period: Rosorvo Component 
Transformation. NH; Realign Army Reserve CommarKi and Contro! - Southwest; Realign Fort Smith 
Municipal Airport Guard Station, AR; Realign Deale Air Force Base, CA; and Close Navy 
Broadway Complex, San Kego, CA. With tho exception of the recommendation to close Navy 
Broadway Complex, which is not included in DOD's fiscal year 200Q BRAG budget submission, DOO 
estimates that ttiese recommendations will pay back within 20 years in its fiscai year 2008 BRAC 
budget submission. 

"Positive dollar amounts indicate an estimated cost over the 20-year period. Negative dollar amounts, 
shown in parentheses, indicate an estimated savings over the «?b-year period. 
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Statement of Lieutenant Governor Anthony G. Brown 
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Subcommittee on Readiness 

Implementation of the Base Realignment and Closure 2005 Decisions 
December 12, 2007 

The State of Maryland is prepared to accept an expanded role and responsibility in support of our 
Nation's defense and security efforts. Between now and 2011, Maryland anticipates the arrival 
of as many as 60,000 new jobs and 28,000 new- households as a result ofthe 2005 Base 
Realignment and Closure (BRAC) Commission recommendations that are codified in Federal 
law'. Maryland understands its responsibility and Is working diligently, in collaboration with 
local, state and Federal government, as well as with its private partners, to prepare its physical 
infrastructure and the human capital to successfully meet the command given to the State by the 
BRAC Commission and the Federal government. 

The following testimony provides the details of Maryland’s BRAC readiness; including a 
summary ofthe BRAC 2005 law's effect on Maryland; an overview of Maryland’s strong 
workforce and economy; a description of the Governor's Subcabinet on BRAC; lessons learned 
from prior BRAC expansion in Maryland at the Patuxent River Naval Air Station in Southern 
Maryland in the 1990s; and new initiatives and policies Maryland is pursuing to maintain and 
enhance its readiness. 

Maryland’s readiness for BRAC stems from its tremendous capacity and foundation for growth. 

Under Governor Martin O’Malley's leadership, Maryland is prepared to continue making the 
sound investments necessary to succeed. 

BRAC 2005 Decision; 

Because of the BRAC decisions enacted into law in November 2005, Maryland will shortly assume a 
greater role in assisting the U.S. Depanrtient of Defense (IX)D) mission requirements of achieving 
operational efficiencies in our country. Concuirenth’, Maryland w'ill seek to optimize the benefits 
resulting from this realignment and consolidation of military missions and activities. 

In order to both fulfill these obligations and reap these benefits by 201 1, under the BRAC timeline, the 
Stale has begun and w'iil continue the collaborative work necessar)' to ensure appropriate regional and 
statewide planning. With the relocation of these activities to Mainland, as many as 60.000 jobs will be 
created in the State, generating the single largest job growth in Maryland since the end of World War II 
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and making Maryland the largest beneficial^' of empbyment growth of any state affected by the 2005 
BRAC process. 

Based on conservative estimates, the State will realize an increase of more than 1 5,300 direct 
jobs from the Federal Government (including embedded contractors), approximately 23,000 
indirect jobs consisting primarily of Federal contractors, and more than 7,000 induced jobs that 
relate to support services for employees and their families. Induced jobs speak to the heart of the 
l>pe of entrepreneurship that helps to build a more livable and robust community. These jobs 
include restaurant and retail staff, teachers, and law enforcement personnel, daycare providers, 
and drycleaners, among others. 

It is anticipated that the majority of these jobs - approximately 94 percent of the cumulative 
direct, indirect and induced jobs - will be located in nine jurisdictions in the central Maryland 
region: Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Cecil, Frederick, Harford, Howard, Montgomery and Prince 
George's Counties and Baltimore City. These jurisdictions will each realize a significant 
increase in jobs and residents. Preliminary analysis indicates that within these counties, 
approximately 1 0,000 jobs will be located near Ft. Meade in Anne Arundel County, 1 3,000 will 
be clustered around Aberdeen Proving Ground in Harford County and the rest will move to other 
parts of the State, notably the areas around Ft. Detrick in Frederick County, the National Naval 
Medical Center in Bethesda and Andrews Air Force Base in Prince George's County. As direct- 
job employees actually begin transitioning to Mar)' land, the numbers will be more refined for 
direct, indirect and induced jobs. 

BRAC is also expected to cause the relocation of approximately 28.000 new' households to 
Maryland, nearly all to those eight counties already mentioned, as well as to the City of 
Baltimore. Based on past development patterns, 85 percent (approximately 21,565) of BRAC 
households will likely settle within Priority Funding Areas (PFAs) by 201 5. The “PFA'‘ is a 
concept developed as part of Maryland's nationally-recognized Smart Growth program and 
constitutes one of several geographic focus areas for the Slate's investment in growth-related 
infrastructure. Under Smart Growth, the State allocates program activity and finding to support 
e.stablished communit ies and locally-designated growth areas with existing infrastructure and 
housing. 

Maryland is a Dynamic State 

Maryland residents enjoy a quality of life that ranks among the highest in the Nation: the State's 
per capita income is the highest in the United States; it is home to one of the most highly- 
educated workforces in the Nation, w ith more than 15 percent of its workforce having earned an 
advanced degree and more than 30 percent having earned at least a bachelor's degree; Maryland 
has more Ph.D. professionals as a percentage of its workforce than any other state; and 
Maryland's public schools lead the Nation in .Advanced Placement (AP) education and rank 
second in AP student perfonnance. 

Due in large part to its competitive workforce and longstanding commitment to building a strong 
and globally-competitive. knowdedge-based economy, Maryland is home to 160,000 private- 
sector employers; 70 of the Nation's top 100 Federal contractors; more than 50 Federal agencies 
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- including the National Security Agency, the Food and Drug Administration, the National 
Institutes for Health, the National Aeronautic and Space .Administration; nearly 400 Federal, 
academic and private research centers; and the Universities of Maryland and Johns Hopkins. 

Such a critical mass of government operations and world-renowned research and development 
(R&D) capabilities places Maryland at the top of the list of Federal R&D state funding 
recipients. In addition, with more than $12 billion obligated each year, Maryland ranks second 
in per capita Federal R&D funding. 

Maryland also is home to the country's most diverse business community. Small- and family- 
owned businesses employ nearly 50 percent of its workforce. More than 400,000 small 
businesses operate in the State. Among these enterprises, 31 percent are majority-owned by 
women and 16 percent are majority-owned by African .Americans; both figures constitute the 
largest percentage of women-owned and minority-owned enterprises in the Nation. 

Furthermore, Maryland has a world-class transportation netw'ork to support its vibrant economy 
and diverse communities. Its transit systems provide roughly 95 million trips in the Washington 
and Baltimore regions annually. Safety and capacity on the State’s highways, w'hich carry 70 
percent of its total traffic volume, will be increased in upcoming years by major construction 
projects such as the new Woodrow Wilson Bridge in Prince George's County and the 
Intercounty Connector, an east-west highway connecting 1-270 with 1-95. Baltimore/ Washington 
International Thurgood Marshall Airport serves 21 million passengers a year and is rated as one 
of the 10 most convenient airports in the country. As one of the few states to bring all modes of 
transportation under one agency umbrella and to use a separate, consolidated transportation trust 
fund to finance its programs, the State avoids the institutional barriers and other common 
obstacles to the coordination and flexibility necessary to establish optimal transportation policy 
and priorities. Already recognized nationally for integrating Smart Growth and transportation 
policies, Maryland is also pursuing a portfolio of growth programs designed to promote housing, 
office and retail space around key transit centers and to boost transit ridership. 

Because the State has embraced many innovative Smart Growth strategies and policies. Maryland has 
been fortunate to reap the benefits of a strong and diverse housing market in dynamic communities that 
spread across the State. From the inlets of the Eastern Shore to the mountains of Western Maryland, 
with many urban centers and small towns in between. Mary'land offers a full range of options for 
everyone; parents raising children; young professionals wanting proximity to cultural and sports 
entertainment; and consumers seeking goods in local markets among others. Examples include the main 
streets ofhistoric communities, golf course developments, tranquil estates along the Chesapeake Bay, 
"walkable” and transit-oriented communities in the Washington, D.C. suburbs and waterfront 
condominiums in dowmtown Baltimore City. 

Maryland enjoys a diverse and beautiful natural landscape, preserved by the State's nationally renowned 
efforts in environmental protection. Spanning only 200 miles from the Appalachian Mountains to the 
Atlantic Seacoast, the State boasts 17,000 miles of waterways and 450,000 acres of public lands, all of 
which support active commercial and recreational fisheries, boating opportunities, and safe beaches. In 
addition, the State has the enormous economic and environmental asset of the Chesapeake Bay, long 
recognized as a national treasure. 
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Governor O'Malley and the General Assembly protected these many strengths bv passing and 
enacting comprehensive legislation during last month's special session that will allow Maryland 
to close an inherited SI. 7 billion structural budget deficit. Through a combination of revenue 
enhancements and budget reductions, the State was successful in its efforts to protect and 
improve the high quality of life already enjoyed by its residents. Some of the products of the 
hard work done in the special session of the General Assembly are a dedicated source of funding 
for higher education, an additional $450 million investment in the Maryland Transportation Trust 
Fund, an allocation of funds to provide health insurance for 100.000 uninsured Marylanders, and 
an invested allocation of S50 million to clean the Chesapeake Bay. These investments were 
made with an eye to the future so that all Marylanders, those who already live in the State and 
those who are on their W'ay. can enjoy a high quality of life for generations to come. 

Lastly, and perhaps more pertinent to this hearing, Maryland already has a proven track record of 
success in previous BRAC rounds. Through the 1995 BRAC experience at the Patuxent River 
Nava! Air Station in Southern Maryland, the State learned valuable lessons about the need for 
improved intergovernmental coordination, more continuous monitoring of growth patterns, and 
more long-term investments in infrastructure. .According to a study conducted by the Tri-County 
Council for Southern Maryland, by 2003 the highly successful 1995 BRAC transition had 
generated over $80 million in annual State income and sales tax revenue from the additional jobs 
in the region, while at the same time experiencing no degradation in the quality of life enjoyed in 
the region. 

Governor’s Subcabinet on BRAC 

In preparation for BRAC growth and development. Governor Manin O'Malley proposed and the 
General Assembly passed legislation creating the Governor's Subcabinct on BRAC. As set forth 
in the law, the BRAC Subcabinet's mission is to “coordinate State activities and work with the 
Federal and local governments to prepare for and accommodate incoming households and jobs 
while sustaining and enhancing the quality of life throughout the State,” As one of its most 
essentia! mandates, the BRAC Subcabinet must “prepare and implement an action plan, in 
collaboration with local jurisdictions, to identify and guide critical tasks, programs, projects, 
activities and initiatives that address the needs created by the arrival of residents and businesses.” 
In addition, this law directs the BRAC Subcabinet to “supplement and disseminate information 
on programs and opportunities that will harmonize efforts to bring quality, long-term. Smart 
Growth associated with BRAC-related military installations." 

In order to collaboratively address the immediate needs and requirements that arise from the 
BRAC decisions, the statute creating the BRAC Subcabinet specifically names the Lieutenant 
Governor as its Chair and nine Cabinet-level secretaries from those agencies most directly 
involved in BRAC-related issues as members. The departments represented on the BRAC 
Subcabinet include: (1) Department of Budget and Management (DBM), (2) Department of 
Business and Economic Development (DBED), (3) Maryland Department ofTransportation 
(MOOT). (4) Maryland Department ofPlanning (MDP). (5) Maryland Department of the 
Environment (MDE), (6) Department ofLabor. Licensing and Regulation (DLLR), (7) Maryland 
Higher Education Commission (MHEC), (8) Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE). 
and (9) Department of Housing and Community Development (DHCD). 
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E^ach department provides functional area expertise and a demonstrated track record of 
effectively coordinating efforts with other State agencies, local government counterparts, 

Maryland's Federal delegation, and the military installations. In addition, the inclusion of the 
Special Secretary for the Governor's Office of Minority Affairs to the BRAG Subcabinet reflects 
the O’Malley/Brown Administration's strong commitment to involving the State's small and 
minority business community in procurement opportunities while also stimulating 
entrepreneurship that may arise from BRAC-related economic growth. 

The BRAG Subcabinet established a Local Government Subcommittee to assist the coordination 
with local jurisdictions that provided advice in identifying and prioritizing BRAG-related 
projects and evaluation studies. The Local Government Subcommittee is comprised of county 
representatives from each of the nine affected jurisdictions (including Baltimore Gityj as well as 
municipal representatives from one town or city in each county. 

The BRAG Subcabinet undertook a comprehensive process of soliciting and compiling the input, 
research and expertise necessary to develop an optimal action plan. First, it invited local governments 
and the public to participate in 1 0 Subcabinet meetings held between June and October 2007. The first 
meeting of the BRAG Subcabinet was held at the Patuxent River Naval Air Station, where the BRAG 
Subcabinet learned how the Southern Maryland region prepared for and successfully accommodated the 
creation of jobs and arrival of residents from the 1995 BRAG decision, The other nine meetings were 
held in each of the counties experiencing the largest BRAC-related growth. The BRAG Subcabinet also 
participated in the three public meetings of the Maryland Military Installation Council (MMIC) during 
the same time period. On November 1 9, 2007, the BRAC Subcabinet released a draft of the Action Plan 
to the public, conducted a public presentation, and solicited input for inclusion in the final Action Plan. 
The BRAC Subcabinet received extensive comments during the four weeks between release of the draft 
and completion of the final Action Plan. 

Second, to learn more about the DOD's specific BRAC transition plans and to communicate the State’s 
activities to assist this process, the BRAC Subcabinet also conducted meetings with the commands of 
the five gaining military installations; Aberdeen Proving Ground, Andrews Air Force Base, Fort Detrick, 
Fort George G. Meade and the National Naval Medical Center (Bethesda Naval Hospital). The BRAC 
Subcabinet also visited the U.S. Army Communications - Electronics Life Cycle Management 
Command at Ft. Monmouth, New Jersey and the Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA) in 
Northern Virginia. Ongoing meetings with the military installations and relocating commands will be 
part of the State’s efforts to ensure that it has the most accurate metrics to plan for, implement and 
evaluate BRAC-related infrastructure and human capital requ'iremems. 

Lessons Learned - Patuxent River Nav al Air Station 

The BRAC law passed in 1995 expanded the mission at three bases in Southern Maryland, 

According to a 2003 report, the three bases employed more than 22,800 military personnel, 
civilians and contractors, w'ith the Patuxent River Naval Air Station (Pax River) employing the 
most (19,200), The report also concluded that in 2003. the three bases - Pax River. Indian Head 
Naval Surface Weapons Center, and Naval Amphibious Base in Solomon's Island - provided 
nearly one of every three jobs in the Southern .Maryland region and generated over $80 million in 
state income and sales taxes. The same report also indicated that Pax River contributed a total of 
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S33.5 million in local income-tax revenues, and the three bases contributed to 85 percent of all 
local taxes received b>’ St. Mary's County through its ‘"piggyback" tax. 

The practices used to build this success in Southern Maryland during the 1990s have served as a 
guidebook for current practices. Among the lessons learned, are: 

Intergovernmental coordination : In the 1990s. the Maryland Department of Transportation 
established a network of personnel to serve as liaisons with local and installation counterparts 
and designated one point of contact for all BRAC-related matters to avoid duplication of efforts. 
In this latest BRAC preparation, each ofMaiydand’s BRAC-affected agencies has similarly 
designated a single person to act as a liaison with the local jurisdiction and installation to allow 
for communication of a consistent message from the state to its local partners. Additionally, 
each of the local agencies' local counterparts has identified a similar liaison to coordinate and 
communicate with other BRAC partners. 

Continuous public outreach : In Southern Maryland, the Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations visited residents who were going to be transferred to Southern Maryland. Packets 
of information on jobs, housing, schools, recreational opportunities, government services, history 
of the region and other amenities were created and distributed at meetings and other events. This 
initiative provided an opportunity for affected residents to obtain information on a variety of 
services. Today, the BRAC Subcabinet and the various agency representatives are conducting 
similar outreach to the communit)' (business leaders, civic leaders, etc.), as well as employers 
and employees in New Jersey and Virginia. Maryland will soon open One-Stop employment 
centers in Northern Virginia and New Jersey to provide information for potential new Maryland 
families. 

Recognition that infrastructure improvements are a long-term investment in the State economy : 

In 2005, the St. Mary's Department of Economic Development estimated that State and local 
governments invested over $350 million in transportation, public and higher education, housing 
and other facilities to support the Navy. The State’s return on investment has been seen through 
the creation of high-salary jobs (the median household income in the region rose from $37,158 in 
1989 to $54,700 in 1999) and the generation of additional state and local tax revenue. The 2005 
BRAC round is the single-largest contributor to Maryland’s growth and development in the 
coming years; however, it represents only approximately 15 percent of the State's overall 
expansion. Due to Maryland’s high quality of life and already competitive workforce, existing 
and planned State investments in its physical infrastructure and human capital are necessary 
irrespective of the growth anticipated as a result of BRAC 2005. 

BRAC Subcabinef State Plan Action Items 

Next week, the BRAC Subcabinet will present Governor Martin O’Malley wdth a final BRAC 
Action Plan that will maintain and enhance the State's BRAC readiness. The action plan lays 
out specific policies and investments that the State will pursue and develop in the coming years 
to accommodate a larger population and workforce. Below are several of the action items 
Maryland has alread\ enacted or w ill pursue legislatively. 
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Transportation : The Maryland Department ofTransportation has established a comprehensive 
plan to meet the State’s increased needs for transportation capabilities. This plan uses an 
approach to project funding and delivery in which short-term, low-budget items are targeted for 
funding and completion prior to 201 1 and long-term, high-budget items will come online over 
time to su.stain BRAC growth. 

First. Maryland will invest $370 million over the next five years to increase capacity on the 
Maryland Rail Commuter (MARC) system to accommodate BRAC growth. It will add seats and 
trips to MARC lines and will include other conveniences for commuters such as wireless internet 
access. By 2015, the State will invest a total of approximately $ 1 billion for expansion of 
MARC service to meet and sustain the long-term transportation needs of Marylanders 
commuting to jobs throughout the broader region, eventually extending MARC lines through 
Maryland to Northern Virginia and Delaware. 

Second, to promote optimal use of Maryland's mass transit options, the State will consider the 
development of BRAC Zones that will provide incentives for both employers and workers to 
relocate to areas of the State, such as Baltimore City, that already possess ample infrastructure 
development and adequate transportation capabilities. In concert with the policies consistent 
with Smart Growth to accommodate and encourage growth without contributing to sprawl, 

BRAC Zones will also provide local jurisdictions with incentives to enhance public 
infrastructure, such as streets, utilities and recreation venues, in designated revitalization and 
redevelopment areas. These incentives W'ill reduce development pressures outside PFAs while 
motivating BRAC employers and w'orkers to relocate to desired areas. 

Workforce Creation and Economic Development : The BRAC Action Plan also addresses the 
critical issue of ensuring that the State has a workforce pipeline adequate to meet the immediate 
and future needs of the incoming military' missions and other BRAC-related employers. From 
elementary school through post-secondary education and entry into the workforce, the State has 
laid the ground work and begun implementation of necessary components of the training and 
educational services BRAC will require. For example, because many of the career paths linked 
to BRAC jobs require science, technology, engineering or math (STEM) education and training, 
Maryland has awarded local school systems $3.6 million in STEM curriculum planning and 
implementation grants over the past two years. With that funding, more than 60 schools have 
implemented rigorous STEM programs and dozens more are in the planning phase. 

In addition, Maryland has made a five-year, $3.8 million investment in a Career and Technology 
Education initiative, incorporating pre-engineering, biomedical, and other BRAC-related career 
pathway programs in the curricula of 58 schools throughout the State. Through this substantial 
investment, Maryland ensures that students who so choose w'ill be ready to become the next 
generation of engineers, physicists, scientists or related professionals. 

Maryland's commitment to preparing its existing, emerging, and incoming workforce does not 
end with secondary education. As students move from secondary schools or from out-of-state to 
attend Maryland's institutions ofhigher education, the State will take steps to facilitate that 
transition and to ensure that the education offered meets the needs of defense-related careers. 

One such effort to make higher education more accessible is already in place. The University 
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System of Maryland and Morgan State University have waived the residency requirement for in- 
state tuition eligibility for BRAC installation employees and their families relocating to 
Maryland. 

In addition, a BRAC Higher Education Fund wi\] be developed to assist institutions of higher 
education in efforts to remain current and competitive in technology, R&D and related fields. 
Institutions will be able to compete for additional funding for defense-related training and 
educational programs. They will have the flexibility to develop new programs collaboratively 
w ith military partners and to offer them through distance education to maximize accessibility for 
BRAC installation personnel. The Fund will also be available for infrastructure improvements 
such as the development or expansion of regional centers of higher education. 

Maryland's Department of Labor, Licensing and Regulation (DLLR) is putting several measures 
in place to maximize the number of workers that follow' their jobs to Maryland through BRAC. 
The agency has funded one-stop transition centers at Ft. Monmouth, New' Jersey and at the 
Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA) in Virginia. Workforce professionals staff each 
center and help with a range of services for workers who wish to transfer to Maryland including 
spousal and family employment, education and training, and housing and transportation 
information. 

Since many of the workers considering relocation have spouses and families, DLLR is 
undertaking several initiatives to serve spouses and families in addition to the transferees 
themselves. Collaborating with regional partners, DLLR will host Job and Spousal 
Reemployment Fairs and w'ill continue to work to identify and remove obstacles to smooth job 
transition for spouses. For example, DLLR will ensure that a spouse who works in a profession 
that requires a license, such as cosmetology, architecture, engineering or home inspection, will 
be able to transfer that license to Maryland without administrative impediments. The Department 
W'ill designate a BRAC liaison to assist these spouses with any licensing issues to ensure a 
streamlined process. 

Often serving as the innovative engines of the economy, small and minority businesses will 
provide a critical contribution to the State's overall procurement and service needs that result 
from BRAC. Therefore, the State will conduct an economic development impact study to 
examine whatever barriers to access may exist for the small and minority business community 
and to develop the tools necessary to promote and sustain this community's full access to 
BRAC-related economic opportunity. One such effort is being led by the Maryland Technology 
Development Corporation (TEDCO), which has authorized $375,000 in additional funding for 
entrepreneurs who are transferring or commercializing technology from Fort Monmouth, DISA 
or other BRAC-related defense organizations. 

Education : In addition to the BRAC Higher Education Fund, the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission (MHEC) will conduct a feasibility study for the creation of a regional higher 
education and R&D center to deliver higher education services to the Aberdeen Proving Ground 
military personnel, contractors, and surrounding community. The center should be open to all 
Maryland higher education institutions offering programs needed in the region. The feasibility 
study w ill consider several models, notably that which is employed by the Southern Maryland 
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Higher Education Center near Patuxent Maval Air Station. It wilJ consider a governing structure 
that may include representation of the regional local governments of Harford. Cecil, and 
Baltimore counties and Baltimore City. 

The study will also determine the facility needs for the Aberdeen region, taking into 
consideration not only the need for instruction, but also the need for technology transfer and 
R&D activities linking public and independent universities to military contractors. All capital 
construction requests will be review'ed after the feasibility study is completed. 

While not part of the Aberdeen feasibility study, MHEC will explore establishing a Frederick 
Regional Higher Education Center to assure the delivery' of needed higher education services to 
the Ft. Detrick region. The creation of this center would recognize the growing importance of Ft. 
Detrick to the economy of Frederick County and western Maryland. It would also respond to the 
increasing importance of bioscience research and industry in the Frederick/Fl. Detrick region. 

Moreover, MHEC will coordinate the development of memoranda of understanding between 
Maryland and Nev> Jersey universities to facilitate the transfer of credit for incoming BRAC- 
related personnel in programs they have already begun, especially at the graduate level. MHEC 
will undertake these negotiations in order to address any concerns that employees will be 
reluctant to move to Maryland if they are required to begin their graduate education again 
because of the lack of transfer of academic credit 

Throughout the pre K-12 continuum. Maryland will continue to increase instructional rigor and 
improve students' capacity to succeed in challenging coursew'ork. Mary land State Department 
of Education (MSDE) will expand pre-kindergarten programs in child care centers and w'ork 
with school systems to expand their charter and magnet schools. The Slate will support school 
systems as they increase AP course offerings and enrollment and open more Internationa! 
Baccalaureate schools. 

MSDE will also invest in programs that prepare students specifically for college and careers, 
especially those in high-demand, BRAC-relaied industries. The State will aggressively support 
science, technology, engineering, and math (STEM) programs by conducting biannual meetings 
with each school system's STEM coordinator, holding annual STEM conferences, developing an 
electronic netw'ork to share best practices, and advocating for additional STEM grants. 

In addition. Maryland will partner with colleges and universities, as well as the business 
community, to develop and support high-quality Career and Technology Education pathw'ay 
programs and clusters that lead to industry certification. Working w'ith school systems and the 
business community, Maryland will facilitate industry partnerships and internship/apprenticeship 
programs that create pathways to employment and offer high school students work-based 
learning opportunities. The State w ill support the expansion of dual-enrollment policies that 
allow high school students to take college courses and will facilitate partnerships among school 
systems and two- and four-year colleges to improve student achievement, college enrollment, 
and teacher development. 
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Maryland will support school systems' efforts to aggressively recruit highly-qualified teachers 
and will host a statewide teacher recruitment fair in spring 2008. The State will expand 
alternative certification programs, including the New Teacher Project, Teach for America. 
Troops-to-Teachers, and the Transition to Teaching program. Maryland w ill also expand the 
Associate of Arts in Teaching program, w'hich creates a seamless transition from two-year to 
four-year teacher preparation programs in additional to launching an adjunct teacher corps 
program that capitalizes on the vast STEM knowledge and expertise of military professionals. 

MSDE will also work with the Maryland State Retirement Agency to convene an advisory 
council to consider legislative changes to the State Personnel and Pensions Article that would 
allow greater fle.xibility and portability of teacher pensions. 

Affordable Housing : In addition to the above-referenced array of initiatives, Maryland's long- 
term plans include tools that contemplate leveraging existing resources to expand affordable and 
w'orkforce housing opportunities. One such tool is the Workforce Housing Grant Program. The 
program was created by the General Assembly in 2006 to provide flexible housing grants to local 
governments to meet local housing needs. In return, local governments must match the funds 
and better incorporate housing needs into their future planning activities. 

While enhancements to housing programs will assist direct and indirect populations in need of 
housing assistance, Maryland's neighborhood revitalization programs will play a key role in 
shaping the location and quality of BRAC-related growth. Maryland's investment programs 
provide critical resources to spur redevelopment to support residential opportunities as well as 
revitalize commercial corridors and older retail shopping centers that provide key services for 
BRAC households. 

One such action item to help direct BRAC-related growth includes fully utilizing the flexible 
Community Legacy program that provides grants and loans to local governments and 
communities to achieve their revitalization priorities. Since Fiscal Year 2002, when Community 
Legacy was created, the Program has provided $42 million dollars in funds that have catalyzed 
the generation of $233 million in investment in 390 local revitalization and community 
development projects across Maryland. 

Maryland BRAC Funding 

During the 2007 Regular Session of the General Assembly, the State committed almost $2 billion for 
BRAC-related infrastructure improvements over the next five years. In Fiscal Year 2008 alone, the 
State will invest $78.“) million on K-12 public school and community college construction, highway 
improvements, transit, and waste water treatment plants in communities that will experience the most 
significant BRAC-related growth. Of the nearly $2 billion committed for BRAC-related projects during 
the 2007 Regular Session, the State has designated more than $900 million for transportation projects 
and $800 million for the construction of educational facilities. Funding for additional BRAC-related 
investments will be proposed during the 2008 Regular Session. 

BRAC budget items and recommendations, including local government priorities and requests for Fiscal 
Year 2009 are currently under consideration in conjunction with the Governor’s budget development 
process. Generally, all operating and capital budget items proposed by the Governor for Fiscal Year 
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2009 will require approval by the General Assembly during the 2008 Regular Session. A similar 
process will occur in each subsequent Fiscal Year and BRAC-related funding will be taken under 
consideration as the BRAC process continues in the coming years, 

With respect to the State's capital budget, the proposed Fiscal Year 2009 capital budget will include 
cash and bond funding for projects that will be underway in Fiscal Year 2009 and plans for the specific 
projects the Administration w ill fond in Fiscal Year 2010 — 13 (Consolidated Transportation Program 
(CTP) and Capital Improvement Program (CIP)). It is anticipated that substantial funding for BRAC- 
related transportation, school construction and other infrastructure needs w ill be included in the Fiscal 
Year 2009 capital budget and the plan for subsequent Fiscal Years. 

Specifically for funding school construction, the Interagency Committee on School Construction 
(lAC) also has a defined process. The LAC is composed of members from MSDE, MDP, 

Maryland Department of General Services (DGS), and appointees from both the presiding 
officers of the General Assembly. At the beginning of January 2008, the lAC will present to the 
Board of Public Works (BPW) their funding recommendations for 75 percent of the anticipated 
$300 million for proposed by the Governor for Fiscal Year 2009 school construction projects. 

After input from local governments and school systems, the BPW issue its decision towards the 
end of the month. (The remaining 25 percent of school construction funding will be presented to 
the BPW after the Regular Session adjourns in April 2008.) The lAC includes BRAC enrollment 
projections in developing recommendations for the BPW. 

Conclusion 

Looking ahead toward future BRAC decisions, Maryland has built a national model for BRAC- 
gaining states to make their own. Maryland’s ability to bring local. State and Federal 
governments together to focus on regional priorities rather than local competitions has allowed 
the State to move forward in one direction toward complete readiness. In addition, the 
partnerships forged with the private sector, through military alliances and private partnerships, 
such as the Ft. Meade Alliance and the Chesapeake Science and Security Corridor, have put 
Maryland in the best position to welcome 28.000 new households and fill 60,000 new jobs in a 
relatively short amount of time. 

Maryland began work early and identified those potential challenges it w'ould need to overcome 
in order to create the trained workforce, build the physical infrastructure and preserve the quality 
of life that a larger population will require. Moreover, Maryland began the process of working 
vigorously to formulate practical and efficient solutions to those initial challenges, and this work 
continues through to today. The State's diligence thus far in preparation for the BRAC 2005 
round will avoid the pitfalls faced in the past and significantly increase overall readiness. In 
short, Marv'land is well-positioned to succeed and is ready to welcome new neighbors and new 
workers between now and 2011, and beyond. 
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Chairman Ortiz, Mr. Forbes, distinguished Members of this Subcommittee, and 
staff, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today, I am Michael 
Houlemard, President of the Association of Defense Communities (ADC) and 
also Executive Officer of the Fort Ord Reuse Authority, I am honored to have this 
opportunity today to discuss the experiences of communities impacted by the 
2005 round of Base Closure and Realignment (BRAC) and lessons we have 
learned from previous closures. ADC hopes that its experiences in working with 
the nation's defense communities provides you with an important source of 
information as you consider the progress of BRAC implementation. 


Association of Defense Communities 

As you may be aware, ADC is the nation’s premier membership organization 
supporting communities with active, closed and closing defense installations. 

Our 1 ,300 members unite the diverse interests of communities, the private sector 
and the military on issues of mission enhancement, realignment, community- 
installation partnerships, public-private partnerships and closure/redevelopment. 

For more than 30 years, ADC has been the voice of communities addressing the 
challenges and opportunities of active and closed military installations. ADC was 
originally known as the National Association of Installation Developers, formed by 
a group of airport managers at former military facilities in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. These individuals organized the Airpark Development Study Conference 
in Clinton, Oklahoma, to provide managers and owners of former military bases 
the opportunity to exchange ideas, discuss experiences and learn new 
techniques for operating and identifying reuse opportunities for former military 
installations. 

Shortly after that first meeting, with assistance from the Defense Department's 
Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA), the association was organized by 
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operators of former military installations in the Midwest and communities where 
bases had been scheduled for closure in April 1973. 

Several years ago, the organization changed its name to the Association of 
Defense Communities, or ADC, to reflect an expanded mission that has evolved 
to address issues at all defense communities — communities redeveloping 
former military bases as well as those with active military installations. 

Today, ADC’s members include communities responding to the full range of 
BRAC impacts, including major base closure, mission growth and realignment. 
Our membership also counts numerous communities affected by previous BRAC 
rounds still coping with the impact of closure and environmental problems. 

ADC’s diverse membership places us in a unique position to address the 
successes, challenges and concerns of defense communities. 

On a personal level, my experience with military-community interaction involves 
the closure of the Fort Ord Military Installation and the ongoing connections with 
the Naval Postgraduate School and the Defense Language Institute in Monterey, 
Calif. I have served as the Executive Officer of the Fort Ord Reuse Authority 
(FORA) for the past 1 0 years. FORA is responsible for the redevelopment of the 
former Fort Ord, which was listed for closure as a part of the 1991 BRAC round, 
and is a 45-square mile facility located on the Monterey Peninsula, including the 
cities of Marina, Monterey, Seaside and Del Rey Oaks. Portions of the former 
Fort Ord provide support for the ongoing military mission in our community. 

T oday, I would like to cover three key themes with you: 1 ) the unique challenges 
facing growth communities, 2) property transfer issues affecting redevelopment 
and 3) the need for certainty when it comes to responding to BRAC 
recommendations. 


Communities Experiencing Growth Face Unique Challenges 

An unprecedented shift is occurring within our defense infrastructure as military 
personnel are moving between bases and communities. More than 20 
communities are experiencing large-scale growth stemming from BRAC 2005 
actions, military transformation and overseas rebasing. Growth communities 
face a series of unique challenges rarely encountered by the Defense 
Department. The large influx of soldiers, sailors, airmen, scientists, engineers, 
and mission support contractors will prompt major changes on the installation as 
well as in neighboring communities. 
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The Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA) and the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Employment and Training Administration have met this challenge by actively 
supporting grovirth communities. Both of these agencies have quickly adapted to 
the needs of these communities, offering grants and technical assistance to 
support the growth planning process. 

Immediately after the BRAG recommendations became law, grovirth communities 
formed planning groups to prepare for an expanding population. These 
organizations have been instrumental in educating their communities about the 
impacts of mission grovirth. 

For most growth communities, the arrival of thousands of new residents places a 
considerable strain on local infrastructure. As you will hear later today, there is 
an increasing demand for schools in growth communities. In addition to schools, 
communities must also provide healthcare, roads, police, fire, child care, sewer 
and other municipal services that historically have been provided on base with 
federal funds. 

Growth communities are both eager to support their local installation and anxious 
to welcome the arriving missions. However, many communities, especially rural 
ones, face overwhelming financial challenges if they are to fully support such a 
large influx. While this growth will generate additional revenue for state and local 
governments, this funding stream will significantly lag behind the need for 
improvements and lack the certainty needed to secure infrastructure financing. 
Direct assistance — in the form of assurances, loans, grants, or a combination 
thereof — from federal and state governments is essential if growth communities 
are to bridge the funding gap and meet initial infrastructure requirements 
associated with military growth. 

Accommodating growth is costly and the resulting needs should be carefully 
analyzed as Congress considers the implications of relocating tens of thousands 
of military personnel across political and geographic boundaries. This burden 
should not fall solely on local communities that have enthusiastically supported 
the military presence for decades. ADC encourages growth communities, the 
Defense Department and other federal agencies, such as the Departments of 
Transportation, Housing and Urban Development, Commerce and Education, to 
collaborate on finding creative solutions to address mission growth. 

ADC supports all echelons of government working together to support service 
members and their families relocating to new installations. 
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Closure Communities Confront Multiple Hurdles 

ADC has represented defense communities and tracked the base closure 
process for over 30 years and through all five rounds of closure. From this 
historical perspective we have observed several trends throughout the course of 
reuse planning, environmental remediation, property disposal and economic 
development. 

We applaud the efforts led by the Defense Department and the military services 
in supporting BRAC 2005 closure communities in the initial planning process. In 
particular, we would like to commend the Office of Economic Adjustment for the 
tremendous technical and financial assistance it provides. As a result of this 
support, communities have quickly formed Local Redevelopment Authorities 
(LRAs) and are creating reuse plans to guide the redevelopment of their closing 
installations. 

It is in the subsequent phase of the redevelopment process, however — after the 
community reuse plan has been completed — that some of the most significant 
problems arise for communities. Once the base Is finally closed and the last 
soldier or sailor leaves, communities encounter new challenges. Maintenance of 
an installation's infrastructure, remediation of contamination generated over 
decades of use, and the process of transferring valuable and sometimes not-so- 
valuable real estate can present stumbling blocks for closure communities. 

Based on our members’ experiences, ADC expects these issues will again arise 
for BRAC 2005 communities, potentially delaying or hindering successful 
community-driven base reuse. 

1. Maintaining Facilities 

The first concern is whether the services will have sufficient resources to 
maintain facilities after the last personnel leave. Caretaker needs have 
traditionally been an under-funded part of the BRAC account. Military 
installations often include historic structures, airports, runways, hospitals, and 
technical facilities that require continuous care and attention to prevent their 
deterioration. Physical infrastructure needs to be maintained to be of use and 
value to the Department of Defense as the disposal agent and to the community 
as the ultimate recipient of those facilities. Communities incorporate some or all 
of the existing base facilities and infrastructure into their reuse plans. 

One example of the adverse impact of neglecting maintenance occurred at the 
former Fort Ord in the late 1990s. Following the post's closure, the Army 
boarded up and disconnected infrastructure to over 3,000 family housing units in 
a region that desperately needed low-and moderate-income and workforce 
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housing. Property transfer was delayed for several years and the assets laid 
fallow the entire time. The combined result was that the facilities became 
uninhabitable and the services unusable, and all are being demolished or 
replaced. 

2. Environmental Cleanup 

A second issue for base closure communities is the pace at which land at closed 
installations will be cleaned. In most cases, an installation must be remediated 
before it can be transferred to the community for redevelopment. In each of the 
prior rounds of base closure, actual environmental remediation costs have 
exceeded, by many times, DoD’s estimates. 

Higher costs translate into extended cleanup efforts, hindering communities’ 
redevelopment plans. The Defense Department's obligation for environmental 
remediation is a statutory as well as a moral and ethical responsibility of the 
federal government. Based on communities’ past experience, ADC is concerned 
whether adequate funding will be available for either BRAC 2005 closure 
communities or pre-2005 closure communities. 

3. Property Disposal 

When it comes to the issue of property disposal, closure communities are 
concerned that the military services’ reliance on public sales will harm their 
prospects for successful redevelopment. ADC fully understands that public sales 
are a valuable tool for the Department to offset some of its BRAC implementation 
costs — including remediation — especially when market conditions are 
favorable. During an economic downturn, however, relying on public sales likely 
would slow a community’s recovery. Even in the healthiest markets, selling 
surplus property to the highest bidder cannot be expected to produce similar 
results as recent sales by the Navy. Without a viable real estate market to 
absorb large parcels from closed bases, community redevelopment efforts could 
come to a halt. 

Transferring property directly to the private sector while markets are unsteady 
could interfere with redevelopment in other ways as well. Developers may 
acquire property as long-term investments or for land banking, a strategy at odds 
with the community’s reuse vision. In such a scenario, the community would be 
deprived of achieving its goals for job creation. 

ADC believes that there is an obligation for the federal government to consider 
more to disposal and reuse than just monetary gain to the Department of 
Defense. As the economy slows, we hope the Department will rely on other 
property disposal tools, such as economic development conveyances — 
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including at no-cost — to dispose of base property and ensure successful and 
speedy community-driven reuse. 


Certainty: A Requirement for Communities to Respond to BRAC 
Recommendations 

In the two years since the BRAC 2005 recommendations became law, closure 
and growth communities have launched comprehensive planning efforts to 
respond to the economic changes slated to arrive by September 2011. Closure 
communities — after the initial shock of the loss of a primary economic engine for 
the region — are faced with decisions on reuse, economic growth, job creation 
and the maintenance of a viable tax base. The closure of a base can have a 
dramatic and immediate impact on property values, employment opportunities 
and community gro\Arth. Many LRAs have been aggressive in developing reuse 
plans, committing huge monetary and intellectual resources to shape their 
community’s future. As 2007 closes, some of the local redevelopment authorities 
established in these communities already have completed their reuse plan; in 
most cases, creating a vision of how a former installation can be converted into a 
non-military community asset, providing jobs, homes, recreational opportunities 
and public spaces. 

Similarly, as described earlier, communities that stand to gain missions and 
personnel as a result of BRAC are faced with difficult planning challenges. 
Meeting the demand for off-post support requirements for healthcare, schools, 
transportation and environmental infrastructure, housing, public safety and other 
municipal governmental responsibilities requires both a significant financial outlay 
and the effort of dedicated planning officials. 

Driving the planning efforts in both closure and growth cases while ensuring they 
stay on track is the certainty of change. Whether it is the closure of a facility that 
residents have faithfully supported for decades or the influx of thousands — and 
in some cases, tens of thousands — of service members, their dependents, and 
civilian personnel to a burgeoning installation, a clear and firm decision is critical 
to community planning. A firm deadline provides communities the necessary 
certainty to allocate scarce public resources and attract private investment. The 
absence or erosion of certainty sends a dangerous message to the marketplace 
and to other communities affected by BRAC decisions, injecting doubt into an 
already complex and arduous process. Certainty helps local communities to 
budget resources and craft policies that will aid in their support of the military 
mission. 
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When it comes to the merits of amending a specific BRAC decision, ADC will not 
opine. That has been the association's stand for the past 30 years as it has 
supported all defense communities. ADC firmly believes that national security 
decisions such as BRAC are best made by Defense Department experts, the 
independent BRAC Commission, Congress and the President. At the same time, 
ADC reinforces and emphasizes its long-standing opposition to individual basing 
decisions being made outside of BRAC. 

Over its history, BRAC has been an open and public process based on certainty 
and equity. The process has a defined timetable and steps for every affected 
community. Communities rely on this certainty and equity to make plans for 
dealing with the impacts of closures and mission growth movements. ADC is 
concerned by the unusual precedent that would be set by reopening base 
closure decisions outside of the BRAC process and cannot support an 
independent decision to that effect. 

A secondary component of certainty is money. In addition to programmatic 
uncertainty, communities affected by BRAC 2005 must also be assured that the 
military services will receive an adequate stream of funding to carry out the 
BRAC recommendations. Delays in funding, or inadequate funding, will severely 
hamper the Department’s ability to implement the BRAC 2005 recommendations. 
Given the complex nature of BRAC 2005, even minor delays or shortfalls in 
funding will have a ripple effect in numerous communities that can potentially 
disrupt the implementation of multiple BRAC recommendations. 


Conclusion 

I hope ADC’s experiences with defense communities give the Subcommittee 
some insight into BRAC implementation. For communities, whether closure or 
growth, BRAC 2005 will have a tremendous impact not only on real estate, but 
also on people, jobs and a way of life — an issue that impacts all aspects of a 
community. 

In order for communities to adequately address the impacts of BRAC, there must 
be collaboration between all parties. We are encouraged by the Defense 
Department’s willingness to work with defense communities to tackle the 
challenges of BRAC and hope that this positive relationship continues and that a 
true partnership between all stakeholders emerges. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear today as ADC looks forward to working 
with the Subcommittee in supporting America’s defense communities. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, the Military Impacted Schools 
Association (MISA) would like to thank you for the support you provide to our military 
families and for the opportunity to present testimony on BRAC and issues facing school 
districts that serve military' children. 

> MISA represents 60 of the most heavily impacted school districts in the United 
States 

> There are 500,000 military children and their 2 million classmates that are served 
in public schools in the United States 

MISA is proud to serve the children of our military personnel and their families. 

When a military family receives orders for a new assignment, one of the first places they 
turn for information is the local school district. 

When mom or dad deploys, one of the most important support systems is the teacher and 
local school. 

School districts are an essential stabilizing factor in the lives of our military families. 

Our families are very anxious and concerned about their moves and deployments. And 
many times these feelings stem from uncertainty and lack of information, 

W^hile providing the support, school districts are also concerned with not having the 
information to plan in a timely manner and with the lack of funding. 

Military Transformation 

The military is going through a number of transformations as they continually strive to 
provide the best military in the most cost effective manner. Areas that have an impact on 
military families and the school districts that serve them include: 

r Privatization of military housing 

> Global Rebasing 

r Army Modularization 
BRAC 

Housing privatization , for example, is an excellent initiative to provide quality 
housing for military families. There were a number of unintended consequences w'ith this 
program that MISA brought to the attention of Congress and they have been addressed. 
Thank you for ensuring that the following programs continue to be available for our 
military families: free and reduced lunch. Title I, SSI and food stamps. 

Unfortunately in a number of cases school districts have planned for the project and then 
changes have been made that reduce the housing projects drastically. 
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Examples: Offijtt AFB. Nebraska going from 2,600 to 1,600 homes 
Little Rock, Arkansas going from 1.200 to 659 homes 
Patrick AFB, Florida going from 552 to 164 homes 
Hanscom, Massachutes going from 784 to 459 homes 

Global Rebasing : we have been told to anticipate 42,000 military children returning 
to the United States as a part of Global Rebasing and that about eleven military 
installations will be affected. This includes military installations like: 

> Fort Bliss. Texas 
f Fort Hood, Texas 

r Fort Stewart, Georgia 

> Fort Carson, Colorado 

> Fort Drum, New York 
r- Fort Lewis, Washington 

Fort Bragg. North Carolina 

We are talking about the need to build new schools to accommodate the tremendous 
growth. This takes time— a minimum of two years once the funding and approval has 
taken place. School districts have been working with DoD and the Office of Economic 
Adjustment to plan for this return. 

Then two weeks ago we pick up a paper to see that all of the plans may be changing? 
There may be few'er troops returning to the United States and possiblt' only 30,000 
military children going to the eleven military installations. School districts have been 
trying to address and plan for these needs for two years. 

Again the Army Modularization plans interrelate with the Global Rebasing and all 
of the uncertainty surrounding who we will be serving, how' many children we will be 
serving, when will we be serving them, how we are going to pay for the infrastructure 
and staff, and w'ill it ever happen. 

The BRAC 05 report highlighted no net changes in troops at some of the military 
installations. How'ever w-hen you closely examine the numbers there is a 10,000 increase 
in troop level at one military installation and a 10,000 movement from another 
installation. The net change is minimal — but a 10.000 person change for a school district 
is a tremendous undertaking and requires resources. 

We understand that there is a great deal to consider in planning for troop/military family 
movement — and school districts want to do everything that w'e can to support. It is 
important, however, to understanding that each change, each decision, each movement 
has an impact on the local school district. 
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There are several factors to consider: 

> If a military child transfers into a school district by January 15 the school district 
receives Impact Aid funding one year later 

> If a military' child transfers into a school district after January 1 5 the school 
district will have to wait two years to receive Impact Aid funding for that child 
If school districts need to construct additional facilities to accommodate 
additional children, it takes a minimum of two years to construct once the 
approval and funding is received 

School districts approve staffing contracts 6-9 months before the new school year 

> Impact Aid is only funded at 60% of need according to the law 

> DoD Impact Aid funding was intended to assist heavily impacted schools through 
some of the transitions. There was a provision in the funding that addressed the 
uncertainty' school districts faced. There is no funding for this provision this year. 

Educators are seeing a great deal of stress among our military families. Part of it can be 
attributed to the long deployments, but frankly a great deal can be attributed to the 
uncertainty' of deployment, movement of troops, assignments, and manning levels. We 
are doing everything that we can to provide support and a stable environment. 

The drawdown in the Air Force, buildup and reorganization in the Army, buildup in the 
Marines, and shifts in the Navy are not only being felt by the military services, but also 
by the school districts that serve military families. Just as our military must plan in 
advance to have the infrastructure in place to support the military missions, school 
districts must plan in advance to support the military families. We are asking for; 

> Better communications in a more timely manner about what is happening so that 
we can plan and accommodate our military' families 

Funding to assist in the military' transformation processes. Specifically there was 
a provision in the DoD Impact Aid funding to assist school districts that had an 
increase or decrease of 250 military students or 5% in their military student 
population. Funding was authorized at SI 5 million. In FY'06 $7 million was 
appropriated and $8 million in FY'07. There was no funding appropriated for the 
current year. It is important to restore the funding to SI 5 million to assist school 
districts that are experiencing changes as a result of military transitions. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity' to speak 
w'ith you today. 1 w'ould be happy to answ'er any questions you may have. 
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John F. Deegan, Ed.D, 

Superintendent of Schools 
Bellevue. Nebraska 

Executive Director 

Military Impacted Schools Association 

Dr. John F. Deegan was named Bellevue's Superintendent of Schools in 1997. He began 
his career as a teacher and principal in Iowa in 1967. In 1973 he moved to Bellevue, 
Nebraska, where he served as an elementary principal. Administrative Assistant for 
Local. State and Federal Relations, and Assistant Superintendent for Business and 
Government Relations, 

In ! 997 Dr. Deegan was appointed Executive Director of the Military Impacted Schools 
Association. The Association, which represents school districts that serve military 
installations throughout the United States, was formed in Omaha. Nebraska, in 1986. 

This is a grassroots organization that works on funding, legislation, partnerships and 
smooth transitions for military families. 

Dr. Deegan received his Bachelors degree from Iowa, and his Masters, Specialists and 
Doctorate degrees in Administration, Curriculum. Instruction from the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. 

Dr. Deegan is the President of the National Association of Federally Impacted Schools, 
Chairman of the Impact Aid Reauthorization Task Force, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Offutt Advisory Council. Metropolitan Omaha Educational Consortium, 
and Sarpy County Safety Program. He is a member of the Association of the United 
States Army, Air Force Association. Navy League, and National Military Family 
Association. 

Dr. Deegan was selected to attend the National Security Forum of the Air War College, is 
an Honorary .Member of the Nebraska and Western low'a West Point Society, was named 
Bellevue Leader's 2003 Man of the Year, received the Bellevue Chamber of Commerce 
Distinguished Service Award, the Outstanding Educator award from the Nebraska 
Council of School Administrators, and the Champion for Children award by the Military' 
Impacted Schools Association. 

Dr. Deegan and his wife, Deanna, have five children: Alex, Mark, Andrea. Brian, and 
John. 
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CONCERNING FEDERAL CONTRACT AND GRANT INFORMATION 


INSTRUCTION TO WITNESSES: Rule 11, clause 2(g)(4), of the Rules of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for the 110* Congress rwjuires nongovenunental witnesses 
appearing before House cormnittees to include in their written statements a curriculum 
vitae and a disclosure of the amount and source of any federal contracts or grants 
(including subcontracts and subgrants) received during the current and two previous 
fiscal years either by the witness or by an entity represented by the witness. This form is 
intended to assist witnesses appearing before the House Armed Services Committee in 
Complying with the House rule. 
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Number of contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government: 
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Current fiscal year (2007): Wone : 

Fiscal year 2006: None y 

Fiscal year 2005: Nnno ■ 
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Federal Grant Information; If you or the entity you represent before the Committee on 
Armed Services has grants (including subgrants) with the federal government, please 
provide the following information: 

Number of grants (including subgrants) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year (2007): None ; 

Fiscal year 2006: Mr.na ; 

Fiscal year 2005: Mnnp ■ 

Federal agencies with which federal grants are held: 

Current fiscal year (200T): Mnng ; 

Fiscal year 2006: Itone ; 
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List of subjects of federal grants(s) (for example, materials research, sociological study, 
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Fiscal year 2005: None • 

Aggregate dollar value of federal grants held: 
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Statement by Victor J. Ferlise. Esq, before the Readiness 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee 
regarding the BRAC Recommendation Closing Fort 
Monmouth. New Jersey 

December 12. 2007 


OPENING: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, good morning. My name is 
Victor J. Ferlise. and prior to my retirement from the Federal Service last February, 1 
spent 36 years serving the Command, Control, Communications, Computers, 

Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (C41SR) activities at Fort Monmouth. For 
the last 14 years, 1 served as the Deputy to the Commanding General of the CECOM Life 
Cycle Management Command (CECOM). During that final assignment, my 
responsibilities encompassed Logistics, Research and Development, Acquisition, 
Software Engineering, and Depot Maintenance - in short, the full spectrum of CECOM 
business. 1 am here today to explain the background and implications of the BRAC 2005 
Recommendation closing Fort Monmouth and relocating the C4ISR Research. 
Development and Acquisition (RDA) activities located there to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground (Aberdeen). As I will detail. 1 believe this recommendation: 

• is unsupported by any objective facts; 

• was developed in violation of the terms of the BRAC law; and 

• that crucial financial data was not made available to the BRAC Commission. 

It will unnecessarily cost billions of dollars to e.xecute this fatally flawed strategy. Most 
importantly, it puts the lives of our Warfighters in jeopardy. 

1 . An October 2006 Report from the Federation of American Scientists concluded that 
the BRAC Commission's overall deliberations suffered from a withholdine of critical 
information by POD . ' {Emphasis added) It is a scathing indictment of the manner in 
which the Department of Defense (DOD) executed the BRAC. particularly as it affected 
RDA activities, concluding it was a "severely flawed and fatally compromised process." 
The synopsis of the report highlights only one specific recommendation; the Army 
recommendation closing Fort Monmouth and relocating the C41SR RDA activities 
resident there, and concludes that it was unsupported by any objective data. The BRAC 
conclusions have critical implications for the Warfighter, as well as the American 
taxpayer, and I urge this Committee to thoroughly review this report, as a reliable non- 
partisan evaluation of the BR4C. unburdened by regional bias or prejudice. Unlike prior 
BRAC rounds, this one is occurring in a time of war. and recommendations with the sort 


' hno: '.'A\^vvv. fas.org sgD'Otherco\' d(id ■'farac, 'index. html 
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of profound implications associated with the Fort Monmouth recommendation must be 
given the most careful scrutin) . 

2. The decision to close Fort Monmouth and relocate the C41SR activities will 
inevitably impact military readiness in war time, cost unnecessary billions of taxpayer 
dollars to execute a fatally flawed strategy, and cannot realistically be completed by 
201 1. as required by the BRAC Statute. In addition, the stated purpose of this BRAC 
move was to consolidate C41SR activities within the Army and potentially, other 
services. In reality, not only was there no consolidation across service lines, there was no 
consolidation within the Army; not even within CECOM activities. In essence, a part of 
CECOM is being moved to Aberdeen, an area recognized as having no C41SR 
infrastructure, and ill prepared to accommodate the hi-tech work being done at Fort 
Monmouth. The taxpayers are being asked to pay approximately S2B to execute this 
deeply flawed strategy. The Commission concluded that the DOD proposal substantially 
deviated from six of the eight required Final Selection Criteria in rhe Force Structure Plan 
and. while yielding to the Secretary of the Army’s stated intent to close the installation, 
expressly provided for continued Congressional oversight and required an unprecedented 
DOD Report to Congress on how the move will be effected without negative impact to 
programs supporting the Global War on Terrorism and other contingency operations. ‘ 

No such report has been provided, yet execution of the move is moving forward. 
Protecting the mission with a more than 70% reduction in workforce, as disclosed by the 
most recent Fort Monmouth poll, is impossible. 

3. The DOD BRAC Recommendation on Fort Monmouth was: 

• Actively opposed by eleven retired Army General Officers with extensive C4ISR 
background.^ This advice from the officers most knowledgeable of the mission was 
totally disregarded, as was the warning submitted by the National Defense University, 
which predicted a “serious slump in productivity in an area where maintaining a vigorous 


■ The Fon Monmouth BRAC Recommendation is unique among recommended closures b)' virtue of the 
foliow'ing language: 

"The Secretarv' of Defense shall submit a report to the Congressional Committees of jurisdiction that 
movement of organizations from Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen Proving Ground will be accomplished 
without disruption of their suppon to the Global W'ar on Terrorism or other critical contingency operations 
and that safeguards exist to ensure that necessary redundant capabilities are put in place to mitigate 
potential degradation of such support, and to ensure maximum retention of critical workforce." 

As reflected in the "Commission Findings", the Commission added that language "so Congress could 
exercise the necessary' independent oversight" over the Commission's concerns about the effect on 
contingency operations. The Findings go on to add that "Congress' oversight on this issue may benefit 
from review by the Government Accountability Office." 

' See 

Imp.' wvw.brac.gov'ShowPubDoe.asDx^Doc st=S 102005 12444.' fort moninouth.pdf&Path sfBRAC E 

.XEC.MAlL&DoclD iri=77ii7 Also page 41 of the BRAC Commission Transcripts, at 

hnp: wvw' .hQda. arms .mil acsimw'eb'hrac'BR.ACComtnissionTranscripis/BR.ACHearingFullTranscriDGA.A 

ucAM.pdf 
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S&T (Science and Technology) program is of national importance for combating 
terrorism..." as APG has "no core of C4ISR expertise or culture." '' 

• Opposed by NY area organizations benefiting from Fort Monmouth's C4ISR 
e.xpertise in Homeland Security efforts, in particular, the Port Authority of NY/NJ^. 

• Strenuously opposed by Commissioner Phillip Coyle. ^ Commissioner Coyle was 
the C41SR expert on the Commission, nominated by House Speaker Pelosi.’ 

4. In what 1 believe to be an unprecedented scenario where a closure has been approved, 
the Commission found that there were substantial deviations from six of the Final 
Selection Criteria. To offset the impact of these deviations, the Commission took the 
unprecedented measure of specifically calling for continued Congressional oversight 
and a prospective reporting requirement. Thus, this recommendation remains 
subject to Congressional alteration by its very terms. It has been reported that the 
.Army has formally taken the position, in papers filed with the United States District 
Court for the District of New .lersey. that the Commission did not have the authority to 
require such a report, and that the agency views it merely as a “suggestion", I submit 
that, if the Army is correct about the Commission lacking the authority to address the six 
substantial deviations through a Congressional reporting mechanism, then the only 
corrective action they could have taken would have been to reject the recommendation. 1 
respectfully submit that this Committee should seriously consider the merits of that 
option. 

THE FORT MONMOUTH MISSION: ENGAGED 24/7 


“See 

httn: '''w'w^v.hrac.oov SliowPubDoc-aspx'i’Doc sr~.S110 OOP Center for TechnoloOT.ndf&Path st^BRA 
CTXEC.M.XIL&DoclD in^.HIO 
“ See 

hnp: WWW. hrac.eov Show PubDoc.a!^p\?Doc sFmort auiliorirv.pdf&Paili sr=BR\C E.XPTM XIL&Doel 
D in=7?.56 

“ Commissioner Coyle opened his comments on the recommendation stating “In this recommendation, the 
DoD has proposed breaking up a well-established world-class C4ISR Center of Excellence at Fort 
.Monmouth at the wrong time, a time of war. and proposes to send the pieces to the wrong place, a location 
that is not known as a Center of Excellence in C41SR. and has never been known as a Center of Excellence 
in C41SR." See pages 39- 42 of the BRAC Commission Transcripts, at 

hnp: w’w'w.hada.arm\ .mil acsimweb brae BR.JtCCommissionf ransc riots 'BR.ACHearini’FullTranscrit)t24.A 
ug-^M-odf 

In nominating .Mr. Coyle to the Commission, Representative Nancy Pelosi (D-C,4) stated "Philip Coyle is 
an expert on the needs of our military, and he understands the lives of military families. He has a strong 
record as an independent and distinguished voice on the defense of our nation.” Coyle is a former Assistant 
Secretary' of Defense and Director of Operational Test and Evaluation in the Department of Defense from 
1994 to 2001. He is an expert on missile defense systems, and oversaw the testing and evaluation of more 
than 200 defense acquisition systems. He has served as Laboratory Associate Director and Deputy to the 
Laboratory Director at the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory in Livermore, California. See 
http :''wvA'w.hoLise.gov Deiosi/press releases 'febO>.tBR..4. CCovle.html 
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5. I need to take a minute to explain the C4ISR mission that Fort Monmouth is engaged 
in. In his initial testimony before the Commission, former Secretary of the Army Harvey 
stated that the activities at Fort Monmouth are strictly '‘R&D” and “Strategic", and that 
moving them and sustaining a loss of personnel of 74% would not have immediate 
impact on the Warfighter. He was absolutely mistaken on this point, as more than 50% 
of the Army's National Stock Numbered items (60.000) currently in the field are 
acquired, managed and sustained through Fort Monmouth. Fort Monmouth is 
inextricably engaged in supporting the deployed forces in Iraq and Afghanistan and 
around the world and performs critical functions in equipping divisions and brigades 
preparing to re-deploy and modularize. Fort Monmouth has been on a war footing every 
day since 9/1 1, with 24/7 operations. The impact of what CECOM does to develop, 
acquire, field and sustain critically needed systems to enhance operational effectiveness 
and maximize the safety of our Warfighters has immediate, real time consequences 
RIGHT NOW, while they are in the field. These systems include Force XXI Battle 
Command Brigade and Below (FBCB2)/Blue Force Tracking to prevent fratricide in 
battle; Duke, to provide force protection against Improvised Explosive Devices; the 
FIREFINDER and Lighweight Counter Mortar Radar Systems, to identify' incoming 
artillery' and mortar rounds and provide counter fire; Counter Rocket Artillery and Mortar 
(C-RAM), to intercept and destroy incoming projectiles; counter mine equipment; and 
missile yv'aming systems, just to name a few. Additionally, Team C4ISR is involved in 
the development and fielding of classified “quick reaction" systems involving the 
National Security Agency. EVERYONE OF THESE SYSTEMS AND MANY MORE. 
OPERA TE 24/7. 

6. Team C4ISR is indispensable to transformation to the Future Force as it provides half 
of the critical technologies necessary to make the Future Combat Systems a reality. Fort 
Monmouth was recognized by the Army as having generated the Invention of the Year 
which had immediate impact on the survivability of our Warfighters [the Lightw'eight 
Counter Mortar Radar]. This invention has been deployed in Iraq and has helped to keep 
our Warfighters safe and make them more effective. Because of this invention, there will 
be young men and women who will come home safely rather than being added to the 
casualty lists. 

7. Virtually every Army C41SR program (and a good many joint service or Air Force 
programs) is either managed or supported by Fort Monmouth. Ironically, the June 2005 
Edition of C4ISR: The Journal of Net Centric Warfare (Vol. 4. No. 5) published just as 
the BRAC recommendations were in progress, had a cover story on the “Top C41SR 
Programs Worldwide", It identified thirty programs and lists “promising C41SR 
programs to watch". Five of these programs are identified as belonging to the U.S. Army 
(including Warfighter Information Nework-Tactical. Future Combat Systems, the 
Shadow 200 Tactical Unmanned Aerial Vehicle (UAV), and the Extended-Range Multi- 
Purpose UAV), Fort Monmouth has been heavily involved in each of those programs, 
either as the Program Manager or in a major support role, e.g., providing the payloads for 
the UAV programs. The article goes on to characterize two other programs as belonging 
to the "Military' Services" and Fort Monmouth has a major role in both of those as well. 
Additionally', Fort Monmouth is actively involved in three of the programs that were 
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identified as belonging to the Air Force; they provide the payloads for the MQ-9 Predator 
B UAV, and the ground interface for the Transformational Communications Satellite 
(TSAT) and the Advanced Extremely High Frequency Satellite, It is indisputably the 
Army’s premier C41SR location. 

LOSS OF INTELLECTUAL CAPITAL - IRREPARABLE AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE 

8. If the DOD recommendation is implemented as current!)- crafted, the intellectual 
capital that produces these outstanding results will be lost and not recovered for an 
intolerable period of time, if ever. Fort Monmouth evolved in the shadow of giants in the 
C41SR industry', such as Bell Laboratories, Samoff Laboratories, Telcordia, Bellcore, etc. 
The personnel lost will be the most experienced, highly trained personnel in the C41SR 
field, and replacing them with “smart young guys”, as former Secretary of the Army 
Harvey suggested in his testimony to the Commission, lacking in experience, is not a 
viable option. Moreover, the employees lost will be the experienced personnel who the 
organization would have relied upon to train the nexT generation of C41SR professionals. 
It will take many years to re-construct the organization effectively (if it can ever really be 
re-constructed) during which time there will be catastrophic mission failure, and all of 
this will occur during a time of war. In rm judgment, this is an unforgivable error of 
dramatic proportions. The Army does not have a contingency plan to mitigate this 
disastrous effect, and most importantly, has not identified any legitimate benefit that 
would result from the recommendation that might conceivably offset that profoundly 
negative impact, occurring at the worst possible time for the lives of our Warfighters. 

The Army owns that intellectual capital and the Warfighters are the beneficiaries of it 
every day. Simply stated, there is no benefit, and the taxpayers should not be asked to 
pay S2B for this useless and fatally flawed strategy in the face of so many critical funding 
demands facing the nation. 

9. There appears to have been no real assessment of the risks to mission failure posed by 
the loss of intellectual capital that will occur w'hen a significant number of personnel 
choose not to re-locate. A recent poll of the Government civilian workforce revealed that 
no more than 30% will re-locate to Aberdeen. Similarly, a survey of the local contractor 
personnel who supplement the Fort Monmouth workforce, revealed an even higher 
percentage of skilled, cleared employees that will not relocate. The profound impact on 
mission performance that a reduction of this magnitude in the workforce would have is 
predictable and, given that it will occur in war time, makes its implications even more 
sobering, and demanding of corrective action. 

10. At the time that the BRAC recommendation to close Fort Monmouth was made, the 
average years of service for Team C4ISR civilian employees at Fort Monmouth w-as 18.3 
years. This statistic reflects the fact that most senior personnel at Fort Monmouth have 
many years of experience in their field, including extensive formal and on-the-job 
training. Most Team C41SR personnel who are hired from college spend two to three 
years in a formal training program, taking classes and gaining experience that will allow- 
them to perform with relative independence at the completion of the program. How-ever, 
many years beyond this formal training program are required to develop an expert with 
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profound knowledge in areas such as acquisition, logistics, radars, sensors, 
communications or the many technology areas that our scientists and engineers are 
engaged in. Fort Monmouth can. and has, successfully recruited top graduates with 
degrees in electronics/computer engineering, but these graduates come to us without any 
education in the domain areas, such as sensors, radars and electronic warfare. This 
knowledge is developed over many years and is critical to ensuring the interoperability of 
systems under development. Typically, a C4ISR expert has achieved at least Level II 
Certification within the DoD Acquisition, Logistics and Technology Workforce 
(ALTVvT) system, in addition to having completed all training required by that 
individual’s particular career field. ALTWF certification typically requires at least two 
years (and preferably four years) of specialized acquisition experience and completion of 
numerous mandatory training courses in a given specials area, such as acquisition, 
logistics management, reliability and maintainability', contract administration, systems 
engineering, etc. 33% of Fort Monmouth's engineers and scientists currently have 
advanced degrees. For employees who enter the workforce directly from or shortly after 
college, in addition to the two to three years required to complete the forma! entry-level 
training program, another four to six years are fy'pically required to reach the systems 
expert level. For individuals who enter the work force in mid-career, there is still a 
significant training requirement because much of the knowledge these individuals must 
develop is in Army or Defense-specific domains, such as information warfare. I estimate 
that even mid-career hires require four to six years of experience before they have 
achieved the level of systems expert. 

11. In accordance with 10 U.S.C. 1 724, 1732, 1 733 and 1 735, in order to qualify as a 
Contracting Officer, with authority' to award or administer contracts for amounts 
exceeding the Simplified Acquisition Threshold, a DOD employee must have completed 
all required contracting courses and have at least two years of experience in a contracting 
position. CECOM Acquisition Center Contracting Officers are GS-13s and award 
technically complex milliortfriillion dollar contracts. These Contracting Officers must be 
Level III Cenified w'hich requires four years of contracting experience and a BA Degree 
w'ith a minimum of 24 hours in accounting, law, business, finance, contracts, purchasing, 
economics, industrial management, marketing, quantitative methods, or organization and 
management. 


12. The percentage of C41SR experts and senior leaders re-locating to Aberdeen will be 
even lower than that projected for the overall workforce, since this group is more 
experienced and older, and most w'ill be retirement eligible. Additionally, the 
demographics of the workforce indicate that the "bubble" of personnel eligible for early 
or optional retirement, who experience indicates would otherwise stay in the workforce, 
W'ill "burst" in 2010/1 1, impacting mission immediately, and making it difficult, if not 
impossible, to re-constitute the effectiveness of the organization at a location w'ith no 
C4ISR activities such as Aberdeen. The requirement to hire at least 70% of the work 
force (approximately 3.100 employees) will seriously degrade support to C4ISR systems 
and the Vv'arfighter. This estimate is based on not only the amount of time it takes to 
develop a systems expert (six to nine years for employees hired directly from or shortly 
after college; four to six years for employees hired in mid-career), but also on the amount 
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of time it will take to hire about 3.100 new employees. Such a massive hiring effort 
would have to take place over at least four years. In addition, we anticipate that we 
would lose a significant portion of our employees who have direct experience supporting 
the Warfighter in various deployments such as Operation Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm, Operation Enduring Freedom and Operation Iraqi Freedom. For example, over 
the last several years, hundreds of civilian employees from Team C4ISR at Fort 
Monmouth have deployed in support of the Warfighter. Most of that invaluable and 
irreplaceable experience will be lost if Team C4tSR at Fort Monmouth re-locates to 
Aberdeen. 

13. Additionally, hiring approximately 3,100 new employees over a four year period 
would put a tremendous additional burden on an already strained remaining work force, 
since there would be very few employees available to train the new employees. The 
Aberdeen area may have a labor pool of college graduates and mid-career candidates to 
fill these jobs, but as I pointed out above, a long period of formal and on-the-job training 
is required to produce a C4ISR expert, regardless of the quality' or number of job 
candidates available. The lack of experienced employees to train new employees would 
further delay the establishment of a viable Team C4ISR w'ork force at Aberdeen. The 
major costs associated with training the personnel necessary to re-constitute a technical 
organization such as the one stated for re-location from Fort Monmouth were entirely 
overlooked. An analysis prepared by the Naval Research Laboratoiy’ estimated the costs 
attributable to training new Government employees required to reconstitute the 
organization, to be approximate!} 33% of their respective annual salaries, which in the 
case of Fort Monmouth equates to $262. 5M. 

14. Furthermore, actual experience wdth a verx' similar re-location indicates that the 
percentage of personnel who re-locate will be minimal and the effect on mission 
devastating. When the Army re-located the Electronic Test and Devices Laboratory 
(ETDL) from Fort Monmouth to Maryland as a result of a 1 995 BRAC action, 350 
positions were identified for relocation, however only 36 of those employees chose to re- 
locate. The ETDL re-location resulted in a 66% reduction in the number of patent 
applications filed resulting from inventions generated by the dramatically reduced 
number of ETDL scientists. As significant as this factor is in the research and 
development arena even during peacetime, its ramifications are far more devastating in 
the tactical arena, where a comparable loss in intellectual capital will have immediate and 
catastrophic impact on the Army's ability to successfully and safely execute its C41SR 
mission. 

15. This is precisely the kind of risk that General Ronald Fogleman (USAF Ret.) and 
former 1995 BRAC Commission Chairman Alan Dixon warned against in their May 2, 
2005 Defense News editorial entitled '"Measuring BK4C - Weigh High Tech Aptitude 
Before Shutting Doors T 

They observed that the current BR.AC round needed to consider: 

• “Risk to mission interruption. At many bases, the process of closing a base is 
nearly as simple as packing assets and reassigning military personnel. But for technical 
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acquisition facilities, research and development labs and other nontraditional bases, 
moving the mission is much more complex. These bases have developed deep roots with 
neighboring universities, research institutions and high tech work forces. In many cases, 
the experienced engineers and scientists will not follow the mission to other regions, 
which may not have the intellectual resources or critical mass of skilled workers to 
continue the critical research and development work." 

1 6. This risk appears to have been taken into consideration with every other Army RDA 
activity, since other than Fort Monmouth, they all remain at their current locations, 
despite their installations' limited use and lack of "maneuver space". Inexplicably, it was 
given short shrift when considering the C41SR mission being performed at Fort 
Monmouth. 

1 7. DOD is continuing to struggle to hire qualified engineers and scientists who are able 
to obtain a security clearance. (Federal Times, February' 7, 2005, the Hardest Jobs to 
Fill) Recovering entirely from a loss of intellectual capital of this magnitude will be 
impossible. Sustaining it in the midst of the Global War on Terrorism could be 
disastrous. Quantifiable data indicates that the risk of just such a disaster is very real in 
connection with the recommendation to relocate the C41SR activities on Fort Monmouth 
to Aberdeen. However, the Department of the Army (DA) appears to have glossed over 
any real analysis of that risk, and to the extent they engaged in it at all through the use of 
their evaluation tool, the data they used was flawed. 

18. Further, this specialized experience and training is not just confined to the scientists 
and engineers supporting Team C41SR. The entire Team (excluding purely 
administrative support), including logisticians, acquisition and legal experts, whose 
expertise and creativity is recognized throughout the Army, as well as its contractor 
support, are all indispensable parts of the success achieved by Team C4ISR, and their 
background and training have taken years to develop to the point where they can respond 
rapidly and effectively to the military's urgent tactical and strategic requirements. Those 
e.xperts successfully awarded in excess of $14B in contracts for critical goods and 
services in support of the Warfighter in FY 2007 alone. 

1 9. The midst of the Global War on Terrorism is not the time to risk a massive loss of 
intellectual capital that is essential to C41SR. In fact, it is irresponsible. 

COSTS - NO SAVINGS 

20. There are no cost savings that will be realized by the move. As Undersecretary of 
Defense, Michael Wynne w-as a vocal proponent of the BRAC. However, shortly after 
assuming his current duties as Secretary of the Air Force, which made him privy to the 
details of the actual cost impacts of BR,AC, he concluded that the BRAC w'ill not serve to 
achieve any cost savings whatsoever for his Agency. “Air Force officials have crunched 
the numbers and concluded the 2005 BRAC round will likely fail to deliver any savings 
to the service. Air Force Secretary Michael W'ynne told reporters at a Sept. 12 breakfast 
in W'ashington. “ Torce Times. September 15, 2006. The Fort Monmouth 
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recommendation suffers in the same way. The net cost of taking this action W'as 
projected in the Army recommendation at S395M®. Costs are now estimated at 
approximately $2B, exclusive of the costs for a necessary information technology 
infrastructure upgrade at Aberdeen, the relocation of the West Point Preparatory School*, 
or environmental clean up, which drives the figure upward even more, approaching 
$2.5B. Thus, the figure projected in the Army recommendation w'as understated by 400 
to 500%. It was also recently reported that the State of Maryland is requesting 
approximately $16B in Federal money to fund essential infrastructure upgrades in the 
region, necessary to accommodate all of the BRAC relocations, which cumulatively add 
more than 1 5,000 jobs to the State. By contrast, the Commission had been told that 
Maryland would require little or no funding to accommodate the proposed relocation! 

21 . Notwithstanding DOD's ignoring of the reporting requirement mandated by the 
Commission, it has become clear that the closure of Fort Monmouth cannot be completed 
by 201 1 despite the statutory requirement to do so, even with a massive influx of even 
more funding beyond the $2B currently needed. 

MILITARY VALUE - FORT MONMOUTH; FIRST IN MISSION RELATED 
CRITERIA 

22. You w'ill undoubtedly hear testimony from DOD officials attempting to justify the 
recommendation on the basis of Fort Monmouth's allegedly low “Military Value”, 
which was to be the principal consideration according to the BRAC Statute. Essentially, 
when ranking relevant functional military effectiveness, DOD got it exactly right. In 
applying those rankings to DOD's ultimate recommendations, however, DOD got it 
completely wrong. 

23. The results of the DA evaluation conducted in the major technical areas and 
functions relevant to Fort Monmouth (i.e.. Information Systems Technology 
{Development and Acquisition. Research, and Test and Evaluation) and Sensors, 
Electronics and Electronic Warfare {Development and Acquisition, Research, and Test 
and Evaluation}) make the ultimate DOD recommendation almost unfathomable. Fort 
Monmouth was ranked 1st in DA in Information Systems Technology - Development and 
Acquisition with a rating of .484 out of a possible .600. (Aberdeen w'as rated at .162.) 
Fort Monmouth also ranked Isi in DA in Information Systems Technology - Research at 
.457. (Aberdeen was rated at .286.) Fort Monmouth was ranked Isi in DA in Sensors. 
Electronics and Electronic Warfare - Development and Acquisition, with a rating of .434. 
(Aberdeen w'as rated at .225.) Fort Monmouth ranked 3''“^ in DA for Sensors, Electronics 


* See the Army Recommendation, page 87 at http: ' '\vwn\ .dod.nii I ’brac'pdf VoU 1 1 A rm v-o ,nd T 
’ The Preparatory School relocation was so poorly planned that one proposal put forward by 
Representative Sue Kelly (R-NY) as to where to locate it now, as reported by MidHudsonRadio.com, 
involves purchasing the New York Military Academy, a private military school. Thus, one result of this 
BRAC Recommendation could be DOD acquiring arfrfit/ona/ property. The future location for the Prep 
School facilities is still an open issue, and another alternative involves moving the Academy Motor Pool off 
the installation to leased space, in order to free up sufficient area on the Academy grounds. Military 
Construction costs for this Prep School move originally projected at S20M are now' projected to exceed 


$200M. 
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and Electronic Warfare - Research with a rating of .339. (Aberdeen was rated at .178.) 
Fort Monmouth even ranks higher than Aberdeen in Test and Evaluation for Information 
Systems Technology, Aberdeen's alleged strength. 

24. It is only when other non-mission related attributes are factored in, that Fort 
Monmouth's ranking drops to 49“^. behind Watervliet Arsenal (48'*’) and Picatinny 
Arsenal (47’^). both limited use RDA facilities that are remaining open and. in the case of 
Picatinny, gaining mission. The manner in which this critical functional capability was 
“diluted'' by factoring in categories such as “Heavy Maneuver Area” and “Environmental 
Elasticity'' degrades military effectiveness, and is contrary to the clear intent of the 
statutorily mandated criteria. 

25. Incredibly, even with this “diluted” approach. Fort Monmouth ranks higher in 
overall Military Value than the other Army Materiel Command (AMC) RDA facilities 
w'hich are to remain open under the DoD recommendation. These include the Army 
Research Laboratory (72"'*), Soldier Systems Center (57***), Detroit Arsenal (74**'). and 
Rock Island Arsenal (53"*), among others. How Fort Monmouth, home to the undisputed 
Army leader in C4ISR. could be targeted for closure, while these other activities with 
lower Military Value ratings, located on even more limited installations with no joint 
operations and no essential Homeland Security role, could remain open, is Just wrong. 

26. The recommendation seems to attribute this inconsistency to the exercise of 
“Military Judgment” that dictated a result that is totally inconsistent w’ith the data-based 
rankings. However, in this context, military judgment cannot be based upon mere 
bureaucratic fiat. As stated in the September 28, 2004 Guidance Memorandum for the 
Secretaries of the Military Departments from the Acting Undersecretary' of Defense 
(Acquisition, Technology & Logistics), military judgment must be “... built upon a 
quantitative analytical foundation." 1 have yet to encounter a description of the 
quantitative analytical foundation that would support this unw-arranted departure from the 
data-driven results and, as the Federation of American Scientists has concluded, none 
exists. Military judgment should have been relied upon to preserve this critical C41SR 
functionality, as was the case with other AMC RDA organizations, with lowermilitar)- 
value, rather than to inexplicably destroy it. during its most crucial engagement in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

27. In attempting to articulate a rationale in his testimony to the Commission, former 
Secretary Harvey indicated that it was based upon Fort Monmouth's lack of “maneuver 
space" for testing and his assessment that the functions at the post were “R&D" and 
“Strategic" and that hence the 

inevitable disruption of mission could be managed without immediate tactical impact. As 
anyone with any C4ISR experience can attest, that rationale is completely unfounded, and 
certainly not the “quantitative analytical foundation" upon w'hich military judgment must 
be based. Commissioner Coy le repeatedly made this point. Further, after hearing the 
Secretary's stated rationale, 1 queried the Army regarding why the C41SR test and 
engineering facilities used by Fort Monmouth activities on nearby Fort Dix and 
Lakehurst Naval Air Engineering Center (the Joint Base) were not considered. I was 
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informed that, because of the way installations were categorized, those installations were 
never asked for data related to those functions, and accordingly, their existence and 
integral connection to Fort Monmouth were overlooked. 

28. A report prepared by Mr. Donald DeYoung, a Senior Research Fellow at the Center 
for Technology and National Security Policy, National Defense University, in connection 
with his duties as a member of the DoD Technical Joint Cross Service Working Group, 
entitled '‘Scenario Inconsistencies", highlights the fact that the recommendation to close 
Fort Monmouth resulted from an inconsistent application of strategic objectives. (See 
discussion of “Strategy #2 and Strategy #3.) In his view, a consistent application of such 
strategies should have resulted in Fort Monmouth actually gaining mission. It does not 
appear from my review of the published data that Mr. DeYoung's observations were ever 
adequately addressed. (Mr. DeYoung’s reports are referred to in the Federation of 
American Scientists report mentioned above.) 

WITHHOLDING COST DATA FROM THE COMMISSION 

29. The reality of what it will cost to implement this recommendation was the issue that 
first drew media attention and highlights what appears to be the case; that closing Fort 
Monmouth was a pre-ordained determination that was rationalized as best as the 
Department could in order to support that determination. The cost of taking this action 
was projected in the Army recommendation at $822.3M. which was reduced to S395M 
when “savings" that were allegedly expected during the implementation period were 
factored in. The latest projections are approximate!)' $2B. 1 have heard rationalizations 
for this “growth” attributing it to unanticipated factors such as a new National Collegiate 
Athletic Association rule impacting the relocation of the Army's Military Academy 
Preparatory School (USMAPS) which makes its home on Fort Monmouth. Those 
rationalizations are simply untrue. For example, the recommendation cites $21M as the 
costs associated with re-locating the USMAPS from Fort Monmouth to West Point. The 
military construction request DD Form 1391. dated June 14, 2005, 4 months before the 
BRAC recommendations were sent to the President, states that it will require $226M to 
re-constitute the school at West Point for the construction alone. Further, the School 
facilities on Fort Monmouth received a $25M upgrade in 2004. and these “sunk” costs 
have been overlooked in the analysis. If these kinds of errors were made in any 
commercial business, the responsible executives would be relieved! 

30. Further, major cost elements in the DOD estimate supporting the recommendation 
were either grossly inaccurate or entirely overlooked. For example, the response 
provided by the Fort Monmouth Garrison to BRAC data call question #811. Base 
Operating Support Non-Pay Obligations, was initially, due to a misunderstanding of the 
question, incorrect. For FY03, the Garrison reported a value of approximately $93. 4M 
for installation operations, which was taken from Service Based Costing (SBC) data, 
“Service Resources Grand Total". This figure erroneously included not only 
Sustainment. Payroll and Army Family Housing costs but also Global War on Terrorism 
and regional support costs, as well as costs associated with command activities at remote 
installations such as Fort Huachuca. (The guidance promulgated by DOD with the data 
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call asked that reimbursable costs be included. However, a great deal of the reimbursable 
work being performed by the Garrison supports activities throughout the region and 
hence has nothing to do with the costs of running Fort Monmouth. Those costs will 
continue to be incurred, notwithstanding the Fort Monmouth recommendation.) The 
same errors were made for Fiscal Years 2001 and 2002. Accordingly, the correct average 
annual cost for operating the post is approximately $50M. When combined with the 
actual costs of executing the recommendation, it is clear that there will be no savinss . 

3 1 . The BRAC Commission clearly viewed the recommendation as suspect, and issued 
22 questions related to the Fort Monmouth recommendation to DOD regarding it, 
including one specific to the #81 1 cost data mentioned above, asking whether the agency 
had any concerns about the accuracy of the cost data that had been submitted in support 
of the proposal. Those questions went through DOD channels to Fort Monmouth for 
input, and a great deal of data was provided, including more accurate detailed cost data 
that pointed out the errors in the original data provided by DOD and estimated the costs 
of the action to be approximately $ 1 .44B. As 1 recognized the dramatic impact that this 
corrected data would have, I asked that an independent analysis be conducted by the 
Army Audit Agency (AAA) in order to review the updated cost data for accuracy. 
However. 1 w'as informed that AAA was directed not to audit the numbers. Since AAA 
was not permitted to perform such an analysis, 1 directed that the data be audited for 
accuracy by our local Internal Review and Audit Compliance auditors, who determined it 
to be valid. Accordingly, in July of 2005, 1 certified the updated cost data on behalf of 
the command, and had it sent to our higher headquarters (AMC). and ultimately to DA, 
That data has never been contradicted because it was accurate. However, the DOD 
response to the BRAC Commission's question related to costs did not include the 
certified corrected data and, in fact validated the erroneous costs that were orieinallv 
submitted in support of the recommendation! The DOD responses were posted on the 
Commission web site, and presumably relied upon by the Commissioners. Interestingly, 
in December of 2005, three months after the BRAC Commission proceedings had 
concluded, the Army analyst assigned by the department to support the BRAC office, 
posted Fort Monmouth’s answers to the 22 questions on the Commission web site, which 
included the updated cost data. Earlier this year, the media, which was reviewing the 
burgeoning costs of the action, became aware of the more accurate set of cost data that 
had been withheld from the Commission, and began asking who in DOD had made the 
decision to withhold it. To my know'ledge, that question has never been answered. This 
may well be another example of DOD failing to fiimish critical information to the 
Commission, as was identified in the Federation of American Scientists Report 1 cited 
earlier. 

THE ARMY RECOMMEND ATIO.N - PRE-ORDAINED 

32. I have heard the DOD recommendation described by its proponents as being “well 
thought out’'. For an example of how erroneous that characterization is, one need only 
look at the risk assessment tool used by DOD that purports to measure “quality of life” 
factors in the relative locations. The data points are ridiculously flawed. For example, 
the area surrounding Fort Monmouth is rated “RED’’ (poor) for medical care, as 
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compared to "GREEN” (good) for the area surrounding Aberdeen. In fact, the rating for 
Fort Monmouth is too low - by a factor of -10.— because DOD misplaced the decimal 
point when factoring in the population of Monmouth and Ocean Counties, New Jersey. 
Pursuant to the 2000 Census data, the population of that area is 1,126, 217. DOD 
factored in a data point of 1 1,262.127 - 10 times higher than the actual population, and 
when compared to the number of physicians and hospital beds, concluded that medical 
care in the region w'as vastly inadequate. 

33. As mentioned, it appears to me that the decision to close Fort Monmouth was arrived 
at before any analysis was conducted. I note that, in the published minutes of the DoD 
Technical Joint Cross Service Working Group session, on more than one occasion (e.g., 
on April 1, 2005 and again on April 5*' just several weeks before DoD issued their 
Recommendations), one of the "Close out Checklist" items for the Army representative 
to the Group (Brian Simmons, a senior official from Aberdeen Proving Ground) was 
"Ensure Tech 35R is knitted with Monmouth closure for real good picture." “Tech 35R'' 
refers to a scenario that would move C41SR expertise to Aberdeen. What concerns me is 
the appearance that this repeated checklist item creates, that the objective of that group, at 
least as of April, was less focused on mission effectiveness and more focused on creating 
a “real good picture" that would support closing Fort Monmouth. This may evidence 
precisely the sort of “preordained" decision that Senators Collins and Lieberman directed 
the Government Accountability Office to evaluate as it reviews the integrity of the DOD 
decision-making process. Although it may be merely the result of an extraordinarily poor 
choice of words, I have yet to find a similar entry related to other closure or realignment 
recommendations. Additionally, by April, one would have thought that the relevant data 
supporting the proposed recommendations would have been firmly established, and that 
there would have been no need to create a “real good picture” for closing a major 
installation and relocating the Army's premier C41SR organization. The facts should 
have spoken for themselves, but that obviously was not the case. In fact, it is impossible 
to discern the quantitative analytical foundation that purportedly supports this dangerous 
recommendation, because there is none. 

OTHER STATUTORY VIOLATIONS - ILLEGAL ACTIONS 

34. In addition to violating the Military Value and Cost criteria, discussed above, this 
recommendation clearly violates Section 2913(e) of the BRAC Statute. That provision 
requires DOD to consider the costs that will be incurred by non-DOD agencies present on 
installations identified for closure. The recommendation itself gives lip service to this 
requirement stating that “The recommendation affects non-DOD agencies. These include 
the U.S. Post Office, the Department of Justice and the General Services 
Administration... As required by Section 2913(d) {The recommendation mis-ciles the 
statute) of the BR.AC statute, the Department has taken the effect on the cost of these 
agencies into account w'hen making this recommendation.” 

35. Knowing the full breadth of non-DOD agencies present on the Fort Monmouth 
installation, I had my office query DOD on this issue. Their response w'as that, since the 
Department did not have cost data from non-DOD agencies located on installations 
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targeted for closure, they merely noted their presence on such installations and assumed 
that the\ would experience some undetermined increase in costs. 

36. This "lip service" approach was not contemplated by the Congress w'hen it enacted 
Section 2913(e) of the Statute. For example, the recommendation makes a simple 
reference to the presence of the “Department of Justice". In fact, Fort Monmouth is 
home to the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Northeast Regional Data Processing 
Center, a secured facility employing 120 personnel. The nature of its work is so sensitive 
that the Bureau is unwilling to openly disclose its function entirely. Again, it is 
reasonable to assume that the costs the FBI would incur as a result of the closure of this 
facility could not have been taken into account as required, since the recommendation 
appears to have failed to consider the nature of its presence on the installation. 

37. More fundamentally, even if such an approach was compliant with the law, the 
recommendation to close Fort Monmouth completely overlooks the presence of the 
Veterans Administration Health Facility, which handles over 10,000 patient visits 
annually. It also overlooks the presence of the Department of Homeland Security, 

Federal Emergency Management Agency Region 11 Contingency Operations Point, an 
emergency center that has been “stood up” twice since being located on Fort Monmouth 
after the September 1 1*^ attacks. How the increased costs to these agencies caused b)' the 
closure of Fort Monmouth could have been taken into account in accordance with the 
cited statute, when their presence on the installation was completely overlooked, is 
unexplained. However, the manner in which this statutory violation occurred is readily 
understandable. DOD simply never asked for any data from the field regarding the non- 
DOD activities that are present on the installation. 

ABERDEEN - A GREAT TEST FACILITY: BUT NOT FOR C4ISR 

38. As mentioned above, former Secretary' Harvey testified to the Commission that the 
activities at Fort Monmouth w-ere lacking in that they did not have test ranges suitable for 
“maneuver”. The fundamental flaw in this rationale is that the testing required for the 
Army’s C41SR function is conducted at several locations, including Fort Monmouth, Fort 
Dix, Lakehurst Naval Air Engineering Center. Fort Huachuca, Arizona, etc., but very 
little is conducted at Aberdeen. In fact, the Army’s Electronic Proving Ground is at Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona. To the extent that C4ISR testing requires airborne or wide terrain for 
an “on the move" demonstration. Team C41SR has that capability at Lakehurst and the 40 
X 40 Kilometer range at nearby Fort Dix. In the event that evaluations of C4ISR systems 
in a “maneuver" environment with division size units are necessary, they are conducted 
as part of large scale unit training exercises w'here such exercises are normally conducted, 
e.g..'Fort Hood or Fort Irwin. Aberdeen does not have sufficient area or the requisite 
equipment or military' units to make conducting such exercises feasible at that location. 
Since virtually all other major Army RDA activities (e.g., Detroit Arsenal, Picatinny 
.Arsenal, Soldier Systems Command, Army Research Laboratory, etc.) are located on 
installations similarly lacking in “maneuver space’’, the entire issue appears to be a red 
herring. 
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39. During his testimony just prior to the Commission vote, former Secretary' Harvey 
insisted that the major impetus for the proposal was to “co-locate’‘ the C41SR RDA 
activities with their test and evaluation activities. In fact, the move collocates nothing 
and decouples the Fort Monmouth C41SR RDA activities away from their test and 
evaluation facilities at the nearby ‘‘.loint Base”. Commissioner Phillip Coyle, who has 
decades of C41SR experience within DOD, pointed out that, while that argument would 
be logical if the mission were being moved to a location where C41SR testing was 
conducted, such as Fort Huachuca, it made no sense with regard to Aberdeen as no 
significant C41SR testing is conducted there. The Secretary insisted otherwise, and the 
issue was left with him disagreeing with the Commissioner. The fact is that 
Commissioner Coyle had that point exactly right, while the former Secretary had it 
completely wrong. 

40. Aberdeen is not a better equipped facility'. The highly specialized laboratories and 
engineering and test facilities needed for the C41SR mission exist on or near Fort 
Monmouth, not Aberdeen. I believe that inquiry will show that Aberdeen’s facilities are 
generally inadequate by Army facilities standards and there are certainly no facilities 
specifically configured for the C41SR mission. Further, preliminary' indications are that 
Aberdeen lacks the capability to accommodate the full range of engineering and test 
activities currently conducted by Team C4ISR at its electronic warfare facilities located 
at nearby Lakehurst and Fort Dix. Team C41SR currently has a permanent component 
located at Lakehurst engaged in the development and testing of LAV systems, and the 
Center has been home to Team C41SR’s avionics electronic warfare development and test 
facility for decades. Occupying “Hanger 5” on the Lakehurst facility, the organization 
maintains two U/EH-60 Blackhawks, two UH-1 Hueys, three C/RC-12s and a C-23 
Sherpa aircraft. These aircraft are used extensively to perform test and evaluation flights 
for a wide range of airborne electronic warfare systems. Additionally, there are two 
Spyder UA’Vs hangered at the facility used for UAV Payload Integration Testing. (These 
UAVs were used to relay data while airborne during DOD UAV Payload Integration 
Conferences hosted at the facility.) 

41. Co-location of RD.A activities (a stated objective of the recommendation) may have 
been a “nice to have” motivation underlying the recommendation, but that objective has 
entirely evaporated from the recommendation as it has evolved. All other major .Army 
RDA activities are remaining at their present locations, including the Night Vision 
Laboratory, and hence the recommendation has evolved into nothing more than closing 
Fort Monmouth and trying to recreate its capabilities at a location ill prepared to accept 
them. Team C41SR is a recognized world class RDA organization, and putting it in 
jeopardy for no good benefit, particularly during wartime, is irresponsible in the extreme. 

42. The Commission heard testimony from Major General (Retired) William Russ, the 
former Commander of CECOM as well as Commander of the Army Signal Command, 
where he had responsibility' for every signal brigade in the Army, with 17,000 soldiers 
and civilians world w'ide. He stated unequivocally that he was certain that a re-location 
of the magnitude contemplated in this case, would have a direct, immediate and 
catastrophic impact upon the mission performed by Team C41SR and the Warfighter. He 
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was joined by 1 0 other retired General Officers in a letter to the Commission in which 
they pointed out that the proposed relocation to an area devoid of any real connection to 
the C4ISR mission was a destructive proposal. However, in the face of former Secretary' 
Harvey putting his personal integrity on the line by guaranteeing that the move would 
have no impact on mission, the Commission was, I believe, reluctant to reject the 
recommendation entirely. 

PROXIMITY TO NEW YORK CITY - PROTECTING A MAJOR TERRORIST 
TARGET 

43. Homeland Security is an additional critical consideration that has been overlooked by 
the recommendation that Fort Monmouth be closed. 

• In the .'krmy's “Summary of Selection Process’" to its BRAC recommendations, it 
was specifically noted that . the military value criteria specifically directed attention to 
staging areas in support of homeland defense..." Moreover, the DOD Force Structure 
Plan specifically recognized the need for “...a reorientation of our military capabilities" 
to contend with the threats posed to homeland security by terrorist activities. 

• The C4iSR activities at Fort Monmouth have played a significant role in 
Homeland Security, beginning with their immediate support of the efforts in response to 
the terrorist attack on the World Trade Center on September 1 L 2001 . Its proximity to 
New' York City has caused the installation to be designated a ‘"Contingency Operations 
Point" by the Department of Homeland Security'. Further, primarily through the use of 
Cooperative Research and Development Agreements, Team C41SR has assisted the City 
of New York, the National Guard Bureau, the Port Authority of New' York/New Jersey, 
Army Corps of Engineers, and the State of New Jersey by bringing their intelligence and 
electronic warfare expertise to bear in support of their efforts to protect critical 
infrastructure from terrorist attacks. 

• Nevertheless, the recommendation would destroy through re-location the Army 
organization currently meeting those challenges. As former Defense Secretary Rumsfeld 
stated in his May 13‘^ letter to Chairman Principi, BRAC 2005 presented his department 
w'ith a unique opportunity to adjust U.S. base structure to meet the challenges that will be 
posed by international terrorism over the next two decades. Keeping the C4ISR activities 
at issue intact and in the vicinity of New' York City' capitalizes upon that opportunity, and 
maximizes the potential to successfully meet those challenges in the future. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

44. 1 would ask this Committee to revisit the recommendation to close Fort Monmouth 
so as to achieve a more cost effective approach, which adequately protects ongoing 
programs supporting the Global War on Terrorism and other contingency operations. 
While I firmly believe it is in our nation’s best interest to reverse this decision, if Fort 
Monmouth must be closed, then other alternatives must be considered such as relocating 
the C4ISR activities located there to the nearby “Joint Base’’ (Dix/McGuire/Lakehurst). 
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This area, with three contiguous service installations (unique in the Continental U.S.) is 
already home to many C41SR test and evaluation activities, and near the Array's center 
for C41SR expertise at Fort Monmouth, would have been an ideal location for a truly 
joint DoD C41SR Command, The loss of intellectual capital would be significantly 
reduced, and given the proximity' to Fort Monmouth, could be accomplished at a fraction 
of the cost. Although DOD missed this golden opportunity' to establish a truly joint DOD 
C4ISR activity', this mistake should not be compounded by a move that would obliterate 
the Army’s premier C41SR organization and sever its connections w'ith the location that 
is the most promising for joint inter-service operations. 

CONCLUSION 

45. 1 need to conclude by making an observation: The issues under review by this 
Committee must not be viewed as a parochial “New' Jersey v. Mary'land" dispute as they 
are often portrayed. 1 was greatly dismayed to hear at least one Maryland legislator react 
to these proceedings by protesting that the state had “won fair and square." This 
discussion needs to be focused on the best way to support and protect American soldiers, 
sailors, marines and airmen during a time of w'ar, and to do it in such a way that is 
consistent with law and the interests of the American taxpayer. 1 suggest that an honest 
and non-biased review' of the events that culminated in the Fort Monmouth BRAC 
recommendation such as the findings of the Federation of American Scientists 1 
mentioned earlier will conclude that it was reached in violation of the law, and will yield 
no discemable military benefits, at exorbitant, inflated cost. Worst of all, 1 know that the 
effectiveness and survival of our W’arfighters w'ho are in harm's way right now will be 
irreversibly jeopardized by this approach. 

It would be easy to say that many mistakes were made here and we should take steps to 
avoid a recurrence, and Tm sure we w'ill do that. But that will not suffice for our 
Warfighters, who are counting on the excellence that is Fort Monmouth as their ticket 
home. I implore you to do everything in your power to reverse this decision. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you for this opportunity. 
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Current fiscal year (2Q07): AJ ; 


Fiscal year 2006: 

N /A- 

a/<ja/ fc 

Fiscal year 2005; 

N /'/a- 

rU a 

Federal agencies v.ith which federal 

contracts are 

held; 

Current fiscal year (2007); 

v/jA 

fJanJa: 

Fiscal year 2006; 

AJ 1 n 

/\j d fV C 

Fiscal veai 2005: 

1 ft 

/V dNt 


List of subjects of federal contractfs) (for example, ship construction, aircraft parts 
manufacturing, software design, force structure consultant, architecture & engineering 
services, etc.)i 

Current fiscal year (2007): k) j Pr ; 

Fiscal year 2006; N/ / ft ' ; 

Fiscal year 2005 : | A . 

Aggregate dollar value of federal contracts held: 

Current fiscal year (2007): Kj / A . ; 

Fiscal year 2006; ^ / A~ ; 

Fiscal year 2005 : ft) V ft . 
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Federal Grant InformatioD: If you or the entity you represent before the Committee on 
Armed Services has grants (including subgrants) with the federal government, please 
provide the following mformation: 

Number of grants (including subgrants) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year (2007): ; 

Fiscal year 2006; Kl OrJ^ ; 

Fiscal year 2005: . 

Federal agencies with which federal grants are held: 

Current fiscal year (2QQ7): Aj (f ; 

Fiscal year 2006: /vf 6 B ; 

Fiscal year 2005: fJ 6 N . 

List of subjects of federal granls(s) (for example, materials research, sociological study, 
software design, etc.): 

Current fiscal year (2007): /*■/ ; 

Fiscal year 2006; AJ C H/l^ ; 

Fiscal year 2005: ?J jd . 

Aggregate dollar value of federal grants held: 

Current fiscal year (2007): /VgAic: ; 

Fiscal year 2006; /vTo A) ^ ; 

Fiscal year 2005; aJ c>iV £ . 
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HASC READINESS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
BRAC / Fort Monmouth 
December 12, 2007 

To all the witnesses . . .thank you for your appearance and testimony 
before the Readiness Subcommittee. 

I welcome the other members of New Jersey delegation as well as other 
states to this hearing and look forward to their comments and questions. 

The issue before the Subcommittee is of great importance to not only to 
New Jersey but also to the United States Armed Services. I appreciate 
the opportunity to hear the testimony of the witnesses from both the 
Pentagon and from representatives of the bases impacted by the BRAC 
2005 decisions. 

Complex and difficult decisions are made which affect not only the 
military bases and personnel but also affecting the local communities 
and surrounding areas. 

Based on the GAO Report, it appears the cost estimates have 
dramatically increased while the anticipated savings have decreased. In 
the case of Fort Monmouth, the cost of closing Fort Monmouth has 
soared by $680 Million dollars. Further, potential delays in construction 
of family housing in Maryland threaten to create a chain reaction of 
inaction which will delay many other BRAC decisions from being 
implemented and increasing costs further. 

I have serious concerns about the BRAC process in general and about 
some of the decisions made in regard to Fort Monmouth. However, I 
look forward to hearing how our witnesses address these significant 
issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman ... I yield back my time. 




DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD 


December 12, 2007 




of the Inited States 

tODse of TReprtotntatitics 
lashinpton, M 20i)j 

March 20, 2007 


Rep. Hce Skelton 
Chairman 

House Armed Services Committee 
2120 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Rep. John P. Murtha 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 
Committee on Appropriations 
Room H-149, The Capitol 
Washington, DC 20515 


Rep. Duncan Hunter 

Ranking Member 

House Armed Services Committee 

2120 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Rep. C. W. “Bill” Young 
Retiring Member 

Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 
Committee <mi Appropriations 
1016 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Skelton, Ranking Member Hunter, Chairman Murtha, and Ranking Member 
Young, 

Recently, our offices were made aware of previously undisclosed internal Defense Department 
memoranda that raise serious questions about whether the department was forthcoming in its 
declarations to the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) Commission and the Congress on the 
need to close or consolidate research, development, testing and evaluation (RDT&E) facilities in 
the 2005 BRAC round. We want to share that information with you, and request that you take 
action via the authorization and appropriations process to address the national security 
implications of these revelations. 

In October 2006, the Federation of American Scientists published on their website a series of 
internal DoD documents from the Pentagon’s Technical Joint Cross-Services Group (TJCSG), the 
joint DoD entity responsible for evaluating the military value of the various RDT&E facilities 
under consideration for consolidation or closure. Those documents can be found at the following 
URL: 


http://www.fa.s.org/sgiv’Qthergov/dod/brac/index.htinl 

Among these documents is a series of critiques offrieTJCSG’s methodology. The critique was 
prepared by Mr. Don DeYoung of the Naval Research Laboratoiy, a BRAC alternate 
representative. Mr. DeYoung served on previous BRAC commissions and is clearly an expert in 
the field of RDT&E infrastructure. Among Mr. DeYoung’s central allegations are the following: 

• The methodology used by DoD and the TJCSG to determine which facilities to 

consolidate or close was fundamentally flawed, and that in fact the entire process was 
driven by a predetermined outcome (the desire to show facility closures) rather thai by 
the data and facts. 
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• DoD officials knew on the basis of the data in hand that even without BRAC, DoD’s 
alleged excess RDT&E capacity would vanish within a few years, and that with BRAC, 

the closure of such facilities would make it impossible to effectively support the 
projected DoD force structure. 

• The fmal TJCSG report submitted to the BRAC Commission deliberately omitted all of 
the relevant capacity data, thus depriving the Commissioners and their staff the 
opportunity to judge for themselves whether DoD’s claims and recommendations were 
valid and verifiable. 

• DoD’s withholding of the data was made on the basis of alleged security considerations, 
when in fact the data were never classified. In his correspondence, Mr. DeYoung includes 
an email from an official in the Office of the Secretary of Defense that appears to validate 
this particular allegation. 

Mr. DeYoung cites the decision to close Fort Monmouth as being the most egregious example of 
how the process was distorted to achieve an outcome that flew in the face of the facts. In his 
“lessons learned" memorandum from November 2005, DeYoung stated that 

For example, among all DoD sites performing work in Information Systems (IS), Fort 
Monmouth was ranked #3 in Research and #2 in D&A. Similarly , for the Sensors 
technology area, it ranked #9 and tt4, respectively. The site ’s scores for these four "bins " 
show a multidisciplinary and multifunctional center (i. e., the work spanned two 
disciplines, IS and Sensors, and two technical Junctions, Research and D&A). No other 
Army site appeared within the Top 10 for more than one of the four bins. Ther^ore, the 
Army already had an existing multidisciplinary and multifunctional center at Fort 
Monmouth. By the TJCSG 's stated strategy, it would have seemed a logical "gainer" for 
workload. But that did not happen. Fort Monmouth was proposed for closure. 

Regarding the process that produced this illogical result, DeYoung stated that 

The above evidence shows two things about the co-sponsored closure: (a) military value 
was not "the primary consideration in the making of recommendations, " as the law 
requires; and (b) the exercise of expert judgment was not "reproducible, " a more 
stringent standard that could have minimized the negative effects of a judgment-driven 
process. shown above, the expert Judgment at the basis of the TJCSG proposal failed 
to be reproduced in the Army proposal where each dijfered as to what skills at APG 
would enable the tranrformation. This disconnect does not inspire confidence in the 
asserted merits of the idea. 


We have also learned that DoD’s cost estimate for moving Fort Monmouth’s activities and people 
to Aberdeen Proving Ground will almost certainly be higher than the Department told the BRAC 
Commission and Congress. In 2005, DoD told the Commission that the Fort Monmouth- 
Aberdeen move would result in a one-time cost of $780,400,000. However, at a February 13, 
2007 town hall with Fort Monmouth employees. Army officials indicated that $744,800,000 had 
been allocated for construction atone at Aberdeen. Clearly, the cost estimates provided to the 
Commission and the Congress were not accurate, further undermining DoD’s claims about the 
benefits of closing Fort Monmouth. 
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In addition to these factors, the Department of Defense has failed to provide a report to Congress 
outlining how the move from Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen Proving Ground will be accomplished 
without disrupting support for the Global War on Terror, as required in the BRAC Commission 
report. Because of the importance of the functions carried out at Fort Monmouth, it was the only 
base on the BRAC list to have a caveat noting that a report must be filed to ensure these functions 
would not be disrupted. DoD’s failure to comply with this report requirement has only reinforced 
our belief that it is not possible for this move to occur without significant degradation of support 
to the warfighter. 

Finally, the President’s announcement earlier this year of his intent to increase the Army’s force 
structure by 65,000 persormel and the Marine Corps’s force structure by 27,000 personnel has 
clear implications for the validity of the conclusions reached by both GAO and the BRAC 
Commission. This new 92,000 persormel increase was not part of the 2005 Defense Planning 
Guidance, nor was such an increase contemplated by DoD or the BRAC Commission during the 
last BRAC round. 

All of these facts and developments raise troubling questions about how DoD and the TICSG 
process dealt with our nation’s unique yet fragile military RDT&E capabilities. In light of these 
developments, we ask that you take appropriate action via the authorization and appropriations 
process to withhold any funding for the consolidation or closure of Army RDT&E facilities under 
BRAC until the Congress has conducted a comprehensive review of the issues and allegations 
raised both by Mr. DeYoung’s correspondence and the ability of our projected RDT&E 
infrastructure to support the President’s requested force structure increase. We appreciate your 
personal attention to this matter. 


RUSH HOLT 


of Congress 



Sincerely, 


fraSk pallone T 

Member of Congress 

CHRIS SMITH 
Member of Congress 
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400 Cedar Avenue - Wilson Hall 
W'esl Long Branch, NJ 07764 


December 4, 2007 


Congressman Solomon P. Ortiz 
Chairman, Readiness Subcommittee 
House Armed Services Committee 
21 10 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Ortiz: 

Thank you for the opportunity to record my views as Chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission to Support and Enhance Military Bases in New Jersey, during its full term, from 2004 
through 2005. 

The Commission was chartered by Executive Order to articulate, inter alia, the value of 
New Jersey’s military bases to the Defense Department, the BRAC Commission and to the people 
of New Jersey. 

When Fort Monmouth was added to the Defense Department’s list of proposed base closures 
several members of our Commission and I joined with the Patriot 's Alliance as designated 
spokespersons for New Jersey on the proposed closing of Fort Monmouth. Mr. Robert Giordano of 
the Patriot's Alliance and I had the opportunity to brief several BRAC Commissioners at Fort 
Monmouth and presented sworn testimony in a regional BRAC hearing on July 8, 2005. 

Below I provide a litany of points which highlight errors in the Army’s and Defense 
Department’s proposal and the BRAC Commission’s decision. The following points combine 
information presented in the report we submitted for the record in July 2005 [the so called: “New 
Jersey Community Rebuttal’’] and several new revelations: 

1 . The paragraphs below argue, on management and financial bases, that the Army made a 
faulty proposal and, hence, the BRAC Corranission made a faulty decision to close and 
move Fort Monmouth. On a warfighting basis, one also raises concern over the apparent 
lack of regard for the C4ISR needs of Land Warfare. The BRAC Coirrmission, uniquely , 
inserted a caveat in its findings that addressed this issue. It intended not to let the Fort 
Monmouth closure go forward unless the Secretary of the Army certified that no harm 
would be done [to the Warfighters, presumably] during the Global War on Terrorism. Harm 
is being done, is likely to be done for decades, and the Secretary of the Army has not 
delivered his certification, yet Defense funds are being spent on the move. 
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2. There is no substantial cost STOwth in the Army proposal to close and move Fort Monmouth. 
The cost has always been more than $1.5B; not the $700+M that the Army certified. The 
Army’s effort to estimate costs was dangerously faulty. 

a. When confronted with more thorough analysis by the NJ Community in 2005 — 
analysis that predicted costs in excess of $ 1 .5B — the Army never refuted or even 
commented on the NJ Community analysis. Credible data was ignored by the Army 
and, hence, the BRAC Commission. 

b. Two years later, when Army budget presentations were made available to the public, 
the Army’s faulty estimate was exposed and received national press attention and the 
attention of the GAO, DOD IG and the Congress. 

3. Neither the Army, nor the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), during its BRAC 
proceedings, considered Jointness in its Fort Monmouth closure proposal. This is a strange 
circumstance since Jointness in command and control technology was already an issue in the 
ongoing hot war, Iraq. 

a. The Army did not consider (either originally or after it was proposed by the New 
Jersey Community) organizationally uniting Fort Monmouth with the nation’s first 
Joint Base, only 25 miles away. 

4. The Army, through the Secretary of Defense, stated in its rationale-of-record, its desire to 
close and move Fort Monmouth [see BRAC Commission Findings and Recommendations 
final report, page 11, Department of the Army section] in order “to consolidate research, 
development, acquisition and test and evaluation in Army Land C41SR.” As a result of 
Army internal decisions first and, later, exacerbated by BRAC Commission decisions, the 
rationale-of-record evaporated: 

a. There is no measurable “research” at Aberdeen Proving Ground in C4ISR; and none 
will move there from its current site in distant Adelphi, MD. 

b. A large percentage of Army “development and acquisition” in C4ISR is at Fort 
Belvoir in Virginia. It will remain there. 

c. There is no C4ISR capability in “test and evaluation” at Aberdeen and none will 
move there. 

d. The Aimy/Defense-stated rationale-of-record also mentioned Fort Dix, but neither 
the Army nor the BRAC Commission found a way to bring Fort Dix into its 
proposed C4ISR consolidation at Aberdeen. The NJ Community recommendation 
did consider the New Jersey Joint Base (including Fort Dix) in its proposal for Fort 
Monmouth however, but, was ignored. 

5. The Army did not consider the probable loss of 80% of its workforce at Fort Monmouth 
despite overwhelming evidence from all other BRAC-attempted moves involving technical 
workforces made-up largely of civil servants. The Army believed only 25% would not 
move - a faulty assumption all now know. They did not consider the impact of such losses 
on the C4ISR product, nor did the Army calculate the cost and time to reconstitute a 
workforce in the C4ISR occupations or the time it would take to obtain security clearances 
for approximately 4,000 new workers. 
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a. It is remarkable that the Office of the Director, Defense Research and Engineering 
(DDR&E) in OSD, forwarded-on the Army decision at the same time that the 
Director himself was delivering briefings predicting difficulty in retaining and 
attracting technology-educated civilian employees. 

b. Early indications are that valuable technical workers from Fort Monmouth are 
already exiting the Army workforce for jobs in other Federal agencies or in the 
commercial workplace, both in New Jersey. 

6. Under the 2005 New Jersey estimate of eosts to elose/move Fort Monmouth (according to 
its certified COBRA analyses) and now verified by the Army’s own current publie budget 
data, it will take more than 33 years for the Army to get a positive financial return on its 
investment . That means 8 Administrations and 1 6 Congresses will have stood before a net 
gain ean be seen. 

7. There is real concern now about transpareney, so carefully legislated in the 2005 BRAC 
process. We know from open internet sourees that several documents prepared to analyze 
R&D workforce requirements were suppressed during the OSD-led “Technical-Joint Service 
Coordinating Group’s” BRAC review. Those documents were never made part of the 
official, public Defense Department record, thereby violating the transparency requirement 
of the 2005 BRAC process. Others will report to you in testimony that revised closure cost 
estimates forwarded to the Army by Fort Monmouth itself were never forwarded on to the 
BRAC Commission or its staff If such data was forwarded it was not part of the public 
record in 2005. Transparency was side-stepped, significantly, twice. 

Mr. Chairman, the rationale-of-record for closing Fort Monmouth has been eliminated; 

Army cost estimates were, at best, faulty; current 2007 Army cost estimates lack a legacy of 
accuracy; the payback period is wholly unreasonable; talent is already being lost and is unlikely to 
be affordably recovered; the Warfighter is being penalized; and the Army continues to spend on the 
move from Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen before making its required certification. 

The Army’s credibility in this case is so damaged that a certification at this late date cannot 
be considered believable or aceurate. 

The Army’s headlong rush to fill the, otherwise “un-fillable,” base at Aberdeen shows a 
stubborn disregard for credible analysis and for the value that technology brings to modem warfare. 
How can the American people, not to mention the Army, afford another ~$1B to conclude a elosure 
that no longer has a rationale? 


Sincerely, 

Paul G. Gaffiiey, II 

Viee Admiral, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 
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Written Testimony By Robert F. Giordano For The Readiness Subcommittee Of 
The House Armed Services Committee Regarding The BRAC Decision To Close 
Fort Monmouth New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, in this Testimony I will 
prove that the true costs of closing Fort Monmouth were known by the DOD, Army, the 
BRAC Commission, at least at the Staff level, and that those costs and supporting factual 
data were ignored in favor of optimistic Army estimates. My name is Robert F. 

Giordano, and prior to my retirement from Federal Service I spent 33 years at Fort 
Monmouth, with senior positions as the Director of the Electronic Warfare 
Reconnaissance, Surveillance, and Target Acquisition Center; the Deputy Program 
Executive Office for Command and Control and my last position as the Director of 
Research, Development and Engineering Center. In these positions I was engaged in 
every program at Fort Monmouth, at every level as 1 climbed the “ladder” from a GS-9 to 
a Senior Executive position. 1 have the utmost respect for the contributions of Fort 
Monmouth to our National Defense and know the significant dedication and capabilities 
of the Fort Monmouth workforce. It is in this context that 1 helped work the New Jersey 
Community rebuttal to the unsubstantiated BRAC decision to close Fort Monmouth. The 
NJ Community work was done under the auspices of the Governor’s Commission To 
Support and Enhance Military Bases in New Jersey and the Patriot’s Alliance a not-for- 
profit organization of local businessmen. We enlisted the support of Mr, Frank Day, 
formerly a senior member of the Fort Monmouth Comptroller staff and Mr. Harry Kirk, 
formerly a senior member of the PEG Enterprise Information Systems — both experts in 
Fort Monmouth ranging from cost accounts and acquisition related programs. 

COST: 

In June 2005, the Community briefed Commissioners Anthony Principi (Chairman); 
Retired Air Force Brigadier General Sue Ellen Turner; and Retired Air Force General 
Lloyd Newton. At the completion of that briefing Gen ( R ) Newton challenged me and 
VADM ( R) Gaffney ( Community briefers ) stating that if the Community provided 
substantative data the Commissioners would be in a position to challenge the Army and 
overturn an unjust recommendation. We accepted that challenge and all our follow on 
activities were focused on providing data and conclusions that could not be refuted by the 
Army. We provided the Commissioners a Report With Annexes (over 300 pages) 
containing rational, assumptions, computations and cost data demonstrating that the 
majority of the BRAC criteria had been violated — the Commissioners did conclude that 
much of the BRAC criteria had been violated and inserted special language in the BRAC 
findings. Perhaps the most egregious example of the Army ignoring actual cost occurred 
in the movement of the Military Academy Preparatory School from Fort Monmouth to 
West Point, New York. The U.S. Military Academy and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, New York District conducted a Feasibility Study with a report dated October 
29, 2004 — the study was started in 2003. This Feasibility Study analyzed every aspect of 
moving the USMAPS to West Point to include sharing education and sports facilities. It 
concluded after a detailed examination of nine options that any sharing of facilities would 
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have a negative impact on both organizations, with those nine options ranging in 
estimated (FY 03) costs from $125M to $383M — none even close to the Army estimate 
in the 2005 BRAC of $24M ($21.5M MILCON; $2.5M Other). In addition to this report 
we also had access to a U.S. Military Academy prepared DD Form 1391 FY 2007 
Military Construction (MILCON) Project Data dated 14 June 2005 (before final BRAC 
deliberations were completed) which showed that the estimated cost of MILCON was 
$207M. The Army cannot assert that their “cost growth” was due to the uncertainty of 
whether or not facilities could be shared since that conclusion was known well in advance 
of BRAC and ignored because it would have significantly raised the cost to close Fort 
Monmouth by $200M — almost 25% increase of their then 2005 very optimistic total 
estimate. And for USMAPS alone the increase is over 800%. 

In analyzing the Army cost estimates to close the remainder of Fort Monmouth we 
knew that Fort Monmouth operated many high technology laboratories and facilities 
focused on its C4ISR missions. These capabilities are supplemented by aviation assets, 
local outside test facilities, highly classified and specialized facilities and facilities that 
have a 24/7 mission with one-of-a-kind equipment. The methods employed by the Army 
to collect costs (replication, moving etc.) were flawed with respect to the descriptors of 

intent and data fields provided consequently many of the costs associated with the 

facilities were not adequately captured in the COBRA runs and many cost elements to 
execute a move of this magnitude external to the rigid COBRA data input format were 
not considered. We decided to do a “bottoms up” review of facilities and capabilities 
and to take into account items not considered sueh as: infrastructure upgrades; 
recruitment and retraining to name a few, and to validate the results by running Army 
COBRA data. (NOTE: Since the Night Vision Electronic Sensors Directorate at Fort 
Belvoir and the Research and Development Aviation facilities at Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station were omitted from the final BRAC the eost numbers shown below have been 
adjusted to reflect those differences) 

1 . MILCON — we utilized the Army Facilities Details (R-Plans) Reports for Fort 
Monmouth that detail every building and facility in terms of their usage and provide 
accurate size details in useable square feet. In addition we verified that those facilities 
were in fact occupied and being used for their intended purpose. For the USMAPS 
discussed above we utilized the Army’s DD Form 1391 data. We found significant 
underestimating of the square foot areas of the facilities which would result in a 
significant increase in cost, as shown below. 


ITEM 

ARMY ORIGINAL 

COMMUNITY 

CURRENT ARMY 

MILCON 

$326.5M 

$703.9M 

$938i8M 


This shows that our bottoms up analysis was far more accurate than the Army estimates 
and is validated by Army current DD Form 1391 cost data which even exceeds the 
Community estimates significantly. This dramatically shows that the cost of facilities 
(which is relatively easy to calculate) will be three times the Army estimate, not caused 
by any increase in cost but by ignoring the real data. These numbers would have been 
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even greater but during the BRAC process, the Research and Development Aviation 
facilities at Lakehurst Naval Air Station New Jersey, was eliminated from consideration-- 
-The Army estimated this cost at $56M but the Community estimates again based on 
actual hanger and ramp space was $1 lOM — a $54M increase. This along with the BRAC 
Commission’s, last minute, decision not to move the Night Vision and Sensors 
Directorate is totally inconsistent with the Army’s original desire to consolidate all 
C4ISR Research, Development Acquisition Test and Evaluation activities at Aberdeen. 
The Community provided considerable data in this area to the Commission Staff with 
source data identified and included in multiple COBRA runs conducted by a certified 
COBRA analyst/consultant for the NJ Community. For some unexplained reason the 
Commission Staff chose to ignore this data conducting its own analysis (using the faulty 

data) and agreeing with the Army original assessments this is completely wrong and 

inexcusable. In addition Fort Monmouth submitted revised certified costs estimates ( in 
2005) approved by Mr. Victor Ferlise who will be testifying to the Subcommittee which 
support the above but never reached the Commission because they were withheld by the 
Army. 

2. PEOPFE — represent the next largest cost item and once again Army estimates were 
wrong and ignored some very significant cost items. I will address the people issue 
only from a cost perspective here and discuss later the implications of significant 
losses in Intellectual Capital and the impact that has on the critical Global War On 
Terrorism (GWOT). The COBRA data utilized a much higher percentage of 
personnel that would make the move which actually raised the cost of moving people, 
but when the Secretary of the Army testified to the Commissioners he used a much 
lower estimate of people moving. Based on an analysis of technical workforce moves 
in prior BRACs we concluded that only around 20% of the people would move and 
adjusted Army numbers downward. In addition Army estimates provided no cost for 
the significant reconstitution of the workforce at the gaining organization. This 
important factor is ignored by DOD’s terms of reference yet applicable to their stated 
criteria. Significant hiring must occur at the gaining organization especially at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground where little or no skills exist in the Fort Monmouth 
mission areas. The Commission Staff glibly commented that Fort Monmouth had an 
aging workforce that would eventually be changed so the impact at Aberdeen would 
be minimal — this is inexcusable and ignores the contributions of a mature workforce 
with an average of 18 years experience — who provide the glue and training for the 
younger workforce and whose products are central to every aspect of Army 
operations. This capable workforce does not exist at Aberdeen. There are extensive 
studies available that analyze and describe the cost of recruitment, training, and lost 
productivity when an employee must be hired to backfill the “leaver”. The Army 
COBRA used a single salary factor for civilians of $59,959. For purposes of 
recruitment and training of senior and journey persoimel this number is totally 
unrealistic. We used the model developed by Bliss and Associates in their study “The 
Business Cost and Impact of Employee Turnover (2000) that concluded that the cost 
of employee turnover is at least 150% of the “leavers” annual salary. In addition we 
used data that the Naval Research Faboratory, one of the most highly respected 
technical organizations in DOD, used, in credibly and successfully calculating its cost 
of recruitment and training which was similar to the Bliss and Associates approach. 
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For Senior Scientists and Engineers we utilized 150% of annual salary; for Junior 
Scientists and Engineers we used 75% of annual salary; for Senior 
Acquisition/Logistics we used 100% of annual salary and for Junior 
Acquisition/Logistics we used 50% of annual salary. Training was conservatively 
estimated to be required for a least a three year period. (Note because of the fact that a 
C4ISR workforce does not exist at Aberdeen the training period for a new and junior 
workforce will actually be greater and more expensive.) Training costs were 
calculated as a percentage of full salary and that training time is non-productive in the 
year of training. We created a high and low estimate for recruitment and training and 
used the middle of that estimate in the Community cost analysis. That is reflected in 
the chart below. It is noted that the Current Army cost now contains some 
recruitment and training cost and is very close to the Community estimate and almost 
double what the Army estimated in their original cost numbers. 


ITEM 

ARMY ORIGINAL 

COMMUNITY 

CURRENT ARMY 

people; 

$221.8M 

$450.6M 

$412.5M 


3. MOVE “THINGS” , SPECIAL FACILITIES, AND INFRASTRUCTURE — the 
next largest cost area consists of several items discussed below: 

o MOVE “THINGS” — this represents the cost of moving desks, computers, and lab 
equipment etc. In this area the Community estimate was actuallyjower than the 
Army because the Special Facilities discussed below are a separate category and it 
is illustrative to note that the current Army cost estimate is $68. 5M — 18% higher 
than originally estimated based on a more accurate count of facilities especially in 
the laboratory area. 

o SPECIAL FACILITIES. A special laboratory facility is one with an integrated 
capability that cannot be simply moved and re-assembled. Generally these 
facilities have been built into laboratory capabilities that cannot be de-coupled 
and must be re-built at the new facility. For some unexplained reason the Army 
COBRA analysis attributed no special facilities to Fort Monmouth. With our 
extensive background in the facilities (my last position was as the Director of 
Research, Development and Engineering) we knew this was incorrect and would 
represent a significant cost increase. We surveyed all the laboratory facilities 
(over 94 laboratories), determined equipment and capabilities and concluded that 
at least 15% were in the “special category”. We then estimated these special costs 
based on replacement cost and capital investment numbers for the original 
facility. For example the Photonics/Microware Systems Lab includes a 
Femtosecond Spectroscopic Tested, A Plasmonic Beam Characterization System, 
a Large Polarization Mode Dispersion Testbed and an Anechoic Chamber — none 
can be moved because they are integrated with the laboratory. We estimated the 
cost to rebuild that one facility at $3M. Another item is an Anechoic Chamber 
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which is the largest type facility in New Jersey which has a turntable and a 
digitally controlled “positioner” for use in testing large platforms electronic 
equipment. There were 13 more similar facilities considered special. 

o INFRASTRUCTURE — There are considerable technology-based infrastmcture 
requirements at Aberdeen especially around the locations of the new C4ISR 
facility center. These consist of Information Technology (for example; high 
bandwidth fiber optic grid at least as robust as the grid that exists at Fort 
Monmouth today) and Utility (e.g., uninterruptible power supplies and certain 
kinds of RF shielding) infrastructure and the source of our Current Army 
estimates are from the Army’s recent DD Form 1391 data. Our community 
estimates were based on knowledge of Fort Monmouth, upgrades to the 
infrastructure over the last several years and inputs from the Post Engineering 
staff 

The Army original; Community and Current Army costs in these areas are shown 
below: 


ITEM 

ARMY ORIGINAL 

COMMUNITY 

CURRENT ARMY 

MOVE 

THINGS 

$56.4M 

$55.3M 

$68.5M 

SPECIAL 

FACILITIES 

AND 

IT etc. 

SOM 

$81. IM 

$162.7M 

$112.6M 

$427.5M 





TOTALS 

$137.5 

$330.6M 

$496M 


Once again we see that the Army costs are inaccurate by over a factor of 3 in this area 
with current costs exceeding the Community estimates as well ... this is not cost 
growth or inflation, it is a faulty calculation at best. The above indicates that the Army 
costs were severely understated and in my opinion known from the beginning and 
certainly known once the Community data was available. The normalized (based on 
some original items not part of final BRAC) Army costs of$685.8M will now cost over 
$1.9B with the end not in sight yet. 

An enigma is how the Commission Staff assigned to analyze Army bases could not nor 

would accept any portion of the Community data this implies that a decision on 

Fort Monmouth had already been made and no matter what the Community did it 
would not change the output — we are stuck today with Army budget numbers, that not 
only validate the original 2005 NJ Community data, but are turning out to be even 
higher . I believe this violates transparency in the process and should not be 
permitted. 
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The Commission Staff assigned to Army issues was led by Army Col ( R) Gary 
Dinsick; LTC. Wes Hood; and Major Karl Gingrich and the Community interacted 
with them extensively to include transmittal of our validated COBRA runs with 
rationale and justifications. At the completion of one of our briefings on “real costs” 
to this staff, they reported no problems with and made no objections to our approach , 
analysis or conclusions — yet for some reason in their final briefing to the 
Commissioners (DCN 8330 Entitled Final Deliberations) they concluded the 
following: 

“ COST — Significant Savings Do Exist 

— Cost Data For Facilities Is Valid 

— DOD Numbers Are "Best Case; Community Numbers “ Worse Case" 


They then concluded that the Staff Excursion in their analysis came out to the same 
amount of the Army Baseline data at $822.3M. This just doesn 't pass the "common 
sense " test after the Community provided hundreds of pages of credible and 
transparent data to the BRAC staff; provided core data for all our conclusions; used 
Army data in all cases; used valid DD Form 1391s for the USMAPS move to West 
Point; briefed the Staff extensively; used an experienced Contractor to conduct 
COBRA analyses and provide Community estimates in the approved- Army format; 
and provided Community data (in advance of the Fort Monmouth reply to its“22 
questions”) that was compatible with “certified” Fort Monmouth data — which 
apparently never reached the Commissioners. While I feel the Commissioners were 
aware of the significant increased cost to close Fort Monmouth, it appears the 
magnitude of those increases were diminished by the Army Staff Final Deliberation 
briefing. The rationale for the Army Staff conclusions should be investigated further 
since I don ’t believe they can be substantiated. 

The Table below summarizes the costs discussed in this testimony. The Current Army 
costs are considerably above the Community estimates and are considered 
unreasonable given the loss of Intellectual Capital; length of time it will take to 
reconstitute a new workforce; disruption of critical programs and the impact this 
BRAC will have on providing superior products to the Warfighter. 


ITEM 

ARMY ORIGINAL 

COMMUNITY 

CURRENT ARMY 

TOTAL 

$686M 

$1.5B 

$1.9B 


PROGRAM DISRUPTION: 

There is another aspect of cost and more importantly readiness that I feel is extremely 
important to the future of C4ISR in the Army — the impact of loss of intellectual 
capital. While the cost impact is less tangible and difficult to predict accurately, I 
believe it should be important to this Sub Committee because it impacts readiness as 
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well as cost. The Secretary of the Army, Mr. Harvey, testified to the BRAC 
Commissioners that when he was in Industry he had successfully moved people to new 
locations and that the impact was totally manageable. He saw no problems in closing 
Fort Monmouth and establishing that capability at Aberdeen. With due respect to the 
Secretary, it is unlikely he moved highly skilled personnel from one location to 
another where no foundation capability existed and where 80% of the workforce 
would need to be reconstituted basically from entry level personnel — that is just never 
done in industry and any attempt would result in a significant loss of revenue and 
business. In that same testimony before the Commission, Secretary Harvey stated that 
the activities on Fort Monmouth are strictly “R&D” and “Strategic”, and that moving 
them and sustaining a loss of personnel of 74% would not have immediate impact on 
the warfighter. He is mistaken: funding increases to support the war, regular travel by 
Fort Monmoutb engineers to the war, and shifting priorities to counter evolving threats 
like Improvised Explosive Devices (lED) indicate a deep involvement in immediate 
“tactical” challenges. In the lED area hundreds of engineers, scientists, and logistics 
experts are engaged on a day to day basis on countering these threats. They have been 
responsible for developing, fielding and supporting over 20,000 lED jamming 
systems. Fort Monmouth is inextricably engaged in supporting the deployed force in 
Iraq, Afghanistan and around the world. One may find it interesting to note that Fort 
Monmouth total dollar throughput in FY 2006 was $6 Billion with considerable “plus 
up” specifically for the GWOT — not an indication of irrelevancy. It performs critical 
functions in equipping divisions and brigades which are “modularizing” andyor are 
preparing to re-deploy. The impact of what Fort Monmouth does to develop, acquire, 
field and sustain critically needed C4ISR systems to enhance operational effectiveness 
and maximize the safety of our Warfighters has immediate, real time consequences 
while they are in the field . The BRAC will disrupt all programs by needlessly 
stripping the Army of its core engineering team, not just for lEDs but across the total 
spectrum of C4ISR programs. 

I had to move a skilled workforce from Virginia to Fort Monmouth in 1995, a 
workforce engaged in Signals Warfare — highly technical mission executed by highly 
skilled personnel. Only 16 % of that workforce moved, and more surprisingly only 
10% of the contractor support workforce moved. Even though I had a small 
foundation in place upon which to rebuild it took over 10 years to reconstitute tbe 
necessary skill levels to the originally capability. While I don’t have the details of 
specific losses of personnel across Fort Monmouth I do have examples which show an 
alarming trend that if allowed to continue, will have an increasing impact on the 
stability of critical programs. I’ve examined the losses in the most technical 
organization (Communications Electronics Research and Development Center 
CERDEC) from the announcement of BRAC to 1 June 2006 which shows (in my 
opinion) the begirming of an unacceptable trend. In that organization there are 1349 
Engineers and Scientist engaged in far reaching technology and development for the 
current and future force. In that short period of time 104 people left but most alarming 
is that 61 people were resignations (left for other jobs) with greater than 50% of this 
group being younger than 40 years of age. For one Directorate within the CERDEC 
(300 personnel) in 2007, 16 Engineers and Scientists left all with BRAC as the stated 
reason. Of these 16 people 10 had a Masters Degree; the average years of experience 
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was 10 years with the majority leaving for other government and industry jobs in New 
Jersey. It is anticipated that this exodus of key personnel which are the future of any 
organization will increase and the disruption of programs will increase. With the 
move now slated for late 2010 and 201 1 I anticipate that the loss of key persormel will 
increase significantly in 2008 and more program disruption is anticipated. 

The type of work accomplished at Fort Monmouth requires years of experience and 
“greening” of the workforce to understand the needs of the Army and now the Joint 
Warfighter. It is not just a matter of replacing an engineer with a new hire out of some 
university. It takes roughly 10-15 years for an engineer/scientist to progress to a mid 
level manager and 20 years to a senior manager. It is those mid level and senior 
managers that will not move and cannot be replaced simply by a new hire. “Greening” 
a replacement workforce will take over 10 years at least and that’s an intangible that 
hasn’t been adequately considered by the BRAC process. In addition, there is a 
considerable salary differential between government mid/senior managers and industry 
and I do not anticipate any significant number of “experienced” industry personnel 
taking government jobs due to significant pay differences. I conclude the following: 

• Disruption to existing programs, both the Current and Future Force, were not 
mentioned or calculated in any BRAC scenario or in the final 
recommendation and will have a significant impact both in terms of cost and 
capability. 

• The Military Value assessment of disruption and the resultant cost 
implications were never considered. An assumption that people and programs 
would move without loss of capability and increases in cost and schedule is 
naive and not borne out by history. 

• Cost implications are in the billions of dollars and schedule implications 
(dependent of phase of program) could exceed 3 years. The impact on the 
security of the warfigher cannot be estimated because they are so large. 

• The BRAC recommendation to close Fort Monmouth and re-create it at 
Aberdeen risks serious program disruption in current abilities to support an 
ongoing war and to deliver priority Army and Joint C4ISR programs. 
Particularly at risk are programs with major development, experimentation, 
test and acquisition milestones in the period 2007 -201 1 . 

• The loss of cleared, certified, trained, experienced DOD civilian persormel 
will accelerate as Fort Monmouth approaches its nominal closing date. 
Replacement hiring will be slow to gain momentum. One sees a major 
“personnel time gap” in the last half of this decade. 


OPTIONS DO EXIST: 

We know the costs to close Fort Morunouth are at least three times the Army estimate 
and that the loss of intellectual capital is an increasing problem that will get worse. 
Protection of the Global War On Terrorism is in jeopardy unless immediate action is 
taken — erosion of capability will be a growing problem. We also know one cannot 
execute the sophisticated C4ISR programs without an experienced staff and that one 
cannot recruit and train staff at Aberdeen in time. It also can be stated that the Army goal 
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to create a C4ISR Center of Excellence at Aberdeen has been abandoned because: Night 
Vision Electronic Sensors Directorate; Army C4ISR Research; and Soldier C41SR 
Research and Development were “taken” off the BRAC list for Cost and Loss of 
Intellectual Capital reasons. In addition Fort Monmouth C4ISR Army R&D Aviation 
remains at Lakehurst NAS in New Jersey and C4ISR On The Move Experimentation 
remains at Fort Dix New Jersey. There appears to be no compelling reason to “move” all 
the people to Aberdeen except to close the Post. The Army’s desire to close a small 
military base is recognized, but I would submit there is a significant difference to closing 
a military base and retaining an experienced C4ISR workforce that does not need all the 
trappings of a military base to accomplish its mission. The current size of Fort Monmouth 
is 1126 acres, and our analysis indicates the workforce could be located on < 200 acres 
with existing facilities already in place. Under this option USMAPS would move to 
West Point and Fort Monmouth would be officially and organizationally closed (per 
BRAC definition of a closure) with the technical workforce occupying a small portion of 
the former base. This “enclave” could either be an enclave of the Joint Base New Jersey 
or a “non-contiguous” portion of Aberdeen, similar to what is being done in Virginia for 
Fort Belvoir and the people occupying GSA space not on Fort Belvoir. This would 
permit the BRAC law to be enacted while permitting the following: 

o Provides maximum cost savings > $1 .5B and makes closure very affordable, 
o Stems the loss of intellectual capital and allows the mission to be 
accomplished without disruption, 
o Allows certification of GWOT protection. 

o Retains expertise of the contractor workforce (4000 strong) to further protect 
the mission. 

o Permits the Fort Monmouth Economic Revitalization Planning to continue 
and will enhance revitalization. 

By eliminating the large cost of building new facilities ($745M); Saving all personnel 
costs ($413M); Saving cost of Special facilities and IT etc ($496M); selling land for 
approximately $463M; moving USMAPS for a cost outflow of $220M; and incurring 
some small cost ($20M) for consolidation activities we can save over $1.6B that could be 
well spent to enhance warfighter capability in the critical area of C4ISR. 

This makes sense — close the post; get revenue for land; retain intellectual capital; save 
excessive costs; and protect the mission. I urge the Congress to: 

o Halt Army expenditures on the move to Aberdeen until the Secretary of the army 
certifies no adverse impact will occur during the GWOT as required by the BRAC 
decision. 

o Investigate unusually faulty assumptions and calculations by the Army. 

o Study whether the United States can afford to spend SIB more than planned on a 
move whose rationale-of-record has disappeared. 


Robert F. Giordano, (former Director of Research, Development, and Engineering) 
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Testimony of 

New Jersey Governor Jon S. Corzine 

House Armed Services - Readiness Sub-Committee Hearing 
“Cost Escalations and Savings Reductions in the BRAC 2005 Process” 

December 12. 2007 


Thank you, Chairman Ortiz, and Members of the Sub-Committee for giving me 
the opportunity to submit written testimony today and for your leadership in addressing 
the critical issues surrounding the 2005 Base Realignment and Closure process. 

Budgetary limitations and burgeoning costs are a concern at every level of 
government from local municipalities to the federal government. These factors limit our 
ability to provide services and present an ongoing challenge to every elected official. The 
Base Realignment and Closure process has been promulgated as an efficient way to 
divest excess capacity and provide significant cost savings to the Department of Defense 
(DoD). As the military underwent transformation from a cold war entity to a smaller 
lighter more efficient force trained to meet the challenges of today’s world, many 
functions were consolidated rendering some installations as surplus property. 

As a Member of the United States Senate in 2005, 1 expected the BRAC closures 
recommended by the Department of Defense to follow the same ideology as previous 
rounds: Close installations that were no longer relevant to today’s military. That’s why it 
was so surprising to find Fort Monmouth, the Army’s hub of Command and Control, 
Communications, Computers, Intelligence, Sensors and Reconnaissance (C4ISR) 
research and development and acquisition included as one of the installations slated for 
closure. Given Fort Monmouth’s relevancy to a modem technologically efficient military, 
the closure recommendation was certainly not based on that. 

The 2005 closure recommendations left many of us in Congress questioning how 
the Department of Defense arrived at their decisions. In New Jersey, the Governor’s 
Commission to Support and Enhance Military Installations along with the local 
community group, the Patriot’s Alliance, began reviewing the data made available by the 
Army. It quickly became apparent that cost estimates used by the Army and DoD were 
inaccurate. I had the opportunity to make that point in testimony before the BRAC 
Commission in July of 2005. The more accurate costs the Commission and Alliance 
estimated have now been borne out by the Army’s own recent budget documents - 
provided in New Jersey’s 600 page set of data and Cost of Base Realignment Actions 
(COBRA) analyses. Further, recent analysis of available data on the internet suggests 
that the workload projection analyses relating to DoD labs was also suppressed early in 
the BRAC process. This breach of transparency in the BRAC process is out of line with 
the intent of the BRAC 2005 law and is unfair to the American taxpayer and the men and 
women of the military. 
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The Department of Defense had assured Congress that all data used to evaluate an 
installation and its mission would be available for review. However, numerous requests 
for this data were made by individual and eoalitions of lawmakers to no avail. 

As a result, in 2005, 1 joined with my colleagues to co-sponsor S1127, legislation 
requiring the Secretary of Defense to submit to Congress all documentation related to the 
Secretary’s recommendations for the 2005 round of defense base closure and 
realignment. The introduction of this legislation and subsequent media attention 
prompted the DoD to release some additional data but not all. 

Transparency became a reoccurring theme throughout the 2005 BRAC process 
and today remains a central focus . 

When the Fort Monmouth Community Support Groups began analyzing the DoD 
data including the COBRA figures it became apparent that the mission relocation cost 
estimates were inaccurate and flawed. The Army certified that entire cost for relocation 
of all Fort Monmouth elements including the US Military Academy Prep School would 
total $780 million. After a thorough analysis of all cost factors, the Fort Monmouth 
Community Support Group determined the cost to relocate the Fort’s mission actually 
totaled upwards of $1.38 billion. The findings of the Community Support Group were 
presented to the BRAC Commission at the regional hearing on July 8, 2005 and are part 
of the official record. 

These calculations were ignored by the DoD, who maintained that their numbers 
were correct and would allow a significant cost savings to be realized through the 
consolidation of functions at Aberdeen Proving Ground in Maryland. 

Deviations in the cost estimates were also supported by data certified and 
submitted by the Deputy Commander of Fort Monmouth to Army Materiel Command in 
response to twenty-two questions posed by the BRAC Commission. The certified data 
supporting the assertion of flawed cost estimates was never released to the members of 
the BRAC Commission, another example of the opaque nature of the process. 

Two years later, the Army now admits that their original cost estimates were 
inaccurate and recognize the relocation will cost $1.5 billion. This revision reflects a 
miscalculation submitted as official data on only one installation. The cost of closing and 
realigning bases nationwide, originally estimated at $22.3 billion, is now projected by the 
Department of Defense to be over $30.7 billion, or an $8.4 billion miscalculation. 

Contentions that the Department of Defense has underestimated costs and 
overestimated savings from the BRAC moves have been supported in a series of reports 
issued by the Government Accountability Office (GAO). One GAO report found 
numbers and methodology used to calculate some savings were bloated by as much as 92 
percent. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the burden of increasing costs for the BRAC 
recommended closure is not limited to Department of Defense appropriations. In order to 
support the massive relocations, states have requested infrastructure funding, 
transportation monies, education allocations and other appropriations. These 
supplementary allocations represent a hidden BRAC implementation component that the 
public is forced to sustain. If these supplementary allocations were added to the current 
Fort Monmouth relocation estimate from the Army of $1.5 billion the total cost balloons 
to $1.7 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, the flawed cost and savings estimates are just one example of the 
lack of transparency evidenced throughout the entire 2005 BRAC process. It has left 
taxpayers with ballooning closure costs. I urge the Committee to address these 
miscalculations and lack of transparency. 

Thank you. 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
ON BEHALF OF 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES LOCAL 1904 
LOCATED AT FORT MONMOUTH, NJ 

We are much appreciative of the opportunity to address this 
Honorable Committee in regard to the proposed move of Army activities 
located at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey to other locations, primarily 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 

Because this Committee has had and will have the benefit of much 
informed and detailed testimony regarding the proposed move it is not our 
intent to duplicate or repeat the specifics of that competent testimony, but 
rather to address some additional facts and to take the liberty of presenting 
some observations and opinions regarding the proposal. 

We believe it has by now become amply evident that the proposed 
move is, at best dangerous and fiscally counterproductive. Regrettably it 
further appears to be the product of deliberate deception. While we can not 
identify with certainty every possible perpetrator of this deception, it is far 
easier to identify the victims: they are first and foremost our warfighters, 
followed closely by Fort Monmouth employees and residents of New Jersey 
and ultimately every concerned American whose tax dollars would be 
squandered to undermine our national security. 

We submit that the BRAC process has spun seriously off course and 
dangerously out of control, and most particularly in regard to Fort 
Monmouth now presents an unprecedented scenario: i.e. the BRAC 
Commission, after finding that DoD failed to meet 6 of 8 legally mandated 
selection criteria expressed its skepticism by conditioning the move on 
continued Congressional oversight to be provided by a report to Congress on 
how the move may be effected “without negative impact to programs 
supporting the Global War on Terrorism and other contingency operations.” 
To date, more than 2 years later DoD has yet failed to submit the required 
report. We submit that DoD’s failure so to do is attributable to the fact that 
it is impossible; Fort Monmouth’s precious C4ISR resources, in fact can not 
be relocated to Maryland without undermining “the Global War on 
Terrorism and other contingency operations.” 
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The failed criteria dealt, generally with areas of military preparedness, 
economic impact and costs. Mission breakage and workforce decimation 
emerge now as virtual certainty according to experts’ testimony. DoD’s 
own cost figures have currently ballooned from $780 Million to $2 Billion. 
DoD’s own numerous experts whose advise DoD chose to ignore, have 
indeed now been proven to be correct. 

The genuine data ignored and/or manipulated by DoD leads to the 
ineluctable conclusion that DoD acted in bad faith to attempt to effectuate a 
predetermined outcome, i.e. movement of Fort Monmouth’s fragile and 
critical C4ISR expertise to Aberdeen, Maryland. It must be noted at this 
juncture that despite Maryland officials’ and DoD’s assurances to the 
BRAC Commission that Maryland could readily accommodate the proposed 
influx of population, Maryland now seeks approximately $20 Billion in 
federal funds to remedy its belatedly admitted lack of preparedness. We 
submit that although this enormous cost may not have been considered by 
the BRAC Commission, it is a bona fide cost of this ill advised proposal 
which would be home by the American taxpayer to the detriment of all 
concerned. 

The disingenuous conduct on the part of DoD may be attributable at 
least in part to the fact that the recommendation was orchestrated by Army 
personnel with deep and clear ties to Aberdeen. An excellent investigative 
report published in the Asbury Park Press on 8/05/07 addresses specifics in 
this regard and is attached as Attachment #1 . 

Further evidence of DoD’s bad faith is its total disregard of the advice 
of its own experts. The Federation of American Scientists concluded that 
the subject recommendation was “unsupported by any objective data.” This 
harsh denunciation cited a report prepared by Mr. Don DeYoung, a Senior 
Research Fellow at the Center for Technology & National Security Policy, 
National Defense University, in connection with his duties as a member of 
the Technical Joint Cross Service Group (TJCSG) which was charged with 
recommending closures and realignments of military research labs. Fort 
Monmouth among them. Mr. DeYoung, the Army’s own expert concluded 
that consistent application of strategic objectives would and should have 
resulted in Fort Monmouth actually gaining mission. Similarly, eleven 
retired Army General Officers with extensive C4ISR expertise actively 
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opposed the proposed move; their expert counsel like Mr. DeYoung’s was 
totally ignored. 

Additional evidence of DoD’s disdain for facts may be gleaned from 
examination of the recommendation presented to the BRAC Commission 
which cited $21 Million as the cost to relocate the Army’s Military 
Academy Preparatory School from Fort Monmouth to West Point, while the 
DD Form 1391 dated June 14, 2005 stated that it would actually cost $226 
Million to reconstitute the School at West Point. Adding insult to injury a 
$25 Million upgrade of School facilities had just been completed; these 
“simk” costs were likewise ignored. 

DoD has evidenced indifference to law as well as fact and expert 
opinion. As informed and detailed testimony has addressed and the Findings 
of the BRAC Commission have shown, DoD failed to meet 6 of 8 of the 
selection criteria mandated by the 2005 BRAC stamte. Additionally Sec. 
2913(e) of the BRAC statute required DoD to consider the costs that will be 
incurred by non-DoD agencies present on installations recommended for 
closure. The DoD recommendation itself acknowledges the requirement and 
essentially goes no further, save to identify some non-DoD agencies affected 
and acknowledging that unknown costs will be incurred. We submit that 
this cavalier and superficial treatment shows further indifference to the clear 
intent of the statute enacted by the Congress. 

In fact, Fort Monmouth is home to the FBI’s Northeast Regional Data 
Processing Center a secured facility employing 120 people; the nature of its 
work is so sensitive that the Bureau is unwilling to openly disclose its 
function entirely. DoD’s recommendation failed to even identify the 
facility, and costs to be incurred by the FBI were surely not considered as 
the Statute required. 

Another flouting of Sec. 2913(e) shows apparent DoD indifference to 
the interests of our veterans as well as the costs associated with a VA Health 
Facility. The VA Facility on Fort Monmouth treats 10,000 veterans 
annually, including veterans of Iraq. No geographically feasible 
replacement location is available to 1 0,000 infirm and aging veterans. DoD 
completely neglected to mention the VA Facility, thus both costs connected 
with and veterans who depend upon the facility were never considered. 
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DoD’s failure to respect both law and fact is unfortunately apparent; 
given the facts adduced it becomes impossible to attribute DoD’s conduct to 
other than deliberate distortion, neglect and misrepresentation to effectuate a 
predetermined, senseless and costly outcome. The obvious duplicity and 
misconduct show a process which has veered dangerously out of control. 

The BRAC Commission acted to insure Congressional oversight and 
continued involvement in a unique and unprecedented manner by requiring 
that DoD report to Congress as discussed above, DoD has thus far failed to 
do so and based on information and belief has destroyed and rejected a 
truthful and accurate report prepared for presentation to Congress; DoD, as 
sworn testimony has shown has acted in precisely the same manner on a 
prior occasion. We believe it to be a reasonable and fair expectation that any 
report ultimately submitted to Congress by DoD will be no more truthful or 
reliable than the prior information which gave rise to the reporting 
requirement imposed by the BRAC Commission. 

We respectfully submit that in view of the foregoing. Congress must 
not allow relocation of Fort Monmouth to proceed. 

John R. Poitras 
President of A.P.G.E. 

Local 1904 (AFL-CIO) 

Fort Monmouth, NJ 07703 
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2 BRAC analysts had Aberdeen ties 

Posted by the Asbury Park Press on 08/5/07 BY BILL BOWMAN 
AND KEITH BROWN STAFF WRTTERS 

Post Comment 

Two Defense Department officials with deep ties to Maryland's 
Aberdeen Proving Ground headed a Base Realignment and Closure 
analytical team that helped form the recommendation to close Fort 
Monmouth and transfer thousands of high-paying jobs to Aberdeen. 

The prospect of those new jobs, in turn, have helped spur a "renewed 
interest" among private companies seeking to license military 
technology developed at the proving ground for commercial use, 
according to a published report. 

Brian Simmons, now the director of the U.S. Army Evaluation Center 
in Alexandria, Va., and John B. Foulkes, who now holds a position in 
the office of the Secretary of Defense, at separate times between 2003 
and 2005 led the Analytic Team — also called the "A Team" — for 
the DOD's Technical Joint Cross Service Group. 

The TJCSG was charged with recommending closures and 
realignments of military research laboratories. Fort Monmouth 
among them. 

Simmons had the most direct tie to Aberdeen before and after serving 
in the BRAC process. 

Before becoming the AFC director in January 2007, he was the deputy 
commander and technical director of the Army Developmental Test 
Command at Aberdeen, according to his official biography. In this 
position, Simmons was involved in Aberdeen's revenue-generating 
efforts to lease military technology to the private sector, according 
to a published report. 

An Aberdeen spokesman did not respond to an Asbury Park Press 
inquiry last week regarding the amount of money technology transfer 
leases generate for the base. 
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Simmons will soon return to Aberdeen. His evaluation center, part of 
the Army's Test and Evaluation Command, is being transferred from 
Alexandria, Va., to Aberdeen as a result of a separate BRAC 
recommendation. 

Simmons, through anATEC spokesman, declined to comment for this 
story. He referred all questions to the DOD. 

Foulkes began his military career at Aberdeen and held several 
supervisory roles in the Air Warfare division of the Army Material 
Systems Analysis Activity based there, according to his official 
biography. 

A spokesman for Foulkes did not respond to several requests for 
comment. 

Rep. Frank J. Pallone Jr., D-N.J., questioned the propriety of the two 
heading the analytic group, in light of their connection to Aberdeen. 

"I think what it shows is that there were people on the group who 
clearly wanted to cook the books to say that it made sense to move 
to Aberdeen," he said. 

Foulkes in 2003 was named the first overseer of the TJCSG's analytic 
team. The TJCSG was one of seven subject-specific cross service 
groups established in 2003 by then-Secretary of Defense Donald 
Rumsfeld to recommend closures and consolidations. 

Areas analyzed by other cross service groups included education and 
training facilities, headquarters and support activities, industrial 
sites, intelligence operations, medical facilities, and supply and 
storage facilities. 

Foulkes was replaced by Simmons in early 2005 when Foulkes went 
on to become director of the Test Resource Management Center in the 
office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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According to the TJCSG's Analysis Plan, published in July 2004, the 
A Team's responsibilities included "supporting the technical analysis 
carried out by the TJCSG sub groups" and "protecting the integrity of 
the database, the models and the analytic process." 

"In protecting the database, the models and the analytic process the 
"A' Team manages and maintains the database, runs the various 
analytical models and methodologies, and establishes a 
documentation process that archives all essential TJCSG records," 
according to the report. 

An April 28, 2006, Baltimore Daily Record article discusses the effect 
moving thousands of scientists and engineers from Fort Monmouth 
and other research installations to Aberdeen would have on the 
latter's technology transfer program. 

The BRAC decision has generated "renewed interest" in Aberdeen's 
technology transfer program, according to the story, headlined, 

"With base realignment, Aberdeen about to become Army's most 
diverse tech facility in the world." 

The article noted that about 300 people attended an Aberdeen 
Technology Transfer Initiative — developed by the Maryland 
Technology Development Corp., or TEDCO — showcase, when only 
about 150 were expected. 

TEDCO was formed to partner with Aberdeen and other federal 
laboratories to move military research into the private sector. 

Simmons was quoted in the Daily Record story saying he believed 
the TEDCO relationship would become even more important as the 
gains Aberdeen experienced from BRAC took effect. 
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An Asbury Park Press continuing investigation into the process 
behind the decision to shutter Fort Monmouth found that the cost of 
closing the fort has doubled — from $780 million to $1.5 billion — 
since the 2005 decision. It also has revealed thatDOD officials knew 
the official cost estimate to close the fort was wrong, but chose to 
ignore the information. 

Army insists plans are on to move jobs to Aberdeen— 
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NEW JERSEY STATE LEGISLATURE 


JEN^^Pl:R Beck 

ASSEMBLYWOMA>'. DISTRICT 12 
MONMOUTH & MERCER COUNTY 
256 ROUTE 79. SUITE IB 
MORGANVTLLE. NJ 07751 

December 11,2007 


COMMITTEES 

Transportation 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


To Whom It May Concern, 

Please find attached a letter from nine New Jersey legislators regarding the House Aimed 
Services Committee’s Readiness Subcommittee meeting being held tomorrow December 12'*’, 
2007 at 10:00am. 


The signatories of the attached letter wish to have their letter read into the official record of 
the proceedings or otherwise recognized as official testimony. 

Please contact me with any questions or concerns, or if there are additional steps I need to 
take to have this letter accepted by the subcommittee. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
Sincere! 



fom hi^immons 
Legislmve Aide 
Asseimlywoman Jennifer Beck 
12 ^ Legislative District-NJ 


PHONE; (732) 772-1571 


TaX: (732) 772-1367 
Printed on Recycled Paper 


E-MAIL; 
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03AM 


A3W JENNIFER BECK 


n III ija/ 


NEW JERSEY SENATE 



STATE HOUSE 
PO BOX 098 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08625-0098 
(609)252-5339 


GENERAL .ASSEMBLY 


December II, 2007 


The Honorable Bee Skelton, Chairman 
House Armed Services Committee 
2120 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Skelton: 

As the recently elected state representatives of the 1 1*, 12* and 13* Legislative Districts of the State of 
New Jersey, we write to you in unified opposition to the decision to close Ft. Monmouth made by the 
2005 BRAC commission. We urge you to use the meeting of the House Armed Services Committee’s 
readiness subcommittee meeting, scheduled for Wednesday December 12*, 2007, to shed some light on 
what appears to have been a faulty and possibly biased decision making process which led to Ft. 
Monmouth being included on the list of bases to be closed. 

The purpose of the BRAC-recommended closures was consolidation and the resulting cost savings to 
taxpayers. However, an investigation by the Asbury Park Press found that the projected cost of closing 
Fort Monmouth and moving its research functions to Aberdeen, Md., will now cost twice what was 
originally estimated - an increase from S780 million to $1.5 billion. (The General Accounting Office has 
largely supported those cost estimates.) Add to that the S3. 3 billion loss to New Jersey’s economy 
coupled with the estimated S 1 6 billion it will cost Maryland for needed infrastructure improvements to 
accommodate the largest job influx since World War H. We fail to see how this is a cost-savings plan. 

"While the increase in cost alone is staggering and flies in the face of a supposed “cost-cutting plan,” most 
troubling are news reports that critical information relevant to the impact of the closure was withheld by 
the Department of Defense (DOD), Based on this new information, it is obvious that botii the BRAC 
Commission and Congress were misled by the DOD. 

While the shuttering of Fort Monmouth would certainly have adverse economic implications for the State 
of New Jersey and the communities surrounding the facility, one must also consider the impact this 
closure would have on our nation’s security. 

It is estimated that the closure of the base would result in a future deficit of nearly 7,000 scientists and 
engineers who are critical to the development of weapons technology to fight the current wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan as well as future conflicts. 

It is by now fairly well documented that the decision to close Ft. Monmouth was based on questionable 
and possibly manipulated data, a conclusion we are certain will be confirmed as a result of the testimony 
which will be heard by the readiness subcommittee. On behalf of our constituents and the State of New 
Jersey, we are requesting that if those conclusions are confirmed, you reconsider the BRAC 
recommendation to close Ft. Monmouth, 
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ThanJc you for your consideration in this matter. 

Sincra:s]^y, 




Asserablywiiaan-ekct Mary Pat J^gelini 
1 1* Legislattye District 



'vssemblytnan-elcct David Rible 
1 1*** Legislative District 


Jennifer Beck 
12v islativc District 



jlyman-eleet Decli 


Assembl^an-eleet Declm O’Scanlon 
12* Legislative District 



emhlywomadi Amy Handlin 


Assemhlywomadi Amy Handlin 
13'*' Legislative District 




Assemblyman Sam Thompson 
13* Legislative District 
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ARMED SERVICES 

Sl)BCOMV-!TTEES: 

Seapuwki A\t) Exs'tuiTioNAny Forces 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 

SUaCQMMinrES 
Higher Foocatfon 

Health, EMRioyM&Nr, Labor, and Pension 



Jloe Cnurtntp 

Congress ot tfjc ®:nitct) States 

2»b Bic^ritt. Connecticut 


December 1 8, 2007 


215 Cannon House OffiCE Building 
Washington, DC 20515 
P (202! 225-2075 
Fi202) 225-4977 


101 Water Street, Su'TE 301 
Nohw,€h, CT 06360 
P(S60! 886-0139 


77 HaeahoAvenue, UnitJ 
ENFirin, CT 06082 
P(860) 741-6011 
FI86Q! 741-6036 


The Honorable Solomon Ortiz 
Chairman, Readiness Subcommittee 
House Armed Services Committee 
2340 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


The Honorable J. Randy Forbes 
Ranking Member, Readiness Subcommittee 
House Armed Services Committee 
2340 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Ortiz and Ranking Member Forbes: 


Thank you for holding the December 12, 2007 hearing on the implementation of the 2005 
Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) decisions. 

During the last BRAC round, countless individuals in my district came together to 
challenge the Department of Defense’s (DoD) recommendation to close Naval Submarine 
Base New London. Through careful examination of the proposal, they learned then what 
the Government Accountability Office (GAO) confirmed last week: that the estimated 
long term savings from BRAC 2005 would be much lower than suggested by DoD while 
the estimated cost of implementing it would be much higher. While the fight to save Sub 
Base New London was ultimately successful, subsequent review of the process and the 
analysis on which the DoD based their recommendation found that both were seriously 
flawed. 


As our subcommittee continues to consider the implementation of the BRAC 2005 
process, I believe it is important to iully examine the fundamental flaws with the last 
round so as to avoid them in the future. One critical shortcoming in DoD’s 2005 
analysis was the net present value (NPV) discount rate used to estimate the potential 
savings of closing selected facilities. As described in the attached letter from the State of 
Connecticut’s Office of Military Affairs, DoD used an artificially low discount rate to 
calculate estimated BRAC savings - inflating the potential benefit to DoD that would 
come with the closure of Sub Base New London and other facilities around the nation. 

I hope you will consider placing both this and the attached letter explaining the NPV 
discount rate issue in greater detail into the record of last week’s hearing. Again, thank 
you for your leadership in holding this hearing and I look forward to continuing to work 
with you to improve the readiness of our Armed Forces. 

Sincerely, 


JOE 

Member of Congress 




COURTNEY 


PRWTEO ON flECYCLED I 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

OFFICE OF MILITARY AFFAIRS 


/ ' u fth I 
r\l, iXnrlur 


December 1 8, 2007 


Mr. Brian i. Lepore 

Director, Defense Capabilities and Management 
U..S. General Accounting Office 
441 G Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20548 

Dear Mr. Lepore; 

Congratulations on the completion of your recent report, “Military Base Reatignments and 
Closures; Estimated Costs Have Increased and Estimated Saving.s Have Decrea.sed.” This report 
will almost certainly help U.S. decision-makers better understand current and future issues 
surrounding the Base Realignment tutd Closure (BRAC) process. In the interest of furthering 
this understanding. 1 would like to bring to your attention an importatu but overlooked problem 
in the net present value fNPV) discount rate used to calculate estimated savings from the 2005 
BRj\C recommendations. 


During the 2005 BRr\C round. Department of Defense (DoD) models used a discount rate of 
2.85% to determine NPV - the value of a dollar today to the value of that same dollar in the 
future after accounting for inflation and retiuTis. In reality, for debt-financed economic 
evaluation, the correct discount rate is not the forecasted inflation rate, but rather the “cost of 
money” to the borrowi ng entity'. For the federal government, the co.st of money should be no 
less than the co,st of debt financing, such as the long-term treasury rate (about 4.25% at the time). 

In other words, the value of a future dollar today depends on the cost of achieving that dollar 
savings. If the cost requires the issuance of debt - .as do the 2005 BRAC recommendations - 
llicn the cost to the D.S. Govemmeiil of acquiring that money must be included when evtiluating 
a I'mure revenue stream. That co.st dimini.shes the value of the future dollar above the simple 
projected cost of inflation. 

In practical terms, the ditTerence between a di.scount rate of 2.83% and 4.25% ha.s a significait 
impact on cstimuled BR.AC savings. In the recommendation to dose Naval Submarine Base 
New London, DoD's u.se of a 2.83% discount rate likely resulted in overstated savings of 
roughly $350 to $400 million. As your report and testimony suggest, the error is compounded 
when the co.sl of inflation on necessary BRAC expenditures (i.e. building materialsi outpaces 
average inflation rates a.s estimated by Do,D. 


■SO.') HlJDSr,rNS™nKT, HAmTOKU.CONNEtmcm 06106 (860) 270-S074 
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rhis discount rate problem applies to other BRAC scenarios as well. We encourage you to 
consider this modeling problem as you continue to evaluate the BRAC process. Should you have 
any question.s. plea.se do not hesitate to contact me at (860) 270-8074 or justin.bcmier(ii),ct,gov. 


Sincerely, 



cc: Sen. Dodd 

Sen. Lieberman 
Rep. Shays 
Rep. DeLauro 
Rep. Larson 
Rep. Courtney 
Rep. Murphy 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS SUBMITTED FOR THE 

RECORD 

December 12, 2007 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. ORTIZ 

Mr. Ortiz. One of the things that we have heen trying to get from the Navy is 
their implementation program. We have heen asking the Navy to give us a copy as 
to how they are going to make their plan work, their implementation. 

Do you think that, before you leave, you might he able to help us get the Navy 
to give us this plan? 

Secretary Grone. The Department of Navy provided a redacted copy of the busi- 
ness plan of record to Chairman Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. In March 2004, the Department indicated that it had 24% excess infra- 
structure. As a percentage of the overall enterprise, how much did the Department 
actually reduce their overall footprint with the BRAC 2005 process? 

Secretary Grone. The Department’s recommendations were projected to result in 
a Plant Replacement Value (PRV) reduction of 5.1 percent. After the Commission’s 
independent review produced a revised number of recommendations, the Depart- 
ment’s PRV projection was reduced to 3.4 percent. The Department’s overall PRV 
is impacted by a variety of factors such as demolition/disposal, non-BRAC construc- 
tion, and Grow the Force initiatives that would have to be considered in reviewing 
the post-BRAC end state. 

Mr. Ortiz. Has the Department made a determination as to funding primary and 
secondary education requirements for communities impacted by BRAC recommenda- 
tions? 

Secretary Grone. The Department continues to rely upon state and local govern- 
ment to fund local hard (construction) and soft (overhead and maintenance) edu- 
cation requirements. In some instances, DoD supplemental impact assistance, in ad- 
dition to impact aid, has assisted with some of the soft expenses of educating mili- 
tary dependent children. 

We also recognize that some affected communities, in conjunction with their 
states, lack sufficient resources to fully respond to the education requirements that 
arise with this growth. Through the President’s Economic Adjustment Committee, 
we are collaborating with the Department of Education to undertake federal team 
visits to some growth locations with student impacts to better understand local ca- 
pacities and tailor responsive Federal assistance. 

At the same time, DoD is working with the Department of Education to assess 
the viability of forward funding Impact Aid vice the current practice of funding 
based on the student count from the previous school year with funds normally arriv- 
ing in Winter/Spring of the following year. As pointed out at the hearing, this is 
especially problematic for school districts experiencing significant growth in one 
year. 

Local education is the jurisdiction of the State and local government; however, the 
Department of Defense (DoD) has a vested interest in quality education for military 
families. The Department of Defense Education Activity (DoDEA), which has pro- 
vided military students with an exemplary education for over 60 years, received ex- 
panded authority in the John Warner National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 2007 to create educational partnerships with local education agencies who edu- 
cate military students. Launched on October 1, 2007, the DoDEA Educational Part- 
nership Directorate (EPD) has begun to: (1) develop partnerships with schools and 
districts that focus on educational best practices, seamless transitions, and deploy- 
ment support services, (2) facilitate agreements at the local and state levels to posi- 
tively impact military children’s education and wellbeing, and (3) extend opportuni- 
ties for student learning via online and other research-based models. 

Moreover, the Department is using its influence to help build productive relation- 
ships with States and Federal Agencies to create policies that help Local Education 
Agencies (LEA) expand and construct schools and help communities provide edu- 
cational opportunities that help meet the needs of military families. 

An important, recent outgrowth of this DoD effort has been the Interstate Com- 
pact on Educational Opportunity for Military Children, which addresses the edu- 
cational transition issues affecting military dependent students because of frequent 
moves and deployments. While properly deferring to state prerogatives in education 
policy, the Interstate Compact transcends state and local boundaries to create uni- 
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form standards of practice for identified transition issues like the transfer of 
records, course placement, graduation requirements, redundant or missed testing, 
entrance-age variations, etc. Based on recent research and best practices, the Office 
of the Under Secretary for Personnel and Readiness in cooperation with the Council 
of State Governments (CSG) developed the Interstate Compact. It becomes effective 
once ten states sign it into law. DoD is currently seeking legislation for it in 54 
states and US territories. In 2008, 25 states will review it, of which at least 10 have 
already filed bills to enact it. 

Mr. Ortiz. Is the Department’s 78% execution rate of BRAC 2005 funds in fiscal 
year 2007 indicative of the difficulty that should be expected in implementing the 
recommendations of the BRAC commission? Is the Department expecting similar 
difficulties in executing the fiscal year 2008 increment of funding? 

Secretary Grone. Seventy-eight percent execution on a $5.6B appropriation re- 
ceived nearly seven months after the fiscal year started is an exceptional achieve- 
ment. To the extent the Department receives its funding in a timely manner, we 
will be able to execute the resources consistent with our plans. 

Mr. Ortiz. With greater transparency, the BRAC implementation costs have in- 
creased. In retrospect should the BRAC process have built-in additional methods to 
increase cost accuracy? 

Secretary Grone. The BRAC statute provides that we treat all bases equally in 
a limited amount of time. Cost increases are not a question of transparency; rather 
the nature of the analysis. This precludes us from doing more detailed planning and 
conducting the site surveys that are necessary to support detailed budget quality 
submissions. As was done in the past, the requirements for equal treatment and 
limited time for analysis make it necessary for the Department to rely on the use 
of cost estimating tools such as the Cost of Base Realignment Actions (COBRA) 
model. 

The COBRA model is a tool for comparative, consistent, and auditable analyses 
of a variety of options using standard factors applicable during the timeframe with- 
in which the BRAC analysis was conducted. As such, COBRA was not designed to 
produce budget quality estimates. For instance, in arriving at its comparative as- 
sessments, COBRA displays financial information in constant dollars which are un- 
affected by inflation. Revised cost and savings estimates, supported by the detailed 
planning and site surveys necessary to support budget submissions, were not con- 
ducted during the BRAC process. 

A recent Government Accountability Office (GAO) report supports the utility of 
COBRA. In this report, the GAO stated: “we have recognized in the past and con- 
tinue to believe that COBRA is a reasonably effective tool for the purpose for which 
it was designed — to aid in BRAC decision making — and that the BRAC Commis- 
sion’s COBRA-generated estimates are the only reasonable baseline to use to iden- 
tify BRAC cost and savings changes since the recommendations became effective.” 

Mr. Ortiz. The Department is still trying to finalize the implementation details 
of several recommendations including joint basing. Why has the Department not fin- 
ished determining how to implement all the BRAC recommendations? What is the 
monetary cost of delaying implementation of these remaining recommendations? 

Secretary Grone. With over 200 recommendations, there are only a handful that 
have yet to be finalized. Those include three Chemical Demilitarization rec- 
ommendations that are tied to treaty obligations, and 12 Joint Basing recommenda- 
tions that are tied to policy decisions now being made (the Department is developing 
guidance to establish a comprehensive framework for joint basing implementation). 
There are a few others pending that involve personnel transfers and siting issues 
that the Department continues to work through. We will realize savings even 
though we are still in the planning stages with these recommendations. 

(Since the time of the hearing, the Deputy Secretary of Defense issued guidance 
on Joint Basing on January 22, 2008.) 

Mr. Ortiz. According to GAO and DOD the 2005 BRAC round is supposed to 
bring about military transformation and increased jointness. Are you seeing these 
results? 

Secretary Grone. Yes, BRAC is a catalyst for transformation and will increase 
jointness. The Department is on the glide path to achieve what the recommenda- 
tions were set out to do. A few examples include: 

o Creation of a Defense Media Agency at Fort Meade supporting DODs public af- 
fairs mission. 

o Establishment of joint medical operations in the San Antonio and National 
Capitol Region. 

o Realignment of the Defense Finance and Accounting Service (DFAS). This re- 
duces total facilities from 30 to 10 sites, accomplishes a major facilities reduc- 
tion and business line realignment, and transforms the current DFAS organiza- 
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tion into an optimum configuration, to include strategic redundancy to mini- 
mize risk associated with man-made or natural disasters/challenges. 

Mr. Ortiz. Is BRAG an appropriate vehicle for military transformation? 

Secretary Grone. Absolutely; absent BRAG authorization, existing statutes pre- 
clude us from making significant changes to the base structure. Any significant 
force restructuring requires changes to the supporting infrastructure and without 
BRAG this is not possible. The BRAG process focuses our functional personnel 
(Training/Operations/Medical, etc.) to objectively and systematically look at their 
force structure and compare it to the base structure. 

Mr. Ortiz. The Department non-appropriated fund mangers have identified 42 
non-appropriated fund construction projects costing over $737 million that are vali- 
dated as restationing or BRAG requirements that are currently unfunded. Of that 
list, 31 projects at a cost of $496.8 million are related to Army installations. How 
is DOD planning to address restationing and BRAG implications of these projects? 
Will appropriated funds be found to support this construction so that service mem- 
ber non-appropriated funding can be reserved for routine construction and renova- 
tion? 

Secretary Grone. We have a structured process for reviewing projects, to include 
their source of funding. Every project that has been validated as a BRAG require- 
ment has already been or will be funded through BRAG. Those that are not vali- 
dated BRAG requirements will compete for funding in the normal budget process. 

Mr. Ortiz. Are you aware of the letter from Senator Inouye regarding the need 
to use appropriated funding to support commissary construction at restationing and 
BRAG impacted installations? Apparently, the letter received a great deal of atten- 
tion and resulted in the reconsideration of plans to use non-appropriated funding 
to support commissary construction projects at Fort Riley and Fort Bliss. What is 
the current status of the construction projects at Fort Riley and Fort Bliss? What 
affect has the letter from Senator Inouye had on the DOD attitude regarding the 
use of non-appropriated funds to support restationing and BRAG related construc- 
tion projects? 

Secretary Grone. Every project that has been validated as a BRAG requirement 
has already been or will be funded through BRAG. The Ft. Riley and Ft. Bliss com- 
missary construction projects are being reviewed to determine their eligibility in 
whole or in part for BRAC funding or for normal MilGon. 

Mr. Ortiz. Is the BRAG recommendation to close Fort Monmouth conditional? 

Secretary Grone. The closure of Fort Monmouth is legally required and uncondi- 
tional. This is not, as some would contend, a “conditional closure” that may not 
occur because a report cannot be written but of how the move will occur without 
disruption to support of the Global War on Terrorism and other critical contingency 
operations. Fort Monmouth can be closed, and its functions relocated, without jeop- 
ardizing support for warfighters in the field — the BRAG Gommission agreed with 
that conclusion. 

Mr. Ortiz. Is the report to Gongress required? 

Secretary Grone. The BRAG Act requires the Department to close and realign all 
installation so recommended by the Gommission. The BRAG Act does not require 
DoD to submit reports recommended by the BRAG Gommission, or follow any other 
Gommission recommendations that are not either base closures or realignments. It 
is therefore the Department’s position, as reflected in its filings in the United States 
District Gourt for the District of New Jersey, that there is no legal requirement, in 
the BRAG Act or elsewhere, that DoD submit the report to Gongress that the BRAG 
Gommission recommended, although DoD nevertheless intends to submit such a re- 
port by the end of this year. 

(Since the time of the hearing, the report was provided to the Gommittees of Ju- 
risdiction on December, 28, 2007.) 

Mr. Ortiz. Where did the certified data that supported the closure of Fort Mon- 
mouth originate? 

Secretary Grone. The certified data was provided by Fort Monmouth and the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Mr. Ortiz. Did the Department provide all the certified data to the Gommission 
on the Fort Monmouth recommendation? 

Secretary Grone. All certified data, classified or unclassified, for all recommenda- 
tions was provided to the Gommission and Gongress. 

Mr. Ortiz. There have been complaints that DoD suppressed internal papers/data 
from the BRAG Gommission. Specifically, that there was information in the Tech- 
nical JGSG report that was withheld. Was information suppressed in the Technical 
JGSG final report submitted to the Gommission? 

Secretary Grone. All certified data, classified or unclassified, was provided to the 
Gommission. As the Department was finalizing release of the BRAG 2005 rec- 
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ommendations, there was concern that the vast amount of data collected and 
arrayed could provide a national security threat when aggregated in a central or 
easy to access manner (e.g., website, report). 

The Technical Joint Cross-Service Group (TJCSG) Chair, Dr. Ron Sega, pulled 
back his report to the Secretary (the longer 496 page document dated 10 May 2005) 
and reviewed it in light of the security concerns. He determined that the array and 
summary of the capacity analysis (Appendix A) conducted by his group could expose 
sensitive information to the public. He, therefore, directed his group to revise the 
appendix in a manner that would relate the results of the capacity analysis while 
protecting the sensitive information. The revised appendix was incorporated into 
Volume XII of the DoDs final report and submitted to the Secretary of Defense on 
19 May 2005. While it is unfortunate that the transmittal memo date was not modi- 
fied to reflect the actual date transmitted to the Secretary, the report was accu- 
rately dated to reflect when it was submitted into the DoD security review process. 

It is important to note that the data Dr. Sega’s group used during the course of 
the capacity analysis was never altered nor withheld from the Commission. Follow- 
ing a thorough security review of the capacity data, all of the capacity data that 
the Department used, including that generated for the TJCSG, was deemed unclas- 
sified. As a consequence, the capacity data in a disaggregated form was made avail- 
able to the public on both DOD’s and the BRAG Commission’s website in June 2005, 
where it resides today. 

Mr. Ortiz. Was the Commission bound by statutory data certification require- 
ments? 

Secretary Grone. The Commission was not bound by the statutory data certifi- 
cation requirement. It could, and did, ask for anything additional it deemed nec- 
essary — its representatives visited the installation and it heard testimony from com- 
munity witnesses. Further, the local community took advantage of its ability to sup- 
ply the Commission with data directly. 

The Commission’s record demonstrates it had access to a variety of data when it 
made its closure recommendation to include information on potential cost increases 
(Reference: Commission hearings of May 18, 2005; July 8, 2005; and, August 24, 
2005 as well as material on the Commission website drawn from visits to Ft. Mon- 
mouth). Attached are documents obtained from the Commission website. 

The Commission carefully scrutinized the recommendation to close Fort Mon- 
mouth and the majority supported its closure. It is important to note that the Com- 
mission modified this recommendation by retaining night vision at Ft. Belvoir (vice 
relocating to Aberdeen). This is clear evidence that the Commission could have 
changed this recommendation and reverse the closure recommendation if it saw 
fit — and it did not. 

The Commission voted 7 (yes), 1 (no), and 1 (abstention) to close Fort Monmouth. 

o James Bilbray — No vote 

o ADM Harold Gehman — abstained 

Mr. Ortiz. With the substantial cost increase for implementation, does the action 
to close Fort Monmouth still save? 

Secretary Grone. Yes, implementation will save over $154M annually beginning 
in FY 2012, reducing infrastructure overhead, even with the cost growth. The pay- 
back period for this recommendation, using the Cost of Base Realignment Actions 
(COBRA) model’s methodology, is ten years. While this is five years longer than the 
original COBRA estimate, the implementation costs will still be recouped in a rea- 
sonable amount of time and, more importantly a significant benefit will be achieved 
by consolidating the C4ISR (command, control communications, intelligence, surveil- 
lance, reconnaissance) community, and research and test elements at one installa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ortiz. Was the community and/or opponents to the closure of Fort Monmouth 
provided an opportunity to communicate with the Commission? 

Secretary Grone. The Commission could, and did, ask for anything additional it 
deemed necessary — its representatives visited the installation and it heard testi- 
mony from community witnesses and received information from personnel at Fort 
Monmouth. Further, the local community took advantage of its ability to supply the 
Commission with data directly, both at hearings and in other correspondence. The 
BRAC Commission library has documents that clearly indicate the community pro- 
vided input on all of the topics raised (e.g. loss of intellectual capital, costs, and dis- 
ruption to mission). 

Mr. Ortiz. Why is the Department closing Fort Monmouth and moving to Aber- 
deen Proving Ground? 
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Secretary Grone. Ft. Monmouth is an acquisition and logistics installation with 
little capacity for other purposes. The Army ranked it 50th of 97 installations in 
military value. 

Moving research, development and acquisition capabilities from Ft. Monmouth 
and other locations (Ft. Rnox and Redstone) allows the Army to concentrate these 
capabilities at Ft. Belvoir and Aberdeen as part of its transformational goal of 
achieving Network Centric Warfare. This goal requires access to test and evaluation 
ranges which do not exist at Ft. Monmouth. Additionally, new construction at Aber- 
deen allows physical and organizational reorganization that is not possible at Fort 
Monmouth. 

Moving the United States Military Academy (USMA) prep school currently located 
at Ft. Monmouth to West Point increases efficiency and enhances coordination in 
this key officer corps-training program. 

Moving the logistics functions to Columbus, OH and Aberdeen, MD is an impor- 
tant part of the larger BRAC effort to increase efficiency by consolidating procure- 
ment management. 

Implementation will save over $154M annually beginning in FY 2012 even with 
the cost growth, by reducing infrastructure overhead. 

Mr. Ortiz. The Technical JCSG ranked Monmouth higher than Aberdeen for In- 
formation System Development and Acquisition (Monmouth ranked #2 and Aber- 
deen #41) and Research, (3 for Monmouth vice 11 for Aberdeen). If that is the case, 
why didn’t the functions get moved from Aberdeen to Monmouth? 

Secretary Grone. The Army, in consultation with the Technical Joint Cross-Serv- 
ice Group (TJCSG), examined a number of factors to make its decision including the 
raw military value scores cited in your question. Together they believed that the 
best decision, using their military judgment, was to consolidate functions at Aber- 
deen which has access to test ranges and could accommodate the consolidation of 
many activities. The consolidation specifically enables the Army to establish a Land 
Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, Surveillance, and Re- 
connaissance (C4ISR). Life Cycle Management Command at an installation that has 
access to ranges. This decision comports with the Technical JCSG strategic goal of 
establishing integrated C4ISR centers. 

As stated in the Secretary of Defense justification “The closure of Fort Monmouth 
allows the Army to pursue several transformational and BRAC objectives. These in- 
clude consolidating training to enhance coordination, doctrine development, training 
effectiveness, and improve operational and functional efficiencies, and consolidating 
Research, Development, and Acquisition (RDA) and Test and Evaluation (T&E) 
functions on fewer installations. Retain DoD installations with the most flexible ca- 
pability to accept new missions. Consolidate or collocate common business functions 
with other agencies to provide better level of services at a reduced cost.” 

Mr. Ortiz. Does the Department record reflect any disagreement with the deci- 
sion to close Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Grone. As was the case with all recommendations developed by the De- 
partment, there were a series of analyses, reviews and decisions that resulted in the 
recommendation to close Ft. Monmouth. In the decision meetings, there is no record 
of senior officials disagreeing with the decision. That said, there are certainly indi- 
vidual DoD employees who were privy to DoD’s recommendations that were free to 
object to any decision with which they disagreed. These opinions were primarily ex- 
pressed verbally. DoD’s recommendation development process encouraged open de- 
bate and discussion of alternatives. This is evidenced by the approximately 1200 clo- 
sure and realignment scenarios that were evaluated by the Military Departments 
and the seven joint cross-service groups during the deliberative process. 

On occasion individuals did put their concerns in writing. For example, during the 
course of its work, the Technical Joint Cross-Service Group (TJCSG) staff often used 
issue papers to communicate personal ideas, views, etc., regarding the TJCSG proc- 
ess. Five such papers were authored by Mr. Don DeYoung. These were not delib- 
erated on by the TJCSG principals. Since these documents were not a part of the 
TJCSG deliberative record, they were not submitted to the Commission. In response 
to a request from Senator Warner, the Deputy Secretary of Defense provided these 
five papers to Senator Warner on 25 July 2005. It is unclear if the BRAC Commis- 
sion knew these papers existed, but if they needed and requested them for their re- 
view, they would have been provided through the established Clearinghouse process. 

Mr. Ortiz. Has the Department captured the impact on “intellectual capital” 
when personnel with special skills choose not to relocate as part of a BRAC rec- 
ommendation? 

Secretary Grone. Implementation of BRAC recommendations allows the Depart- 
ment to integrate relocated personnel to produce synergies and obtain new capabili- 
ties that actually enhance intellectual capital. 
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While changes in installation configuration produce turmoil, the Department, no 
different than industry, must be allowed to balance the impact on intellectual cap- 
ital with the benefits achieved through reconfiguring its infrastructure. 

The Department has six years to implement BRAG recommendations, providing 
ample time for managers to mitigate the impact of personnel turmoil. 

The Department deals routinely with personnel changeover and will have pro- 
grams in place to mitigate personnel impacts during implementation. Relevant ex- 
amples from prior BRAG rounds include the movement of the Naval Air Systems 
Gommand from Grystal Gity, VA to southern Maryland and the relocation of the 
Space and Warfare Systems Gommand from Grystal Gity, VA, to San Diego, GA. 

Mr. Ortiz. What is DoD’s policy for funding QOL facilities as part of BRAG? Do 
QOL facility availability need to coincide with the six year deadline? 

Secretary Grone. If the projects are required to implement the recommendation 
they are funded as part of the BRAG effort. For example, the construction necessary 
(and funded) to implement Gommission Recommendation #10, Operational Army, in- 
cludes two Ghild Development Genters, a Physical Fitness center, and a Youth Ac- 
tivity Genter. Often times these types of projects fall into a gray area because they 
accommodate BRAG and non-BRAG requirements. Additionally, military construc- 
tion is not the sole means for addressing BRAG and non-BRAG requirements where 
the private sector is a viable option for some requirements. For example, child care 
needs to support the relocation/co-location of Investigative Agencies at Quantico will 
rely on the private sector. 

Mr. Ortiz. Have you responded to the recent GAO report on Gost and Savings? 
If so, would you please characterize them? 

Secretary Grone. Yes, the response was as follows: 

“The report accurately characterizes the Department’s viewpoint that, even 
though the BRAG 2005 round is costing more and saving less than originally esti- 
mated in 2005, implementation of these recommendations are expected to enhance 
defense capabilities as the Department reshapes and realigns forces to meet future 
national security needs.” 

“Regarding the increase in one-time costs between the original Gost of Base Re- 
alignment Actions (GOBRA): FY05 constant dollar estimates and the estimates re- 
flected in the FY 2008 President’s Budget, the Department agrees that the majority 
of that increase is associated with funding Military Gonstruction (MilGon) projects. 
With approximately 70 percent of the BRAG 2005 FY08 President’s Budget allocated 
to facilitize new capabilities, it is understandable that most of the increase would 
be associated with MilGon.” 

“The reasons for such increases, beyond inflation, include management decisions 
to pursue new construction versus use of renovated space, use of site specific survey 
assessments, and to accommodate changes in unit sizes, functions or responsibilities 
by increasing facilities, changing configurations or building additional facilities. In 
other cases, business decisions were made to enhance quality of life and training 
infrastructure at installations receiving missions beyond those initially estimated by 
GOBRA. Specifically, the Army added approximately $2 billion to improve training 
ranges, consolidate reserve centers, for child care and other quality of life facilities 
and in support of medical facilities.” 

“The Department concurs with the GAO assessment that the original GOBRA 
model estimates, while valuable as a comparative tool, do not provide estimates that 
the Department is expected to use in formulating the BRAG budget against which 
Gongress will appropriate funds. Specifically, the Department’s experience is such 
that the combination of actual on-site surveys and better definition of requirements 
contributed to MilGon cost increases as the more detailed implementation planning 
process progressed.” 

“Regarding the treatment of annual recurring savings, the Department considers 
military personnel reductions attributable to a BRAG recommendation as savings 
that are as real as savings generated through end-strength reductions. While the 
Department may not reduce overall end-strength, the reductions in military person- 
nel for each recommendation at a specific location are real. As is the case of mone- 
tary savings, personnel reductions allow the Department to re-apply these military 
personnel to support new capabilities and to improve operational efficiencies. In this 
context, savings from military personnel reductions are real savings. However, the 
Department acknowledges that these savings may not be available to fund other De- 
fense priorities because they have already been spent to fund military personnel pri- 
orities.” 

“Finally, in spite of the fact that net annual recurring savings (ARS) have de- 
creased from $4.2 billion to $4.0 billion, as indicated in the report, the Department 
emphasizes that the ARS still represents a significant benefit that will result from 
successful implementation of these recommendations.” 
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Mr. Ortiz. DOD’s estimates of the cost to implement its BRAG recommendations 
have increased by $10 billion to date. What is GAO’s assessment as to why esti- 
mates increased? In what areas might costs increase in the future? 

Mr. Lepoee. Our analysis shows that DOD’s estimates of the cost to implement 
the BRAG recommendations have increased from the 2006 Defense Base Glosure 
and Realignment Gommission’s (the Gommission) estimates in 2005 ^ to those in 
DOD’s fiscal year 2008 BRAG budget request for the following four reasons. 

• Military construction: Estimated military construction costs accounted for about 
64 percent, or about $6.5 billion, of the increase in expected one-time costs. Spe- 
cifically, the Gommission estimated that to implement the BRAG recommenda- 
tions, military construction costs would be about $13 billion, whereas DOD’s es- 
timates for military construction presented in the fiscal year 2008 budget sub- 
mission, without inflation, were about $20 billion. Military construction costs in- 
creased because of changes in assumptions or plans between when the original 
recommendations were developed and approved in 2006 and when DOD submit- 
ted its fiscal year 2008 budget justification materials. For example, the military 
construction cost for the recommendation to close Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
increased by more than $560 million due to the decision to build new facilities 
rather than renovate existing facilities in some cases at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, and build new facilities rather than share existing facilities 
at West Point, New York, to accommodate the U.S. Army Military Academy 
Preparatory School. Additionally, the military construction cost for the rec- 
ommendation to consolidate the National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, has increased by nearly $350 million, in part because the 
agency identified the need for additional supporting facilities, such as a tech- 
nology center and additional warehouse space. 

• Inflation: Inflation accounted for about 25 percent, or about $2.6 billion, of the 
increase in expected one-time costs. This occurred because the Gommission pre- 
sented its estimates using constant fiscal year 2005 dollars, which does not in- 
clude the effects of projected inflation, whereas DOD’s budgeted estimates were 
presented in current (inflated) dollars. 

• Environmental clean-up: Environmental clean-up added about 6 percent, or 
about $590 million, in expected one-time costs. The Gommission’s estimates did 
not include projected environmental clean-up costs for BRAG-affected bases, 
which is a consistent practice with past BRAG rounds because DOD is required 
to perform needed environmental clean-up on its property whether a base is 
closed, realigned, or remains open. 

• Other costs: Finally, other projected expenses such as operations and mainte- 
nance accounted for about 6 percent, or about $600 million, to the increase in 
expected one-time costs. Because the Gommission’s data do not include some 
specific budget categories that are used in the DOD BRAG budget, we could not 
make direct comparisons and precisely identify all estimated cost and savings 
changes. 

Based on our work to date, we have identified three areas where expected costs 
may continue to evolve. First, as we reported in our December 2007 report,^ the de- 
tails for implementing several key recommendations had not been decided when 
DOD submitted its fiscal year 2008 BRAG budget request. For example, expected 
costs to realign Walter Reed Army Medical Genter could increase if the time frame 
to complete the implementation of the recommendation is accelerated, as rec- 
ommended by the Office of the Secretary of Defense’s independent panel to review 
current rehabilitative care at Walter Reed. Additionally, expected costs to relocate 
miscellaneous Office of the Secretary of Defense, defense agency, and field activity 
leased locations to Fort Belvoir are likely to change — either increase or decrease — 
as the Army is considering alternative sites in Northern Virginia for about 6,000 
personnel. 

Secondly, if the Army’s newly implemented efforts to transform and streamline its 
process to manage and contract for military construction do not produce the antici- 
pated savings, military construction costs could increase because a majority of the 
Army’s projects already include a 15 percent reduction of cost into its cost estimates. 
The Army is expected to incur almost 60 percent ($12 billion) of the estimated 
BRAG construction costs. Finally, environmental clean-up costs are preliminary and 
could increase. However, as bases where property is to be disposed undergo more 


^GAO, Military Base Realignments and Closures: Estimated Costs Have Increased and Esti- 
mated Savings Have Decreased, GAO-08— 341T (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 12, 2007). 

2 GAO, Military Base Realignments and Closures: Cost Estimates Have Increased and Are 
Likely to Continue to Evolve, GAO-08— 159 (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 11, 2007). 
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complete and in-depth environmental assessments, a clearer picture of environ- 
mental clean-up costs will likely emerge, as has happened in prior BRAC rounds. 
Moreover, environmental clean-up costs can be incurred after the implementation 
of BRAC recommendations is complete in 2011 and costs after 2011 are not pre- 
sented in the BRAC budget. 

Mr. Ortiz. BRAC is affecting many communities across the nation and DOD has 
the Office of Economic Adjustment to assist these communities financially in the 
form of planning grants. Are these costs reflected in DOD’s current $31 billion cost 
estimate? 

Mr. Lepore. DOD’s cost estimates to implement the 2005 BRAC round do not in- 
clude the Office of Economic Adjustment grants provided to communities affected 
hy BRAC actions. While these costs are incurred hy the federal government, they 
are not funded through the BRAC account. 

We are currently undertaking work directed by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations in the report accompanying the 2007 defense appropriations hill^ looking 
at the combined effect of various rebasing initiatives, including BRAC, overseas re- 
basing, and modularity, on the communities surrounding bases that are receiving 
a large number of personnel. Specifically, we are looking at the economic impact — 
hoth positive and negative — on communities surrounding growth bases, the chal- 
lenges they face in providing for additional infrastructure to help support the mili- 
tary’s needs, and the extent to which federal agencies, including agencies outside 
DOD, have assisted communities in planning for and financing this growth. We ex- 
pect to issue the report in the spring of 2008. 

Mr. Ortiz. In your statement you mentioned that the 2005 BRAC round is the 
biggest and most complex BRAC round to date. Based on the size of this BRAC 
round, should Congress he concerned about DOD being able to complete all of these 
actions within the 6-year statutory time frame? 

Mr. Before. While DOD has more than 3 years remaining to implement the 2005 
BRAC recommendations, we raised two challenges in our December 2007 report that 
increase the risk that DOD might not meet the statutory deadline for implementing 
recommendations by 2011.’^ First, we reported that DOD faces challenges in syn- 
chronizing BRAC actions, including synchronizing personnel movements with con- 
struction. Additionally, part of this synchronization challenge is that some installa- 
tions are affected by multiple recommendations. For example. Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
is affected by 14 separate recommendations and 27 installations are affected by 6 
or more recommendations. Moreover, some recommendations are dependent on the 
completion of others. For example, DOD cannot begin renovating facilities at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Maryland, to accommodate personnel from the closure of Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, until the training activity currently occupying the Aber- 
deen facilities relocates to a new facility being built for them at Fort Lee, Virginia, 
which is expected to be completed in 2009. At that point, the Army can begin to 
renovate existing facilities at Aberdeen Proving Ground for the move of organiza- 
tions from Fort Monmouth. 

Second, we reported that DOD faces challenges related to coordination among 
multiple services and agencies — 43 percent of the 240 business plans involved for- 
mal coordination between at least 2 services or agencies. For example, there are sev- 
eral potential issues between the Defense Logistics Agency and the military services 
that may affect the planned implementation of the recommendation to realign sup- 
ply, storage, and distribution management and, while baseline agreements have 
been reached on the transfer of supply-related personnel positions and related in- 
ventories to the Defense Logistics Agency, some aspects of the implementation 
plans, such as performance-based agreements that establish responsibilities and 
metrics to measure performance, are incomplete. As a result of these coordination 
challenges, the planning process has lengthened beyond what DOD initially ex- 
pected, which could result in delayed implementation of certain recommendations. 

Mr. Ortiz. In your statement you provided several examples where costs, particu- 
larly military construction costs, have increased significantly. Do these rec- 
ommendations still achieve savings? 

Mr. Before. Six recommendations make up one-half of the expected military con- 
struction cost increases. Our analysis of DOD’s fiscal year 2008 BRAC budget data 
indicates that three of these recommendations will still achieve savings within 20 
years and three will not achieve savings within 20 years. This data may change 
with DOD’s submission of its fiscal year 2009 BRAC budget. 


3H.R. Rep. No. 109-504, at 46 (2006). 
“GAO-OS-ISB. 
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• The estimated military construction cost for the recommendation to relocate the 
Army’s armor school from Fort Knox, Kentucky, to Fort Benning, Georgia, to 
support the creation of a maneuver school has increased by nearly $670 million, 
or 128 percent. DOD estimates this recommendation will save $133 million per 
year after implementation, for a 20-year net present value savings of $63 mil- 
lion.® The Commission estimated 20-year net present value savings of $948 mil- 
lion. 

• The estimated military construction cost for the recommendation to close Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey has increased by more than $550 million, or 125 per- 
cent. DOD estimates this recommendation will save $154 million per year after 
implementation, for a 20-year net present value savings of $381 million. The 
Commission estimated 20-year net present value savings of $1.1 billion. 

• The estimated military construction cost for the recommendation to realign the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in the District of Columbia and relocate 
medical care functions to the National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, and Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has increased by almost $440 million, or 61 
percent. DOD estimates this recommendation will save $172 million per year 
after implementation, for a 20-year net present value savings of $251 million. 
The Commission estimated 20-year net present value savings of $831 million. 

• The estimated military construction cost for the recommendation to move var- 
ious DOD activities from leased space to Fort Belvoir and Fort Lee, Virginia has 
increased by more than $500 million, or 124 percent. DOD estimates this rec- 
ommendation will save $72 million per year after implementation, for a 20-year 
net present value cost of $359 million. The Commission estimated 20-year net 
present value savings of $256 million. 

• The estimated military construction cost for the recommendation to consolidate 
medical enlisted training and establish the San Antonio Remonal Medical Cen- 
ter at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has increased by almost $540 million, or 71 
percent. DOD estimates this recommendation will save $91 million per year 
after implementation, for a 20-year net present value cost of $468 million. The 
Commission estimated 20-year net present value savings of $476 million. 

• The estimated military construction cost for the recommendation to consolidate 
the National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has in- 
creased by nearly $350 million, or 37 percent. DOD estimates this recommenda- 
tion will save $35 million per year after implementation, for a 20-year net 
present value cost of $1.4 billion. The Commission estimated 20-year net 
present value savings of $535 million. 

Mr. Ortiz. In your assessment, has the Department been able to provide accurate 
forecasts to gaining installations that coincide with community infrastructure? 

Mr. Lepore. In September 2007, we reported that expected personnel movement 
numbers differed between Army headquarters and the bases where these people 
would move at several locations, thus affecting whether adequate infrastructure 
would be in place when personnel arrive.® As of March 2007, the nine bases we vis- 
ited were expecting different numbers of personnel arrivals and departures than 
those generated by Army headquarters. While these nine installations are not nec- 
essarily representative of all Army growth locations, they could nonetheless lead to 
unnecessary infrastructure improvements on some bases or inadequate improve- 
ments on others and under- or overbuilding of community-funded infrastructure off 
of the installation by surrounding communities. 

We are continuing to evaluate this issue in our ongoing work reviewing the effect 
of various rebasing initiatives, including BRAC, overseas rebasing, and modularity 
on the communities surrounding bases that are receiving a large number of person- 
nel. We expect to issue our report in the spring of 2008. 

Mr. Ortiz. With regards to GAO’s observations on the Department’s commitment 
to using appropriated funds to support the construction of facilities for non-appro- 
priated fund activities at sites impacted by restationing and BRAC, what are the 
DOD policies regarding the use of appropriated funds to support non-appropriated 
fund construction and has the Department demonstrated a commitment to those 


®The 20-year net present value is a financial calculation that accounts for the time value of 
money by determining the present value of future savings minus up-front investment costs over 
a specified period of time. Determining net present value is important because it illustrates both 
the up-front investment costs and long-term savings in a single amount. In the context of BRAC 
implementation, net present value is calculated for a 20-year period from 2006 through 2025. 

®GA0, Defense Infrastructure: Challenges Increase Risks for Providing Timely Infrastructure 
Support for Army Installations Expecting Substantial Personnel Growth, GAO— 07-1007 (Wash- 
in^on, D.C.: Sept. 13, 2007). 
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policies? Has the Department of Defense adequately accounted for the facility re- 
quirements of non-appropriated fund activities at installations impacted by resta- 
tioning and BRAG decisions? 

Mr. Lepore. We have not specifically reviewed DOD’s use of appropriated funds 
to support non-appropriated fund construction on a widespread basis. However, in 
September 2007, we reported that because of expected budgetary pressures and 
competing priorities, and to limit short-term construction costs, the Army plans to 
delay construction of certain quality of life facilities at some gaining installations.'^ 
Quality of life facilities include child development and youth centers, physical fit- 
ness centers, chapels, on-post shopping and convenience areas, and athletic fields. 
BRAG recommendations do not require specific construction projects, and thus the 
Army has chosen to defer some quality of life facilities beyond 2011 at various 
BRAG locations. 

Mr. Ortiz. How is the local community planning on reuse? 

Mr. Ferlise. I am not closely involved with the re-use issue but I know the Fort 
Monmouth Economic Revitalization Planning Authority has been established and 
regular meetings and planning is on going. Additionally I would recommend you 
contact John G. Donnelly, Policy Advisor, Office of the Governor, State of New Jer- 
sey, P.O. Box 001, Trenton, NJ 08626-0001. 

Mr. Ortiz. How effective is the Department’s relocation assistance in helping im- 
pacted employees? 

Mr. Ferlise. I have been retired for one year so do not have current knowledge 
which would permit me to comment on this question. 

Mr. Ortiz. There have been some reports that many employees do not intend to 
relocate to the gaining installations. Gan you characterize the impact on the mission 
if sufficient employees do not relocate? 

Mr. Ferlise. If adequate numbers of employees do not relocate to Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground the impact will be catastrophic on warfighters and the Army. The Gom- 
mission heard testimony from Major General (Retired) William Russ, the former 
Gommander of GEGOM as well as Commander of the Army Signal Gommand, where 
he had responsibility for every signal brigade in the Army, with 17,000 soldiers and 
civilians world wide. He stated unequivocally that he was certain that a re-location 
of the magnitude contemplated in this case, would have a direct, immediate and cat- 
astrophic impact upon the mission performed by Team G4ISR and the Warfighter. 
He was joined by 10 other retired General Officers in a letter to the Gommission 
in which they pointed out that the proposed relocation to an area devoid of any real 
connection to the G4ISR mission was a destructive proposal. I need to take a minute 
to explain the G4ISR mission that Fort Monmouth is engaged in before answering 
further. In his initial testimony before the Gommission, former Secretary of the 
Army Harvey stated that the activities at Fort Monmouth are strictly “R&D” and 
“Strategic”, and that moving them and sustaining a loss of personnel of 74% would 
not have immediate impact on the Warfighter. He was absolutely mistaken on this 
point, as more than 50% of the Army’s National Stock Numbered items (60,000) cur- 
rently in the field are acquired, managed and sustained through Fort Monmouth. 
Fort Monmouth is inextricably engaged in supporting the deployed forces in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and around the world and performs critical functions in equipping 
divisions and brigades preparing to re-deploy and modularize. Fort Monmouth has 
been on a war footing every day since 9/11, with 24/7 operations. The impact of what 
GEGOM does to develop, acquire, field and sustain critically needed systems to en- 
hance operational effectiveness and maximize the safety of our Warfighters has im- 
mediate, real time consequences RIGHT NOW, while they are in the field. These 
systems include Force XXI Battle Gommand Brigade and Below (FBGB2)/Blue Force 
Tracking to prevent fratricide in battle; Duke, to provide force protection against 
Improvised Explosive Devices; the EIREEINDER and Lightweight Gounter Mortar 
Radar Systems, to identify incoming artillery and mortar rounds and provide 
counter fire; Gounter Rocket Artillery and Mortar (G-RAM), to intercept and destroy 
incoming projectiles; counter mine equipment; and missile warning systems, just to 
name a few. Additionally, Team G4ISR is involved in the development and fielding 
of classified “quick reaction” systems involving the National Security Agency. 
EVERY ONE OF THESE SYSTEMS AND MANY MORE, OPERATE 24/7. 

Mr. Ortiz. Are communities able to provide sutficient education tacihties to sup- 
port the 50,000 dependents expected to relocate as a result of BRAG 2005? 

Dr. Deegan. No. Most of the relocation, as I understand it, will be focused on ap- 
proximately 11 military installations. Many of these school districts are at or near 
capacity. An average elementary school holds 500-600 students; a middle school 
800-1,000 students; and a high school approximately 2,000 students. It would take 
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multiple schools at each installation to accommodate the tremendous movement 
that is being discussed. The cost of one new school could range anywhere from $12 
million (for an elementary) to $50 million (for a high school) — cost may vary by area. 

It takes planning and funding to accommodate this large an influx of students. 
Once the funding for a new school is in place, it takes approximately six months 
to develop the architectural plans and bid the project, and a minimum of two years 
to actually construct the school. There is only $17 million included in the Impact 
Aid program for the construction needs of over 1,200 school districts (Indian lands 
as well as military). 

Some schools have had to purchase trailers and old business buildings to accom- 
modate the new students — and many times the class size is greater than other dis- 
tricts in order to accommodate all of the students. 

Mr. Ortiz. Some rural communities have indicated that their bonding capacity is 
not sufficient to absorb an influx of additional dependents without federal assist- 
ance. Could you explain some of these difficulties? 

Dr. Deegan. School districts that serve military installations typically have more 
than 20% of their property removed from the tax roles. These school districts do not 
have enough bonding capacity to address the construction needs as a result of 
BRAC, Global Re-basing, and Army Modularization. While the state realizes some 
of the economic benefits of a military installation, the local school district, which 
typically receives funding through property taxes and business personal property 
taxes, could have 20% or more of their funding removed — the business (military in- 
stallation) is tax exempt, businesses located on the military installation (Burger 
King, Commissary) are tax exempt, and millions of dollars are lost as a result of 
the military personnel, through the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act, who register 
their automobiles in their home state. 

How can a community be encouraged to vote for a bonded debt for 20 years on 
a project when the military may not be there that long or the installation could have 
a substantial cutback in troops? The locals have a limited tax base and all the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Ortiz. Closing installations — how are school districts responding to a de- 
crease in federal assistance? 

Dr. Deegan. The funding that was available through the DoD Impact Aid pro- 
gram has assisted schools that are experiencing changes as a result of BRAC. In 
addition. Impact Aid is paid one year in arrears. If a student enters the school dis- 
trict after January 15, it will be two years before the school receives any funding 
for that student. What will bridge that gap? Where will the funding come from to 
pay for the teachers, textbooks, etc.? What else will suffer if funding is not found? 

As it relates to BRAC, school districts need time to reduce staff, honor contract 
obligations and to pay for equipment and facilities that have been added to meet 
the needs of children from the installation. Currently funding is for one year in ar- 
rears. What is needed is a gradual reduction in federal funding over a three year 
period to help school districts work through the challenges and survive the impact 
of BRAC. 

Mr. Ortiz. How are communities responding to installations that have gained in- 
creased missions? 

Mr. Houlemard. Immediately after the 2005 BRAC recommendations became 
law, growth communities formed planning groups to prepare for an expanding popu- 
lation. These organizations have been instrumental in educating their respective 
communities about the impacts of mission growth. With the assistance of the De- 
fense Department’s Office of Economic Adjustment and the Department of Labor’s 
Employment and Training Administration, the groups are creating strategic plans 
to accommodate the influx of soldiers, sailors, airmen, scientists, engineers, and mis- 
sion support contractors. State level organizations have also been created to assist 
communities with mission growth planning. Growth communities and states are 
eager to support local installations and anxious to welcome the arriving missions. 
For example, numerous communities are holding “road shows” to recruit civilian 
DoD workers whose jobs are being transferred. 

As communities complete their growth plans, funding to implement these plans 
becomes the highest priority. Most communities, especially rural ones, face over- 
whelming financial challenges to fully support such a large influx. While this 
growth may generate additional funds for state and local governments, any such 
revenue will significantly lag behind the need for improvements. Also, these reve- 
nues lack the certainty to finance needed infrastructure. Direct assistance — in the 
form of assurances, loans, grants, or a combination thereof — from federal and state 
governments is essential. Otherwise growth communities will be thwarted in bridg- 
ing the funding gap to meet initial military growth infrastructure requirements. 
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Mr. Ortiz. The Government Accountability Office has indicated that the Depart- 
ment was having difficulty in accurately assessing the number of personnel and de- 
pendents that gaining installations were receiving. How is this impacting your asso- 
ciates’ ability to provide community infrastructure? 

Mr. Houlemard. For several months following the BRAG decisions, most growth 
communities were having difficulties ascertaining the number of personnel and de- 
pendents assigned to their area. Since accurate population numbers are essential to 
community infrastructure planning, this hindered communities’ efforts to accurately 
plan for mission growth. 

Recently, however, communities have stated that they have received more accu- 
rate and timely data from the military services. This has greatly assisted their abil- 
ity to plan for mission growth. 

One cause for concern, however, in addition to general uncertainties about sched- 
uling, is the recent announcement by Secretary Gates that several brigades from 
Europe may not be returning to the United States as planned. Changes in planned 
movements, such as the return of overseas troops, create numerous problems for 
growth communities. As communities plan for infrastructure improvements, many 
times they must issue bonds to finance those improvements. Many growth commu- 
nities are pledging their full faith and credit in bonds to prepare for the growth. 
The chance that brigades may not arrive on time, and that the growth will be de- 
layed, places the community in a risky situation. When new residents do not arrive, 
then tax revenues will not increase, which will, in turn, place communities in risk 
of defaulting on their bond obligations. 

Of course, there is a moderate level of uncertainty when planning for such a large 
influx of new residents and communities understand they need to be flexible to ac- 
commodate the growth. However, if changes do occur, they must be informed in a 
timely manner. ADC hopes that the military services will keep local officials up- 
dated on the numbers of troops, airmen, sailors and contractors expected to move 
to their communities. 

Mr. Ortiz. Are gaining communities able to sequence the construction of commu- 
nity infrastructure with actual arrival of military personnel? 

Mr. Houlemard. For most growth communities, the growth has yet to begin. 
Therefore, this question is more difficult to answer. Until new missions arrive in 
gaining communities, it will be difficult to assess the success of communities’ plan- 
ning efforts. 

The process of constructing new infrastructure or adding to existing infrastructure 
takes years. Communities can only respond if they can start the process now. Many 
growth communities are struggling to finance the necessary infrastructure to accom- 
modate the wave of new residents and are not confident that new schools, roads, 
environmental infrastructure and other needs will be in place in time. The result 
could be problematic with overcrowding and service disruptions to soldiers and fami- 
lies, similar to those that occurred at some installations in the 1980’s. 

On the other hand, several communities believe they are in better shape to host 
the thousands of new arrivals expected. They have plans in place to address many 
infrastructure needs and have identified sources of funding to complete at least 
some of the work. Even these communities cannot say with certainty that they will 
be ready in time. However, due to the lack of precise estimates of the level of new 
personnel moving and the timing of their arrival, the long lead time required to 
complete construction projects and regional labor shortages in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Ortiz. The State of Maryland stands to receive an additional 60,000 employ- 
ees as a result of BRAG 2005. What challenges confront the State when faced with 
such a significant impact? 

Mr. Brown. The relocation will generate the single largest job growth in Mary- 
land since the end of World War II. While poised to reap the tremendous benefits 
of BRAG, Maryland also faces some challenges posed by the expansion. The State 
has begun efforts to address these obstacles, and will continue to seek innovative 
and effective solutions to ensure a fully successful transition. As Maryland prepares 
to accommodate the thousands of relocating employees and families, the State must 
use this unusual opportunity to plan for growth by thinking through the full rami- 
fications of where it should occur. 

With the level of growth anticipated from BRAG, the State must confront its lim- 
ited land resources and rein in land consumption by promoting Smart Growth. Gon- 
trolling sprawl will enable the State to ensure that sprawl will not compromise the 
integrity of our infrastructure, our ability to sustain BRAG growth or our cherished 
quality of life. 

Despite the State’s superior transportation network, the substantial increase in 
workers and residents relying upon the transportation system will strain its current 
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capacity. Because the system must be able to accommodate these increased de- 
mands, the State will not only have to augment capacity for existing modes of trans- 
portation, but will also have to engage in innovative planning and judicious deci- 
sion-making with respect to the allocation of resources. 

Maryland is fortunate to enjoy a low unemployment rate which, at 3.8%, is well 
below the national average. While generally a positive sign of Maryland’s healthy 
economy, it sounds a cautionary note that the State may need more employees to 
fill the jobs generated by BRAC. Moreover, many of the jobs associated with the 
military installations and the BRAC transition generally will require specialized or 
technical training. The State must, therefore, ensure that it establishes adequate 
workforce development and education programs capable of producing a pipeline of 
future workers with the skills necessary for BRAC-related employment. 

Mr. Ortiz. Has the Department provided sufficient information to coincide the ar- 
rival of employees with State infrastructure expansions? 

Mr. Brown. The commands that are realigning, as well as the military installa- 
tions within the State, are in communication with the State, providing the State 
with the latest employee movement information. In addition, the Governor’s Sub- 
cabinet on Base Realignment and Closure, under the guidance of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Anthony G. Brown, have met on several occasions with the commands based 
in Ft. Monmouth in New Jersey and the Defense Systems Information Agency based 
at Ft. Myers in Virginia, to dialogue with military officials about their planning 
needs and activities. The Subcabinet intends to have regular meetings with these 
commands as the BRAC process continues to ensure accurate and effective commu- 
nication exchange between the realigning capabilities and the State. Within Mary- 
land specifically, both Governor Martin O’Malley and Lieutenant Governor Anthony 
G. Brown have met with the base commanders at Fort George G. Meade and Aber- 
deen Proving Ground to foster a working relationship between the gaining installa- 
tions and their host state. 

Through the Maryland Military Installation Council (MMIC), Maryland has devel- 
oped a state-wide strategy to address the BRAC 2005 decision. In addition, the mili- 
tary alliances throughout the state, which are composed of business partners that 
have a direct relationship with the various military installations, have become an 
invaluable conduit for information from the installations and continue to exemplify 
the public-private partnership that makes Maryland’s BRAC planning efforts suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Ortiz. The State has organized a regional partnership to address the increase 
in personnel that is rather unique in the overall management of BRAC 2005. How 
has the composition of the partnership allowed the State to address overall BRAC 
management? 

Mr. Brown. The Governor’s Office on Base Realignment and Closure was created 
through State of Maryland legislation to horizontally integrate among state depart- 
ments and vertically coordinate between state and county agencies to ensure a suc- 
cessful transfer of military personnel as mandate by the BRAC 2005 decisions. The 
Subcabinet is composed of nine State departments including; Department of Busi- 
ness and Economic Development, Governor’s Office of Minority Affairs, Maryland 
Department of Planning, Maryland Department of the Environment, Department of 
Housing and Community Development, Maryland Department of Transportation, 
Maryland State Department of Education, Maryland Higher Education Commission, 
and the Department of Labor, Licensing and Regulation. 

The Local Government Subcommittee was first convened on August 20, 2007 to 
supplement the planning actions of the Subcabinet and to vertically integrate the 
State, county and local BRAC initiatives. This group has served to create a des- 
ignated point of contact at both the county and municipal level within in each coun- 
ty to ensure that communications and coordination among State, county and local 
agencies take place efficiently and effectively. 

The Subcommittee is composed of county representatives from each of the nine 
affected jurisdictions, including Baltimore City, as well as, municipal representa- 
tives from one town or city in each county. The Subcommittee meets monthly to dis- 
cuss BRAC-related planning issues. To more effectively achieve this goal, the Sub- 
committee has convened four working groups; Education and Workforce, Public 
Safety, Transportation, and Land Use and Infrastructure, which meet and serve to 
focus the Subcommittee’s efforts. To assist the Subcabinet in the development the 
State’s BRAC Action Plan, the Subcommittee coordinated with local jurisdictions 
which provided advice in identifying and prioritizing BRAC-related projects and 
evaluations studies. This information was submitted in a report to the Subcabinet 
which evaluated and incorporate portions in the State Action Plan. As the State con- 
tinues to progress with the BRAC process, the Local Government Subcommittee will 
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remain an important resource to assist the Subcabinet as ‘boots on the ground’ 
through the plan’s implementation. 

Mr. Ortiz. How is the state managing the community infrastructure to support 
the Maryland installations? Specifically address roads, housing, medical facilities 
etc. 

Mr. Brown. 

Transportation 

The Maryland Department of Transportation (MDOT) has a strategy to support 
Maryland’s military installations, focused on short-term and long-term improve- 
ments. In the short-term, MDOT has identified intersections surrounding Mary- 
land’s installations, most significantly impacted by BRAG growth. A $139 million 
program has been created to fund improvements to those high priority intersections, 
providing additional turn lanes, capacity and geometric improvements, intended to 
maintain service levels. These projects are targeted for completion by 2011. The 
Maryland Transit Administration continues to study potential new transit services 
to implement by 2011, as well. In the long-term, MDOT will continue to develop 
larger, higher capacity projects (highway and transit) which will serve the bases as 
well as other regional needs. 

Overall, Maryland currently has $1.7 billion programmed over the next six years 
for 31 projects improving access to BRAC-impacted bases, within both the 2008- 
2013 Consolidated Transportation Program and Maryland Transportation Authority 
capital program. In December, the Maryland General Assembly approved a $450 
million annual increase in revenues for MDOT’s Transportation Trust Fund, which 
supports the operating and capital needs of the department. This increase will pro- 
vide for investments in transportation going forward, such as the intersection pro- 
gram and the MARC Growth and Investment Plan. Expanding MARC will enhance 
transit access in central Maryland, serving Fort Meade and Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. In support of the MARC plan, $200 million was programmed to acquire ad- 
ditional rolling stock and to make line improvements. 

Housing 

Maryland does have a variety of resources and tools for households and commu- 
nities to respond to affordable/workforce housing needs. The Department of Housing 
and Community Development, which is Maryland’s housing and community develop- 
ment finance agency, manages nationally recognized programs to help individuals 
and communities prosper. The Department administers a range of mortgage and 
down payment assistance programs and participates in financing the construction 
of affordable rental housing opportunities for seniors, families, and individuals with 
special needs through a range programs that leverage federal. State, local and pri- 
vate resources. In fiscal year 2007, DHCD helped 3,900 households buy a home and 
financed 2,800 rental housing opportunities. 

The Maryland Mortgage Program, which has competitive mortgage rates, a vari- 
ety of mortgage products, and range of down payment assistance options, is an im- 
portant tool in DHCD’s BRAC response. Particularly efforts related to the mortgage 
program will include incorporating BRAC businesses into the “House Keys for Em- 
ployees” program which matches down payment assistance provided by participating 
businesses to their employees. The program is enriched by its Smart Growth incen- 
tive — “Smart Keys” — which provides additional down payment assistance if the par- 
ticipating household lives within 10 miles of their employer or within the same 
county. 

In addition to the homeownership activities, rental housing is also a focal point 
of DHCD activities. It is projected that 14% of BRAC households will be renters. 
DHCD will use the compendium of rental tools it has available and prioritize re- 
sources for BRAC to provide for the construction and rehabilitation of affordable 
rental housing. Rental housing can take a variety of forms and will be primarily 
needed for households with family members employed in lower paying BRAC jobs, 
as well as jobs in the service sector or that provide support services to BRAC related 
businesses. 

While enhancements to housing programs will serve to assist direct and indirect 
populations in need of housing assistance, DHCD’s neighborhood revitalization pro- 
grams will play a key role in shaping the location and quality of BRAC-related 
growth. DHCD’s investment programs provide critical resources to spur redevelop- 
ment to support residential opportunities as well as revitalize commercial corridors 
and older retail shopping centers that provide key services for BRAC households. 
Through Maryland’s Main Street Program, as well as flexible grant programs such 
as community legacy, Maryland is seeking to ensure that BRAC growth and housing 
market activity are connected to areas where there is both need and capacity. 
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Planning (using Smart Growth principles) 

To promote optimal use of the Maryland’s mass transit options, the State will con- 
sider the development of BRAG Zones that will provide incentives for both employ- 
ers and workers to relocate to areas of the State, such as Baltimore City, with 
ample, existing infrastructure and transportation capabilities. In keeping with a 
main tenant of Smart Growth to accommodate and encourage growth without con- 
tributing to sprawl, BRAG Zones will also provide local jurisdictions with incentives 
to enhance public infrastructure, such as streets, utilities and recreation venues, in 
designated revitalization and redevelopment areas. These incentives will reduce de- 
velopment pressures outside Priority Funding Areas (PFAs), while motivating BRAG 
employers and workers to relocate to desired areas. 

Environment 

The Maryland Department of the Environment (MDE) is working closely with 
local governments, reviewing each local BRAG action plan, and identif 3 dng those 
items that require specific action by MDE. The agency is aligning its efforts to facili- 
tate prompt MDE response to local government regarding water and wastewater in- 
frastructure planning and, where desired, to assist in local efforts to reduce landfill 
capacity through innovative approaches. In addition, MDE is prepared to work with 
BRAG-related project sponsors (i.e. the Army or defense contractors) to ensure time- 
ly processing of environmental reviews that may involve air quality analysis, wet- 
lands and storm water approvals, wastewater discharge permitting, Brownfields 
clean-up or hazardous materials approvals. As part of its FY08 budget, MDE is in- 
vesting over $118.5 million to enhance local ability to provide safe drinking water 
and ensure adequate wastewater treatment protective of Ghesapeake Bay and local 
waterways throughout Maryland’s BRAG-impacted jurisdictions. 

Healthcare 

Maryland is in the middle of an ambitious multi-billion dollar rebuilding of our 
hospital infrastructure, including the construction of new hospitals, the addition of 
new patient towers to existing facilities, and the renovation and modernization of 
hospital buildings. Maryland’s hospital certificate of need process is based on pro- 
jected clinical needs, which are in turn based on projected population changes. Popu- 
lation changes associated with base relocations have been incorporated into our 
planning estimates, assuring that there will be adequate hospital capacity through- 
out the state, particularly in those areas most affected by the BRAG process. Map'- 
land’s professional licensure boards have evaluated licensing and reciprocity policies 
to assure a smooth transition for health professionals relocating to Maryland as part 
of BRAG. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. BORDALLO 

Ms. Boedallo. Were there savings on these closing the bases in Guam? Gan I 
ask you to provide the committee with the cost savings? 

Secretary Grone. There were savings associated with the BRAG 1993 rec- 
ommendation to close Naval Air Station (NAS) Agana and the BRAG 1995 rec- 
ommendations to “disestablish” the Fleet Industrial Supply Genter, realign Naval 
Activities Guam and Public Works Genter (PWG), and close the Ship Repair Facil- 
ity. As reflected in the FY 2008 President Budget Navy Justification Data submitted 
in February 2007, total savings for the period 1996-2001 approximate $260M. The 
annual recurring savings (ARS) beyond that period approximates $65M. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MRS. BOYDA 

Mrs. Boyda. What savings are we trying to realize by not moving equipment 
around and storing it? What savings — are we looking at what we can save, our 
BRAG dollars, and use them for something else, if equipment is merely going to be 
moved and stored to just leave it? Do you have any thoughts that you could share 
with us on that? 

Secretary Grone. The Department of Army is taking only the equipment required 
to implement the BRAG 2005 actions and to support operational requirements at 
other military installations. The Army anticipates moving 212 pieces of equipment 
as part of the BRAG relocation. There are capabilities laid away at Kansas Army 
Ammunition Plant (AAP) that BRAG law requires the Army to move (Detonators/ 
Relays/Delays and 105MM Improved Gonventional Munitions). The Army is selec- 
tively moving laid away equipment for those capabilities and will keep them in a 
laid away status at the gaining sites. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LOEBSACK 

Mr. Loebsack. I was informed that the Army informed the Iowa National Guard 
they do not intend to fund construction of field maintenance facilities that are 
meant to support multiple armories, despite having previously approved designs 
that are intended to do just that. 

I am, of course, deeply concerned that cost overruns and delays in the BRAG proc- 
ess have led the Army to prioritize funding in such a way that the National Guard 
is being left behind with the possible result that the Cedar Rapids, Muscatine and 
Middletown sites will have to be scaled back and the effectiveness of BRAG 2005 
reduced. 

Can you just speak to some of those concerns that I have raised. Secretary Grone? 
I really appreciate that very much. 

And I guess one of the major questions is, are the cost overruns and construction 
delays resulting in scaled-back goals for the BRAG 2005 process? 

Secretary Grone. The Army has not deleted any BRAC 2005 field maintenance 
facilities from the BRAC projects planned in Iowa. The issue described in testimony, 
“The Army informed the Iowa National Guard they do not intend to fund construc- 
tion of field maintenance facilities that are meant to support multiple armories, de- 
spite having previously approved designs that are intended to do just that . . .”, is 
incorrect. The Army has not informed the Iowa National Guard that their regional 
field maintenance mission will be deleted. When a BRAC closing maintenance facil- 
ity supports regional armories, the Army constructs a replacement facility with the 
same regional mission. There are four BRAC 2005 Reserve Component projects in 
Iowa — one awarded in FY06 and three planned for FYIO — and none have had an 
issue with maintenance facility scope. 

If the projects are required to implement the recommendation, they are funded 
as part of the BRAC effort. Delays in funding availability have presented execution 
challenges, however, at this time, we are not aware of any recommendations that 
cannot be implemented within the statutory timeline. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. REYES 

Mr. Reyes. I know in the case of Fort Bliss we are waiting on $32 million. We 
need to have it by January, because otherwise that commissary project is delayed. 
Soldiers are coming back. We have promised them that everything we could do 
would be done. 

And yet we have got this issue because of an internal bureaucratic dispute that 
the decision hasn’t been made. Two things. Can you tell me what the status is? 

Secretary Grone. The Army is committed to replacing the Ft. Bliss commissary 
and is reviewing all options for early funding. 


QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. HOLT 

Mr. Holt. In their final report, the BRAC Commission stipulated that: “The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit a report to the Congressional Committees of Jurisdic- 
tion that movement of organizations, functions, or activities from Fort Monmouth 
to Aberdeen Proving Ground will be accomplished without disruption of their sup- 
port to the Global War on Terrorism or other critical contingency operations and 
that safeguards exist to ensure that necessary redundant capabilities are put in 
place to mitigate potential degradation of such support, and to ensure maximum re- 
tention of critical workforce.” Why, more than two years after the BRAC Commis- 
sion recommendations became law, has the Department thus far failed to give Con- 
gress this report? 

Secretary Grone. The recommendation did not specify timeline or conditions asso- 
ciated with the report and the Department expects to provide the report by the end 
of this calendar year. 

(Since the time of the hearing, the report was provided to the Committees of Ju- 
risdiction on December, 28, 2007.) 

Mr. Holt. So let me get this straight: you told the Commission in 2005 that you 
could make the move without jeopardizing support to the warfighter, but you pro- 
vided no plan to back that up? 

Secretary Grone. The Department has gained extensive experience in implement- 
ing the four previous BRAC rounds, one of which was conducted and implemented 
during Operation Desert Storm in 1991. This experience also involved highly tech- 
nical organizations providing support to warfighters. One example of a difficult Re- 
search, Development, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E) mission relocation facing simi- 
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lar intellectual capital challenges was the Navy’s closure of ten and realignment of 
sixteen RDT&E and Fleet Support Facilities. This move involved intellectual capital 
and relocation concerns that are present at Fort Monmouth. Based on this experi- 
ence, the Department is confident it can implement this recommendation within the 
statutory time frame without affecting the Army’s mission support to our 
warfighters. 

Mr. Holt. It’s taken you two plus years to develop a plan you claimed you already 
had in 2005? 

Secretary Grone. The Department’s detailed implementation planning did not 
begin until after the Congress failed to enact a joint resolution of disapproval (No- 
vember 9, 2005). To do otherwise, would presuppose the outcome of the Congres- 
sional review. 

Mr. Holt. You blew the cost estimate on this move by more than 100%. Why 
should we believe you now when you say you can make the move without putting 
troops’ lives at risk? 

Secretary Grone. The Department’s BRAC recommendations are complex and 
were not undertaken lightly. They will provide significant benefits. The movement 
of the functions at Fort Monmouth to Aberdeen allows the Army to concentrate 
these capabilities at Aberdeen as part of its transformational goal of achieving Net- 
work Centric Warfare. Additionally, new construction at Aberdeen allows physical 
and organizational reorganization that is not possible at Fort Monmouth. 

As noted in my testimony, in arriving at its original estimates, the Department 
and Commission used the Cost of Base Realignment Actions (COBRA) model, which 
is a tool for comparative analyses of a variety of options using standard factors ap- 
plicable during the timeframe within which the BRAC analysis was conducted. This 
provided for an equitable treatment of all facilities. As such, COBRA was not de- 
signed to, nor does it produce, budget quality estimates. For instance, in arriving 
at comparative assessments, COBRA displays financial information in constant dol- 
lars in the initial year of implementation, which are unaffected by the inflation ex- 
perienced during the implementation period. Revised cost and savings estimates, 
supported by the detailed planning and site surveys necessary to support budget 
submissions, could not be conducted during the COBRA analyses. For Ft. Monmouth 
in particular, as planning proceeded users indicated that Command, Control, Com- 
munications, Computers, Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (C4ISR) re- 
quired specific research and development lab facilities and Secret Compartmented 
Information Facility (SCIF) space not believed to be necessary when the COBRA es- 
timates were developed, and dedicated supporting facilities were added to benefit in- 
coming missions (e.g., communication building, special operations facility, classroom/ 
video teleconference center/auditorium facility, and storage). 

Mr. Holt. During a May 18, 2005 hearing before the BRAC Commission, then — 
Army Secretary Francis Harvey engaged in the following exchange with BRAC Com- 
missioner James Bilbray: 

Bilbray: “But you know, at a time when we’re in crisis, I mean this country’s 
in crisis over what’s going on in Iraq, the war on terror, we’re not in a peace 
time kind of mode where we can shape these things slowly and hey, five years 
we’ll be back to where we are right now. And that’s my concern.” 

Harvey: “Well, remember this is now R&D so that’s the more strategic activity. 
It’s not operational in that sense . . .” (emphasis added) 

Mr. Ferlise, at the time Secretary Harvey made this statement, were personnel 
at Fort Monmouth providing direct, 24/7 operational support to troops in Iraq and 
Afghanistan? If so, could you give us some examples? 

Mr. Ferlise. He was absolutely mistaken on this point, as more than 50% of the 
Army’s National Stock Numbered items (60,000) currently in the field are acquired, 
managed and sustained through Fort Monmouth. More than 1000 requisitions are 
processed at Fort Monmouth daily in support of warfighters. Fort Monmouth is the 
National Inventory Control Point for Electronics for the Army and is inextricably 
engaged in supporting the deployed forces in Iraq and Afghanistan and around the 
world and performs critical functions in equipping divisions and brigades preparing 
to deploy and modularize. Fort Monmouth has been on a war footing every day since 
9/11, with 24/7 operations. The impact of what CECOM does to develop, acquire, 
field and sustain critically needed systems to enhance operational effectiveness and 
maximize the safety of our Warfighters has immediate, real time consequences 
RIGHT NOW, while they are in the field. These systems include Force XXI Battle 
Command Brigade and Below (FBCB2)/Blue Force Tracking to prevent fratricide in 
battle; Duke, to provide force protection against Improvised Explosive Devices; the 
FIREFINDER and Lightweight Counter Mortar Radar Systems, to identify incoming 
artillery and mortar rounds and provide counter fire; Counter Rocket Artillery and 
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Mortar (C-RAM), to intercept and destroy incoming projectiles; counter mine equip- 
ment; and missile warning systems, just to name a few. Additionally, Team C4ISR 
is involved in the development and fielding of classified “quick reaction” systems in- 
volving the National Security Agency. EVERY ONE OF THESE SYSTEMS AND 
MANY MORE, OPERATE 24/7. 

Mr. Holt. WeVe heard estimates that at most only a third of Fort Monmouth’s 
current workforce may move to Maryland. If two-thirds of the workforce is lost, how 
would that impact support for our troops in the field? 

Mr. Feelise. If adequate numbers of employees do not relocate to Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground the impact will be catastrophic on warfighters and the Army. The Com- 
mission heard testimony from Mmor General (Retired) William Russ, the former 
Commander of CECOM as well as Commander of the Army Signal Command, where 
he had responsibility for every signal brigade in the Army, with 17,000 soldiers and 
civilians world wide. He stated unequivocally that he was certain that a re-location 
of the magnitude contemplated in this case, would have a direct, immediate and cat- 
astrophic impact upon the mission performed by Team C4ISR and the Warfighter. 
He was joined by 10 other retired General Officers in a letter to the Commission 
in which they pointed out that the proposed relocation to an area devoid of any real 
connection to the C4ISR mission was a destructive proposal. I need to take a minute 
to explain the C4ISR mission that Fort Monmouth is engaged in before answering 
further. In his initial testimony before the Commission, former Secretary of the 
Army Harvey stated that the activities at Fort Monmouth are strictly “R&D” and 
“Strategic”, and that moving them and sustaining a loss of personnel of 74% would 
not have immediate impact on the Warfighter. He was absolutely mistaken on this 
point, as more than 50% of the Army’s National Stock Numbered items (60,000) cur- 
rently in the field are acquired, managed and sustained through Fort Monmouth. 
Fort Monmouth is inextricably engaged in supporting the deployed forces in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and around the world and performs critical functions in equipping 
divisions and brigades preparing to re-deploy and modularize. Fort Monmouth has 
been on a war footing every day since 9/11, with 24/7 operations. The impact of what 
CECOM does to develop, acquire, field and sustain critically needed systems to en- 
hance operational effectiveness and maximize the safety of our Warfighters has im- 
mediate, real time consequences RIGHT NOW, while they are in the field. These 
systems include Force XXI Battle Command Brigade and Below (FBCB2)/Blue Force 
Tracking to prevent fratricide in battle; Duke, to provide force protection against 
Improvised Explosive Devices; the FIREFINDER and Lightweight Counter Mortar 
Radar Systems, to identify incoming artillery and mortar rounds and provide 
counter fire; Counter Rocket Artillery and Mortar (C-RAM), to intercept and destroy 
incoming projectiles; counter mine equipment; and missile warning systems, just to 
name a few. Additionally, Team C4ISR is involved in the development and fielding 
of classified “quick reaction” systems involving the National Security Agency. 
EVERY ONE OF THESE SYSTEMS AND MANY MORE, OPERATE 24/7. 

Mr. HOLT. And what would be the specific impact on our counter-IED programs 
like Warlock? 

Mr. Feelise. The mission of Fort Monmouth encompasses far-ranging Research 
and Development of hardware and software for future C4ISR systems, as well as. 
Quick Reaction Capability [QRC] items for deployed forces for specially designed ca- 
pabilities needed to meet crucial, urgent warfighter needs. These QRC capabilities 
are generally classified and represent the most compelling and urgent needs of 
warfighters on today’s battlefields whether those battlefields are in Iraq, Afghani- 
stan, or for that matter, in Cyberspace — today’s newest battlefield. When it comes 
to C4ISR, these battles are invariably a battle of intellectual capacity. This is espe- 
cially true in the area of counter lEDs. As I am sure the members of this Committee 
know, lEDs have accounted for more than half of the US fatalities in Iraq. Logistics 
support for all counter lED systems is orchestrated through Fort Monmouth, as well 
as the lion’s share of the crucial Research and Development work. While many orga- 
nizations are working on this issue. Fort Monmouth is the recognized center of ex- 
cellence by all who are involved in this crucial technology. This is a very complex 
and rapidly changing technology, and enemy actuating mechanisms for lEDs have 
changed more than 500 times since the start of the war. As those actuating mecha- 
nisms changed, engineers at Fort Monmouth rapidly developed specifically designed 
counter measures. In fact. Fort Monmouth engineers continuously develop counter- 
measures before insurgents field their newest actuating measure and they already 
have solutions on the shelves at Fort Monmouth designed, developed, tested, and 
validated against the likely future threats. 

As I said, it is a battle of intellect and engineering skill with real life and death 
consequences for our warfighters. lEDs are the weapon of choice for our enemies 
and, like it or not, it is only a matter of time before they are used domestically. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. ROGERS 

Mr. Rogers. Do you know what the timeline is for the Armor Center to move 
from Fort Knox to Benning? 

Secretary Grone. Elements of the Armor School and Basic Comhat Training at 
Fort Knox will move to Fort Benning based on course completion. Starting in Octo- 
ber 2010 courses will be shifted to Fort Benning with all courses available by Au- 
gust 2011. 
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